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THE  VATICAN— FASCIST  DISPUTE 
By  Maxwell  H.  H.  Macartney 

The  conciliation  between  the  Holy  See  and  the 
Italian  Government  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
political  achievements  of  modem  times.  Yet  the 
mere  fact  that  so  historic  an  event,  arrived  at  only  after  the 
most  profound  reflection  and  study  by  both  sides,  should 
have  originated  that  series  of  disputes  which  have  succeeded 
one  another  during  the  past  two  and  a  half  years,  and 
which  have  culminated  in  the  present  grave  quarrel,  is 
at  first  sight  almost  more  remarkable  still. 

The  negotiations  which  led  up  to  the  settlement  of  the 
Roman  Question  and  to  the  signature  on  Febmary  nth, 
1929,  of  the  Lateran  Agreements  were  drawn  out  over 
months  and  even  years.  The  fundamental  social  and 
political  theories  and  practices  of  the  Fascist  regime  were, 
at  the  opening  of  the  negotiations,  what  tfiey  are  to-day, 
and,  it  was  thought,  must  have  been  thoroughly  well 
understood  in  the  Vatican.  Similarly  it  was  assumed  that 
the  doctrines  and  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
must  have  been  equally  well  known  to  the  Italian  Govern¬ 
ment  and  its  advisers.  The  two  principal  negotiators. 
Pope  Pius  XI  and  Signor  Mussolini,  are  both  men  not  only 
of  exceptional  ability,  but  also  of  quite  uncommon  obstinacy 
and  tenacity  of  purpose.  Both  men  are  conscientious 
champions  of  the  institutions  which  they  respectively 
direct.  Both  have  a  highly-developed  sense  of  their 
responsibilities  and  would  not  wittingly  sacrifice  any  fun¬ 
damental  principle  for  the  sake  of  some  temporary  advan¬ 
tage.  These  qualities  and  characteristics  can  hardly  fail 
to  have  been  recognised  and  appreciated  by  the  parties 
during  the  negotiations.  Indeed,  it  is  admitted  that  they 
were.  The  dissolution,  after  the  opening  of  negotiations, 
1  of  the  Catholic  Boy  Scout  organisations,  caused,  as  we  all 
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now  know,  an  abrupt  suspension  of  the  conversations  for 
a  year.  In  the  end  the  Pope  reluctantly  gave  way.  The 
victory  of  Signor  Mussolini  may,  not  unfairly  perhaps,  be 
regarded  as  having  established  him  once  for  all  in  a  winning 
position.  At  any  rate,  the  episode  ought  not  to  have  left 
the  Holy  See  with  any  lingering  illusions  as  to  what  the 
Duce  meant  by  his  philosophy  of  the  “  totalitarian  ” 
State. 

If,  then,  each  of  the  two  parties  was  presumably  well 
acquainted  with  the  views  of  the  other,  how  is  it  possible 
that  the  Lateran  Agreements  between  the  Church  and  the 
State  should  have  ever  been  signed  and  ratified  at  all,  and, 
when  once  ratified,  should  have  given  rise  to  so  many 
disputes  of  greater  or  lesser  importance  ?  How,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  comes  it  about  that  the  Church  and  State  should 
be  quarrelling  more  vehemently  than  ever  over  problems 
so  vital  as,  what  constitutes  political  activity,  and,  what 
are  the  respective  rights  and  duties  of  the  Church  and  the 
State  in  the  education  of  the  young  ? 

Unfortunately,  the  secrecy  in  which  the  course  of  the 
negotiations  is  still  shrouded  makes  it  impossible  to  give 
any  really  authoritative  reply.  Popular  opinion  has  sug¬ 
gested  various  hypotheses.  According  to  some  people. 
Signor  Mussolini  was  led  astray  by  personal  vanity  and 
by  the  desire  to  earn  that  title  to  be  considered  “  the  greatest 
Italian  statesman  ”,  which  was  assigned  many  years  ago 
by  his  predecessor  Crispi  to  the  man  who  should  achieve 
the  triumph  of  settling  the  Roman  Question.  He  let  it, 
therefore,  be  seen  that  he  was  anxious  to  gain  the  political 
support  of  the  Catholics  and  thus  succeeded  in  giving  the 
impression  that  everything  would  work  out  satisfactorily 
in  practice  in  the  long  run.  Other  people,  and  among  them 
many  Catholics,  consider  that  the  Pope  was  altogether 
too  confiding  and  got  the  worst  of  the  bargain.  Yet  others, 
again,  cynically  profess  to  believe  that  each  of  the  two 
parties  hoped  to  get  the  better  of  the  other,  and  that  they 
both  ended  by  cheating  each  other  and  themselves. 

These  popular  explanations,  in  spite  of  their  obvious 
crudity,  contain,  when  taken  together,  a  certain  element 
of  truth.  The  fact  of  the  matter,  so  far  as  one  can  judge. 
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is  that  in  signing  the  Lateran  Accords  the  two  parties  were 
actuated  by  different  motives  and  concentrated  their 
attention  upon  different  objectives.  As  Senator  Gentile 
so  acutely  pointed  out,  “  The  Church  came  to  the  Treaty 
through  the  Concordat,  and  the  State  came  to  the  Con¬ 
cordat  through  the  Treaty.”  In  other  words,  the  Church 
attached  overwhelming  importance  to  the  Concordat — 
even  to  the  extent  that  the  Pope  declared  it  to  be  inseparable 
from  the  Treaty — ^whereas  the  Government  was  primarily 
interested  in  the  Treaty  and  in  thereby  solWng  once  and 
for  all  the  Roman  Question. 

Now,  so  far  as  the  Treaty  is  concerned,  there  has  been 
relatively  little  friction,  and  the  application  of  its  clauses 
has  given  rise  to  no  serious  disputes.  The  one  clause  which 
has  been  invoked  by  the  Pope  has  been  Clause  8,  dealing 
with  offences  to  the  person  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff.  Pius 
XI  has  invoked  this  clause  in  connection  with  his  campaign 
of  protest  against  the  Government’s  policy  of  toleration 
towards  “  Protestant  propaganda  ”,  and,  with  much  more 
justification,  in  his  protests  against  some  of  the  more 
violently  anti-clerical  demonstrations  of  the  university 
students.  If  the  Fascist  authorities  cannot  be  wholly 
acquitted  of  having  tolerated  these  demonstrations  they 
could  at  least  plead  the  difficulty  of  identifying  the  culprits. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  a  pamphlet  derogatory  to  the 
Holy  See  was  published  measures  were  at  once  taken 
against  the  joint  authors.  On  the  whole,  there  has  been 
little  difficulty  in  the  international  relations  between  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  and  the  Vatican  City  State. 

The  history  of  the  Concordat  has,  unfortunately,  been 
much  more  chequered.  Primarily  the  present  dispute 
arose  out  of  the  alleged  illegitimate  activities  of  certain 
Italian  subjects  belonging  to  the  Italian  branch  of  the 
Azione  Cattolica  (Catholic  Action)  ;  a  body  which,  as  we 
shall  see,  was  specifically  mentioned  and  safeguarded  under 
the  Concordat.  Had  the  Catholic  Action  not  been  so 
safeguarded  the  Pope  would,  of  course,  have  had  no 
juridical  grounds  for  interference,  and  Signor  Mussolini 
would  have  been  free  to  deal  as  he  pleased  both  with  the 
alleged  culprits  and  with  the  organisation  as  a  whole.  But 
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the  Italian  Catholic  Action  is  one  of  the  institutions 
nearest  to  the  Pope’s  heart.  This  body,  which  has  branches 
all  over  the  world,  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  valued  and 
important  propaganda  creations  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Constituted,  in  the  Pope’s  own  words,  from  “  Catholics 
of  every  social  class  ”  exercising  a  “  veritable  apostolate  ” 
in  its  multifarious  activities  through  centres  “  legitimately 
set  up  and  hence  aided  and  supported  by  the  authority 
of  the  Bishops  ”,  the  Catholic  Action  was  defined  as  “  never 
of  a  material,  but  of  a  spiritual  order ;  not  of  an  earthly, 
but  of  a  celestial  order ;  not  political,  but  religious.” 
It  is  intended  to  embrace  all  Catholics  “  without  distinc¬ 
tion  of  age,  sex,  social  conditions,  culture  and  national 
and  political  tendencies  ”,  so  long  as  these  are  not  contrary 
to  evangelical  doctrine  and  the  law  of  Christianity.  This 
powerful  and  influential  body  has  created  in  Italy  many 
subsidiary  organisations  which  are  concerned  with  educa¬ 
tion  and  social  welfare.  It  has  particularly  interested 
itself  in  education  and  thus  entered  a  field  of  activity  which 
the  Fascist  regime  regards  of  peculiar  importance  to  itself 
and  to  the  State. 

Outside  Italy  activities  such  as  these,  pursued  by  the 
officially  recognised  national  Church,  would  normally 
be  not  only  tolerated  but  even  encouraged.  But  in  Italy 
this  is  not  the  case.  The  Fascist  theory  of  the  “  totali¬ 
tarian  ”  State  is  extremely  jealous  of,  not  to  say  hostile 
to  any  institutions  not  dependent  upon  the  Gk)vernment. 
A  special  point  has  always  been  made  of  the  preservation 
under  Fascism  of  private  property  as  providing  a  stimulus 
to  private  initiative.  But  this  private  initiative  is  very 
carefully  supervised.  By  means  of  its  social  and  labour 
legislation,  above  all  by  means  of  its  system  of  trades 
unions,  ‘‘  federations  ”  and  “  corporations  ”,  Italy  is, 
in  effect,  being  governed  under  a  form  of  State  Socialism 
which  is  none  the  less  real  for  not  being  openly  acknow¬ 
ledged  as  such.  As  it  is,  the  supreme  importance  of  the 
State  is  typified  by  catch  phrases  such  as  ‘‘  Everything 
within  the  State  ;  nothing  outside  the  State  ”,  and  the  Pope 
was  not  exaggerating  when  in  his  last  Encyclical  he  summed 
up  the  Fascist  doctrine  and  practice  as  a  revival  of  ”  Pagan 
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worship  of  the  State.”  It  can  readily  be  understood  that 
such  a  ”  totalitarian  ”  State  would  have  preferred  not  to 
have  at  all  in  its  midst  such  a  powerful  organisation  as  the 
Catholic  Action,  especially  when  it  was  placed  under  excep¬ 
tional  protection.  But  on  this  point  the  Pope  refused  to 
give  way.  Indeed,  according  to  an  obviously  inspired 
statement  which  was  made  to  the  French  Havas  News 
Agency,  the  safeguarding  of  the  Catholic  Action  organisa¬ 
tions  was  the  principal  inducement  to  the  Holy  Father 
in  signing  the  Lateran  Treaty  and  Concordat.  Upon 
this  occasion  it  was  Signor  Mussolini  who  gave  way  and 
who  reluctantly  consented  to  recognise  the  organisations 
dependent  upon  the  Catholic  Action  in  return  for  a  guarantee 
that  their  activities  would  be  pursued  outside  party  politics. 

The  great  stress  laid  upon  this  subject  may  be  clearly 
seen  if  we  compare  the  relevant  article  in  the  original 
draft  proposals  submitted  by  the  Holy  See  with  the  final 
text  of  the  article  of  the  Concordat.  The  original  draft 
proposed  by  the  Vatican  ran  as  follows  : 

'*  The  State  recognises  the  organizations  dependent  upon  the  Italian 
Catholic  .\ction,  which  has  been  constituted  by  the  Holy  See  outside 
and  above  every  party  and  under  immediate  dependence  upon  the 
Hierarchy  for  the  affirmation,  diffusion,  realisation  and  defence  of 
Catholic  principles  in  the  life  of  the  individual,  the  family  and  society. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Holy  See  renews  to  all  Italian  ecclesiastics 
and  members  of  religious  orders  its  prohibition  against  belonging  to 
any  political  party  whatsoever  or  in  any  manner  at  all  taking  any 
party  action.” 

In  Article  43  of  the  Concordat,  as  finally  ratified,  we 
read : 

”  The  Italian  State  recognises  the  organisations  dependent  upon 
the  Italian  Catholic  Action  in  so  far  as  they,  according  to  the  dis- 
jwsitions  of  the  Holy  See,  pursue  their  activities  outside  every  political 
party  and  under  immediate  dependence  upon  the  Hierarchy  of  the 
Church  for  the  diffusion  and  realisation  of  Catholic  principles.  The 
Holy  See  takes  the  opportunity  of  the  stipulation  of  the  present 
Concordat  to  renew  to  all  Italian  ecclesiastics  and  members  of  religious 
orders  the  prohibition  against  inscribing  themselves  in  and  taking 
a  militant  part  in  any* political  party  whatsoever.” 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  words  “  defence  ”  and  “  in 
the  life  of  the  individual,  the  family  and  society  ”  were 
deliberately  omitted  in  the  final  text.  On  the  other  hand. 
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the  insertion  of  the  words  “  according  to  the  dispositions 
of  the  Holy  See  ”  was  remarkable  as  clearly  indicating  the 
desire  to  define  an  ob*dously  ticklish  and  important  question 
with  the  greatest  possible  precision.  A  still  more  patent 
proof  of  the  difficulties  which  had  been  encountered  in  the 
drafting  of  Article  43  was  the  insertion  of  a  succeeding 
article,  which  provided  for  the  adjustment  of  any  disputes 
arising  out  of  the  question,  and  which  laid  down  that  such 
differences  should  be  composed  in  a  friendly  spirit  and  by 
the  exercise  of  common  sense. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  care  with  which  Article 
43  was  drafted  serious  differences  did  arise — differences 
within  the  last  few  months  so  serious  that  for  a  day  or  two 
the  Italian  lay  Press  was  prompted  to  ask  whether  the 
Concordat  any  longer  served  any  useful  purpose,  and 
whether  the  only  possible  solution  of  the  quarrel  did  not 
lie  in  the  denunciation  of  the  Concordat.  It  would  be 
extremely  interesting  to  know  what  occurred  behind  the 
scenes  at  this  moment.  Evidently  something  highly 
important  happened,  since  one  prominent  journalistic 
spokesman  of  the  Government’s  views,  who  had  broadly 
hinted  one  evening  at  the  desirability  of  such  action,  turned 
completely  round  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  following 
evening  brazenly  rebuked  a  colleague  who,  that  morning, 
had  explicitly  called  for  the  denunciation  of  the  Concordat. 
If  the  suggestion  was  a  bluff  it  was  a  lamentable  failure, 
for  the  Vatican  paid  no  ostensible  attention  to  the  threat. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  suggestion  was  seriously  made  it 
was  one  of  those  mistakes  which,  according  to  Talleyrand, 
are  worse  than  a  crime.  Neither  Italy  nor  the  Vatican  would 
gain  by  tearing  up  the  Lateran  Agreements  now  that  they 
have  once  been  ratified,  and  in  their  heart  of  hearts  both 
sides  are  perfectly  well  aware  of  the  fact. 

How  is  it,  then,  it  may  again  be  asked  in  more  detail, 
that  such  disputes  should  arise  from  so  carefully  drafted 
an  article  ?  The  answer  would  appear  to  be  that  Pius  XI 
and  Signor  Mussolini  are  not  in  agreement  in  their  definition 
of  what  constitutes  political  .activity.  In  his  description 
of  the  Catholic  Action,  referred  to  above,  the  Pope  went 
on  to  say  that  the  activities  of  that  body  “  embrace  the 
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whole  man  in  private  and  public  life,  ensuring  his  better 
formation,  both  religious  and  civil.”  Furthermore,  he 
declared  that  the  Catholic  Action  ”  will  not  exclude  ” 
the  participation  of  its  adherents  in  public  life  “in  all  its 
manifestations.”  Again,  speaking  not  long  before  the  last 
quarrel  had  broken  out,  the  Pope  told  a  deputation  of  the 
Catholic  Action  that  the  organisation  should  be  present 
always  and  everywhere,  for  moral  problems  were  involved, 
and,  since  the  problems  not  only  of  individuals  but  also 
of  “  social  morality  ”  could  not  escape  the  law  of  God, 
they  were  -  in  the  “  proper  conditions  and  measure  ”  a 
concern  of  the  apostolate  of*  the  Catholic  Action.  From 
these  and  other  utterances  it  seems  that  the  Pope  inter¬ 
prets,  and  must  always  have  meant  to  interpret,  the  wording 
of  Article  43  in  a  narrow  and  literal  sense.  For  him  the 
forbidden  ground  was  and  is  membership  and  activity  in 
a  political  party.  Hence,  while  finally  admitting  that  there 
had  been  a  connection  between  the  Partito  Popolare  of 
Don  Sturzo  and  the  Catholic  Action,  the  Pope  sought  to 
minimise  his  admission  by  his  declaration  that  only  four 
former  local  directors  of  the  Partito  Popolare  had  become 
local  directors  of  the  Catholic  Action.  This  explanation 
can  hardly  fail  to  recall  the  excuse  of  Mr.  Easy’s  maid¬ 
servant  that  her  illegitimate  baby  was  “  such  a  little  one.” 

So  far  from  denying  to  the  Catholic  Action  the  right  of 
interfering  in  politics,  in  the  broadest  sense  the  Pope,  as 
we  have  seen,  has  done  nothing  of  the  sort.  Indeed,  the 
Church  has  always  insisted  that  when  politics  touch  the 
Altar,  she  has  both  a  right  and  duty  to  make  her  voice 
heard.  Witness,  to  take  only  one  recent  and  familiar 
instance,  the  still  unsettled  dispute  between  the  British 
authorities  and  the  Vatican  in  Malta.  Now,  it  is  a  truism 
to  say  that  the  tendency  of  much  modem  legislation  is  to 
deal  with  social  and  political  problems  from  the  standpoint 
of  morality,  and  that  consequently  the  area  of  debatable 
land  where  the  interests  of  the  Church  and  of  the  State 
are  increasingly  apt  to  meet,  and  overlap  or  even  clash,  is 
constantly  growing  even  larger  and  larger.  It  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  attack  upon  the  Church  sprang 
originally  out  of  a  circular  addressed  by  the  president  of 
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the  Roman  branch  of  the  Catholic  Action  in  which  he 
announced  the  formation  of  a  National  Working  Men’s 
Secretariat.  The  duties  of  this  body  were  defined  as  “  the 
technical  training  of  the  working-man  members,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  schemes  of  assistance,  the  carrying  out  in  the  social 
field  of  any  activity  which  may  prove  a  help  and  encour¬ 
agement  in  the  varying  conditions  of  our  daily  life.”  This 
proposal  was  at  once  denounced  as  “  an  act  of  illegality 
and  anti-Fascism  ”,  infringing  the  legal  basis  of  the  Fascist 
Corporative  State.  Eventually,  the  circular  was  disclaimed 
by  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Catholic  Action  and  the 
official  resigned.  Fresh  fuel  was  heaped  on  the  fire  by 
the  publication  of  the  Papal  Encyclical  commemorating 
the  40th  anniversary  of  the  Encyclical  Rerum  Novarum^ 
issued  by  Leo  XIII,  and  bringing  up  to  date  that  document 
claimed  by  the  Church  to  be  the  Magna  Carta  of  Catholic 
social  action.  Hence,  to  a  man  of  Signor  Mussolini’s 
ideas,  the  Church  represents  an  almost  omnipresent  and 
insidious  factor  which  must,  indeed,  be  taken  into  account 
and  treated  with  deference,  but  which  none  the  less  must 
be  carefully  watched. 

While  acknowledging,  somewhat  grudgingly,  that  Fascism 
has  restored  religion  to  the  elementary  schools,  the  Church 
complains  that  this  religious  teaching  is  not  so  much  a 
spirit  informing  the  whole  life  and  curriculum  of  the  pupils 
as  a  subject  by  itself  which  is  due  to  be  taught  at  certain 
stated  hours  in  the  same  way  as  geography  or  arithmetic 
is  taught.  Such  criticism  is  not  without  an  element  of 
truth.  Rightly  or  wrongly  Signor  Mussolini  is  popularly 
supposed  to  be  personally,  Parcus  deorum  cultor  et  infrequens 
and,  if  he  has  restored  the  crucifix  to  the  schoolroom,  he 
has,  it  is  surmised,  done  so  more  from  political  reasons 
than  from  any  profound  devotion  to  religion  as  such. 

It  is  here  that  the  most  fundamental  difference  between 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  ”  totalitarian  ”  State 
has  revealed  itself.  Rejecting  the  Pope’s  narrow  inter¬ 
pretation  of  what  is  forbidden  political  ground.  Signor 
Mussolini  has  clearly  regarded  the  veto  in  a  wider  sense 
and  has  applied  it  to  all  fields  of  political-social  activity, 
thus  restricting  the  Church  in  effect  to  little  beyond  the 
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outward  forms  and  practice  of  religion.  Such  a  limitation 
would,  of  course,  be  fatal  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
as  to  any  other  Church.  Of  this  the  Vatican  is  very 
well  aware.  Not  only  does  the  Vatican  not  accept  such 
a  curtailment  of  its  functions,  but  it  carries  the  war 
into  the  enemy’s  camp  and  declares  that  it,  and  not 
the  State,  is  the  organisation  rightfully  charged  with 
the  education  of  the  young.  Although,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  quarrel  began  over  the  labour-social  activities 
of  the  Catholic  Action  it  was  speedily  transferred  to  the 
question  of  education,  and  it  is  highly  significant  that  the 
Government  has  struck,  not  at  the  organisations  for  adults 
dependent  upon  the  Catholic  Action,  but  at  the  Catholic 
Youth  bodies.  This  fact  alone,  as  the  Pope  was  quick  to 
point  out,  revealed  the  real  intentions  of  the  Government. 
For,  as  the  Holy  Father  pertinently  asked,  if  the  Catholic 
Action  were  being  attacked  for  its  political  activities,  why 
was  it  being  attacked  in  those  organisations  which  from  the 
very  nature  of  things  could  have  least  to  do  with  politics  ? 

But  the  Pope’s  point  was,  rightly  considered,  largely 
a  debating  point.  The  old  Jesuitical  maxim  that  the  first 
seven  years  of  a  child’s  life  are  those  which  govern  his 
later  career  has  not  only  been  borne  in  mind,  but  developed 
by  both  the  disputants.  From  the  tender  years  in  which 
he  joins  the  Ballila  and  then  passes  through  the  ranks  of 
the  Avanguar distil  the  Fasci  Giovanili  di  Combattimento 
and  the  Milizia^  the  young  Italian  to-day  is  being  drilled 
to  believe  that  the  interests  of  the  State  are  supreme  and 
take  precedence  over  all  considerations  of  the  individual 
and  of  the  family.  This  “  Pagan  worship  of  the  State  ” 
is  utterly  rejected  by  the  Church.  For  it,  the  individual  is 
not  a  mere  number  in  a  body  but  a  being  with  a  soul,  and 
endowed  with  certain  inalienable  rights  and  privileges. 
For  it,  the  important  organism  is  the  family  and  the  proper 
educator  of  the  young  is  the  Church.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  go  into  the  Church’s  educational  claims.  The 
question  was  set  out  clearly  by  Pius  XI  in  a  recent  Encyclical 
and  forms  really  a  part  of  the  whole  Papal  morality  as 
expounded  in  his  other  Encyclicals  upon  Christian  marriage 
and  social  action.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  Church 
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starts  from  a  hypothesis  diametrically  opposed  to  that 
assumed  by  Fascism,  and  arrives  at  conclusions  no  less 
contradictory. 

Upon  this  subject  both  parties  are  equally  determined. 
Speaking  before  the  Chamber  in  favour  of  the  ratification 
of  the  Lateran  Accords,  Signor  Mussolini  declared  it 
unthinkable  that  the  Fascist  regime  should  renounce  its 
rights  to  educate  the  young. 

"  In  this  matter,”  he  said,  "  we  are  intractable.  Teaching  must 
be  ours.  These  children  must  be  educated  in  our  religious  faith,  but 
we  need  to  complete  this  education,  we  need  to  give  to  these  youngsters 
the  sense  of  virility,  of  power,  of  conquest ;  above  all,  we  need  to 
transmit  to  them  our  faith  and  our  hopes.” 

The  reply  of  the  Pope  was  not  long  in  coming  and  was  no 
less  unequivocal. 

"  Where  we  shall  never  be  in  agreement,”  His  Holiness  declared, 
"  is  as  regards  all  that  which  seeks  to  restrict,  diminish  and  deny  the 
right  which  nature  and  God  have  given  to  the  family,  and  to  the 
Church  in  the  field  of  education.  On  this  point  we  do  not  wish  to 
say  that  we  are  intractable,  because  among  other  things  intractability 
is  not  a  virtue,  but  only  that  we  are  intransigeant ;  just  as  we  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  intransigeant  if  we  were  asked  how  much  two 
and  two  make." 

How  this  dispute  will  end  it  is,  at  the  moment,  impossible 
to  foretell.  The  dilemma  seems  to  be  that  of  the  irresistible 
force  having  encountered  the  immovable  mass.  A  com¬ 
plete  rupture  followed  by  a  denunciation  ot  the  Concordat 
is  highly  improbable.  Both  sides  must  by  now  be  aware 
that  they  have  handled  their  dispute  with  quite  astonishing 
maladroitness.  Such  at  least  is  the  general  impression 
of  the  Italian  nation  as  a  whole,  irrespective  of  its 
sharply  divided  sympathies  and  prejudices.  There  are,  of 
course,  further  means  open  to  both  sides  of  making 
themselves  disagreeable,  if  they  so  wish.  The  Pope 
might  treat  the  leaders  of  the  Fascist  Party  much  in 
the  same  way  as  he  has  treated  the  members 
of-  the  Action  Fratu^aise.  Signor  Mussolini  might  take 
measures  against  the  Catholic  private  schools,  which 
are  not  merely  a  most  efficacious  means  for  the 
spreading  of  Roman  Catholic  doctrines  but  also  for  obtain- 
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ing  money.  A  hint  that  this  weapon  might  be  used  was 
even  given  in  an  article  in  the  Popolo  dTtalia  w’ritten  by 
the  Duce’s  brother,  Dr.  Amaldo  Mussolini.  Since  the 
passage  of  the  School  Reform  carried  through  by  Senator 
Gentile,  private  schools  have  had  a  successful  career  in 
Italy  and  the  Catholic  ones  are  generally  considered  to  be 
the  best.  The  results  of  the  State  examinations  at  any  rate 
go  to  show  that  their  pupils  are  well  educated.  The  taunt 
has  been  thrown  in  the  face  of  the  members  of  Catholic 
schools  and  organisations  dependent  upon  the  Catholic 
Action  that  they  are  “  rabbits  ”,  the  Italian  equivalent  of 
milksops.  This  charge,  as  was  pointed  out  in  ./the 
Osservatore  Romano,  is  unfounded,  and  figures  were  quoted 
to  show  how  many  decorations  for  valour  were  won  in  the 
War  by  former  members  of  such  institutions.  It  is, 
therefore,  to  be  hoped  in  the  interests  of  Italy  as  a  whole 
that  the  policy  of  interfering  with  the  Catholic  schools 
will  not  be  adopted. 

The  most  likely  outcome  of  the  dispute  will  probably.be 
some  compromise  and  modus  vivendi.  It  might  be  very 
plausibly  argued  that  such  a  solution  is  really  in  the  best 
interests  of  Italy  herself  rather  than  a  ^rictory  all  along  the 
line  of  one  or  other  of  the  two  parties.  If  the  Pope  is 
standing  for  political  liberty  of  conscience,  and  if  the 
columns  of  the  Osservatore  Romano  represent  to-day  the 
only  really  independent  criticism  of  the  Fascist  regime 
published  in  the  Italian  peninsula.  Signor  Mussolini  may 
well  claim  to  be  defending  the  freedom  of  religious  cults 
from  the  intolerant  bigotry  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Meanwhile  if  the  position  were  not  really  serious  and  almost 
tragic,  it  would  not  be  without  its  humorous  aspects  to  the 
outside  observer.  To  the  Papal  claim  of  infallibility  for 
words  spoken  ex  cathedra  the  Fascists  go  one  better  with 
their  dictum  that  “  Mussolini  is  always  right.”  The 
position  of  the  Italian  who  is  at  once  a  good  Fascist  and  a 
good  Catholic  must  be  highly  embarrassing. 


CURRENT  PROBLEMS  OF  WORLD  ECONOMICS 
II — ^The  Price  Problem 

By  Prof.  T.  Gregory,  D.Sc. 

A  STRANGE  fate  awaits  those  who  would  seek  to 
discredit  the  teachings  of  economic  science,  by 
emphasising  the  contrast  between  the  pale  abstrac¬ 
tions  by  which  economists  seek  to  make  clear  the  workings 
of  our  complicated  modem  institutions  and  the  objectivity 
and  concreteness,  the  super-volitional  reality,  as  it  appears 
at  first  sight,  of  these  institutions  themselves.  In  the  case 
of  other  sciences  the  same  discrepancy  between  appearance 
and  reality  obtains,  but  the  physicist  has  not  to  suffer 
from  a  loss  of  prestige  from  the  circumstance  that  he 
analyses  matter  into  constituents  so  mysterious  that  the 
average  mind  is  in  fact  unable  to  make  clear  to  itself  w'hat 
ultimate  reality,  in  physical  philosophy,  amounts  to ;  the 
economist  is  in  not  so  fortunate  a  situation.  But,  in 
fact,  the  ultimate  reality  by  which  modern  economic 
life  is  governed  is  something  which  economic  science 
persisted  in  regarding  for  generations  as  something 
irrelevant  and  inessential ;  as  a  “  mere  veil  ”  dis¬ 
torting  the  reality  of  things.  That  ultimate  reality  is 
money  ;  and  because  all  modem  economic  life  is  based 
upon  the  existence  of  monetary  units,  it  is  thereby  given  a 
quality  of  abstractness  unnoticed  only  because  it  is  so 
obvious.  For  as  soon  as  the  quantities  involved  in  pro¬ 
duction  and  consumption,  in  effort  and  sacrifice  and 
reward,  are  expressed  in  terms  of  money — ^i.e.,  as  soon  as 
economic  society  becomes  based  on  pecuniary  standards, 
the  mass  of  economic  transactions  become  reduced  to  a 
common  denominator  of  expression,  the  concreteness  of 
economic  facts  disappears,  and  there  is  left  in  their  place, 
as  the  measure  of  effort  and  achievement,  one  thing  alone 
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— the  balance  sheet  by  which  outlay  and  investment  are 
measured  up  against  reward.  As  soon  as  economic  activity 
becomes  measurable  in  terms  of  money,  exact  calculation 
becomes  possible,  but  the  significance  of  the  calculation 
is  dependent,  not  only  upon  the  behaviour  of  the  individual 
business  man,  but  upon  the  behaviour  of  the  measuring 
rod  employed.  To  assess  the  degree  to  which  monetary 
institutions  are  themselves  a  cause  of  social  and  economic 
change  is,  in  fact,  to  discuss  the  problem  of  prices,  for  an 
economic  magnitude,  expressed  in  terms  of  the  quantity 
of  money  which  it  is  “  worth  ”  at  any  moment,  is  a  price- 
expression  ;  and  variations  in  prices  may  come  about, 
not  because  of  any  alteration  in  the  relative  position  of 
things  inter  je,  but  because  of  changes  in  the  relations  of 
all  things  and  money.  And  it  is  these  latter  causes  of 
changes  in  prices  which,  we  are  beginning  to  see,  are  among 
the  most  powerful  agencies  of  social  change. 

That  price  changes  should  initiate  social  change  is  due 
to  two  circumstances.  Prices  measure  both  reward — 
i.e.,  money — incomes  and  obligation — i.e.,  money  debts. 
It  follows  from  this  that  price  changes  may  and  do  initiate 
alterations  in  the  position  of  individuals  and  of  classes 
which,  whether  on  balance  the  individuals  or  classes 
concerned  are  favourably  or  unfavourably  affected,  intro¬ 
duce  elements  of  arbitrariness  and  hazard  into  economic 
life  alien  to  the  whole  conception  of  a  rationally  determined 
economic  order.  Individual  price-changes  are  an  indispen¬ 
sable  part  of  the  mechanism  of  production  :  general  price- 
changes  are  not.  If  a  particular  product  or  service  is  in 
greater  demand,  its  relative  shortage  of  supply  for  the  time 
being  drives  up  its  price,  increases  therefore  the  incomes 
of  those  who  help  to  produce  it  and  thus  encourages 
its  further  production.  But  if  the  prices  of  all  goods  and 
services  simultaneously  rose,  the  relative  position  of  each 
producer  would  remain  unchanged,  and  the  price-changes 
so  taking  place  (in  so  far  as  one  is  considering  the  price- 
mechanism  as  the  best  guide  available,  under  conditions 
of -free  enterprise  and  division  of  labour,  to  the  direction 
which  production  ought  to  take)  would  be  without  effect, 
though  they  might  have  other  and  undesirable  consc- 
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quences  in  other  directions.  Thus,  to  put  the  matter  in 
a  somewhat  different  way,  general  changes  in  the  level  of 
prices  occasion  windfall  changes  in  the  distribution  of 
income,  and  initiate  in  consequence  far-reaching  economic 
and  social  changes.  Two  illustrations  may  suffice  to 
make  clear  the  general  bearing  of  what  has  been  said. 
A  fall  in  the  general  level  of  prices  has  the  effect  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  burden  of  indebtedness  and,  as  a  consequence, 
of  improving  the  position  of  a  creditor  class.  If  the  price 
change  in  question  is  so  violent  and  sudden  that  it  is  not 
possible  adequately  to  offset  it,  say  by  an  increase  of  pro¬ 
ductivity,  such  a  redistribution  of  income  may  easily  result 
in  a  social  or  political  movement  intended  to  bring  about 
a  readjustment  favourable  to  the  debtor,  who  has  lost  as 
much  as  the  creditor  has  gained.  It  is  impossible  to 
understand,  e.g.,  the  waves  of  agrarian  socialism  which 
swept  the  farming  areas  of  the  United  States  in  the  ’eighties 
of  last  century  without  taking  into  account  the  fall  in  prices 
which  at  that  time  greatly  increased  the  burden  of  mortgage 
indebtedness  which  the  farmer  had  incurred.  The 
conflict  between  the  peasant  and  the  fisc  at  all  times  has 
been  largely  a  function  of  the  current  trend  of  prices. 
Again,  a  sudden  and  violent  upturn  of  prices  benefits  the 
debtor  at  the  expense  of  the  creditor,  and,  in  general,  all 
those  with  residuary  and  fluctuating  incomes  as  compared 
with  fixed  or  inelastic  incomes.  The  social  resentment 
produced  by  a  situation  of  this  kind  led  during  the  period 
of  the  late  war  and  the  boom  which  followed  it  to  the 
invention  and  employment  of  a  term  of  abuse  of  which  we 
have  not  heard  the  last — “  the  profiteer.”  And  when  the 
rise  of  prices  is  so  continuous  and  so  violent  as  to  make 
rational  calculation  altogether  impossible,  the  whole 
economic  fabric  of  society  is  threatened  with  destruction ; 
for  without  confidence  in  the  future  of  prices  it  is  impossible 
to  conduct  modern  economic  life.  The  position  of 
Central  Europe  in  the  period  1921  to  1925  is  the  classical 
illustration  of  the  dangers  of  extreme  price  instability. 
But  the  period  of  price-change  through  which  we  are  now 
passing  affords,  also,  striking  confirmation  of  the  dis¬ 
integrating  effects  of  price-change,  though  on  this  occasion 
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price  movements  have  been  in  a  downward,  and  rapidly 
downward,  direction.  To  the  collapse  of  prices  in 
the  last  two  years  must  be  attributed  the  political  difficulties 
of  South  American  republics  ;  the  financial  and  economic 
crisis  in  Germany  and  the  reopening  of  the  whole  Repara¬ 
tions  question  ;  unemployment  on  a  vast  scale  in  America 
and  this  country,  the  serious  blow  to  the  prestige  of 
Government  everywhere,  and  the  almost  complete  collapse 
of  the  system  of  international  investment  upon  which  the 
continued  economic  progress  of  the  world  largely  depends. 
These  are  serious  consequences  to  deduce  from  what  seems 
at  first  sight  so  remote  a  cause.  But  the  chain  of  causation 
is  simple  enough  when  it  is  remembered  that  no  change  in 
the  general  level  of  prices  can  be  initiated  which  does 
not  affect  the  distribution  of  income,  the  burden  of 
taxation  and  of  indebtedness,  and  therefore  the  relative 
position  of  different  social  classes.  In  countries  such  as 
the  Latin- American  Republics,  a  fall  in  raw  material  prices 
at  once  dislocates  the  whole  local  economic  life  and,  since 
a  large  part  of  their  indebtedness  is  to  foreign  countries, 
aggravates  the  foreign  exchange  situation  and  makes  new 
loans  from  abroad  difficult  to  obtain.  The  very  cessation 
of  these  loans  adds  to  the  difficulties  of  the  situation,  and 
economic  distress  recoils,  illogically  but  naturally  enough, 
upon  the  heads  of  the  politicians  who  happen  to  be  in  office 
at  the  time. 

It  therefore  becomes  a  matter  of  great  importance  to 
determine  as  accurately  as  possible  the  causes  of  the  recent 
fall  of  prices,  because  without  accurate  diagnosis  it  is  out 
of  the.  question  to  distinguish  between  what  is  possible 
and  what  impossible  in  the  way  of  remedial  action.  It 
has  become  the  fashion  to  ascribe  the  recent  fall  in  prices 
to  two  allied  factors — to  the  absolute  shortage  of  gold 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  maldistribution  of  gold  on 
the  other.  I  am  unable  personally  to  share  the  view  that 
the  present  situation  can  be  adequately  explained  by  direct 
reference  to  these  two  factors.  As  I  have  elsewhere  argued, 
it  is  easy  to  fall  into  circular  reasoning  in  this  connection, 
for  if  a  shortage  of  gold  is  defined  as  a  state  of  gold  pro¬ 
duction  which  leads  to  a  fall  of  prices,  and  a  fall  of  prices  is 
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explained  as  due  to  the  shortage  of  gold,  the  whole  chain  of 
argument  employed  begs  the  essential  points  at  issue.  And 
so,  mutatis  mutandis ^  of  an  alleged  maldistribution  of  gold. 

Apart  from  the  drain  of  gold  to  the  East,  primarily  for 
purposes  of  hoarding,  and  the  use  of  gold  in  the  industrial 
arts,  the  entire  world  output  of  gold  flows  into  the  vaults  of 
Central  Banks.  Upon  the  basis  of  their  gold  stocks 
the  Central  Banks  build  up  a  volume  of  note-issue  and 
deposits,  which  latter  serve  directly  and  indirectly  as  the 
cash  basis  upon  which  the  commercial  banks  erect  a 
superstructure  of  credit — i.e.,  the  deposits  of  the  commercial 
banks  are  protected  by  the  Central  Bank  notes,  held  in  the 
vaults  of  the  commercial  banks,  and  by  the  deposits  held  by 
them  at  the  Central  Bank.  Given  a  certain  rate  of  gold 
production,  then,  the  effective  volume  of  purchasing  power 
which  can  be  built  up  upon  the  available  gold  supplies 
depends  upon  :  (i)  The  absolute  effective  amount  of  gold 
production  less  the  amount  of  gold  absorbed  in  non¬ 
monetary  directions  ;  (2)  The  amount  of  purchasing  power 
built  up  on  the  basis  of  their  accruing  gold  supplies 
by  the  Central  Banks  ;  (3)  Upon  the  proportion  of  this 
purchasing  power  which,  in  its  turn,  is  utilised  by  other 
banking  institutions  for  reserve  purposes  ;  and  (4)  Upon 
the  amount  of  purchasing  power  which  in  turn  is  built  up 
on  the  basis  of  these  reserves  for  banking  institutions  other 
than  Central  Banks  themselves.  The  new  volume  of 
purchasing  power  is  therefore  only  closely  linked  up  with 
net  gold  supplies  if  (a)  Central  Banks  maintain  rigid 
reserve  ratios ;  {b)  If  the  proportion  of  Central  Bank 
purchasing  power  available  for  commercial  bank  reserve 
purposes  remains  rigid  ;  (c)  If  the  volume  of  commercial 
bank  credit  based  upon  a  given  volume  of  reserve  money 
also  remains  rigid.  If,  under  these  circumstances ^  the 
demand  for  purchasing  power  increases  faster  than  the 
supply,  prices  will  fall ;  if,  again,  the  demand  for  pur¬ 
chasing  power  rises  less  rapidly  than  the  supply,  prices  will 
rise.  So  long  as  all  the  conditions  assumed  as  rigid  do  in 
fact  remain  rigid,  and  prices  fall,  the  price  fall  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  due  to  a  “  shortage  of  gold.”  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  unless  it  is  shown  that  the  conditions  assumed  as 
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rigid  have  in  fact  remained  rigid,  and  must  remain  rigid 
in  the  future,  it  is  illegitimate  to  discuss  the  problem  of 
prices  as  if  it  were  merely  a  question  of  the  physical 
output  of  gold.  And  what  has  just  been  said  is  subject  to 
one  more  qualification  of  great  importance.  Even  if  the 
newly  accruing  supplies  of  gold  fall  off,  no  direct  inference 
as  to  the  behaviour  of  prices  can  be  inferred,  so  long  as 
the  existing  gold  stocks  are  capable  of  being  more  fully 
utilised,  in  the  sense  that  a  modification  of  reserve 
ratios  is  possible. 

It  is  easy  to  show  also  that  the  effects  of  gold  movements 
upon  the  price-level  are  by  no  means  simple  and  cannot  be 
predicted  in  the  absence  of  further  assumptions.  An 
international  standard  implies  (within  elastic  limits,  it  is 
true)  an  international  parity  of  prices.  Gold  losses  which 
are  due  to  the  price-level  in  one  part  of  the  international 
field  being  too  high  relatively  to  prices  elsewhere  do  not 
necessarily  alter  the  general  level  of  prices,  but  may  merely 
result  in  prices  all  over  the  field  approaching  stricter 
equality :  falling  in  areas  losing  gold,  rising  in  areas 
receiving  it.  Such  gold  movements  are  effects  of  previous 
price  maladjustments  rather  than  causes  of  new  price 
disequilibria.  Gold  movements  from  one  part  of  the  gold 
standard  area  to  another  can  only  have  the  effect  of  lowering 
the  general  price  level  if:  (a)  The  gold-receiving  areas 
impound  (“  sterilise  ”)  the  accruing  gold,  so  that  it  has  no 
effect  upon  prices  ;  (b)  The  areas  losing  gold  take  steps 
to  prevent  more  of  it  from  going  by  measures  restricting 
credit ;  (c)  Those  areas  which  have  not  yet  lost  gold  also 
take  measures  to  prevent  an  anticipated  loss  of  gold  by 
measures  restricting  credit.  Gold  is  not  “  maldistributed  ** 
merely  because  it  moves  from  one  area  to  another  ;  “  mal¬ 
distribution  ”  is  only  an  awkward  synonym  for  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  Central  Bank  policies  which  prevent  prices  from  ris¬ 
ing  in  one  set  of  areas,  whilst  in  others — since  Central  Bank 
action  is  there  aimed  at  preventing  or  resisting 
further  gold  movements — they  have  the  effect  of  causing 
prices  to  fall ;  and,  once  prices  start  falling,  they  induce 
changes  in  the  attitude  of  the  business  world  towards  new 
enterprise  which  have  the  effect,  for  the  time  being,  of 
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causing  prices  to  fall  still  lower.  But,  whatever  may  be 
the  degree  to  which  in  the  immediate  past  gold  shortage 
and  gold  maldistribution  have  caused  price  falls,  there  is 
this  distinction  between  the  magnitude  of  the  influence 
exerted  by  each  possible  cause  within  a  given  time  period. 
Gold  shortage  can  only  produce  its  effects  gradually — 
is  thus  essentially  a  long-period  factor :  gold  maldistribu¬ 
tion  is  essentially  a  short-period  factor,  which  tends  to 
bring  about  its  own  cure.  For  the  depletion  of  the  gold 
stocks  comes  to  an  end  ;  either  because  the  fall  in  prices 
reverses  the  gold  stream,  or  because,  in  extreme  cases,  the 
countries  concerned  abandon  the  gold  standard,  which 
then  ceases  to  be  a  factor  making  for  price  decline.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  gold-receiving  centres  cannot  accumu¬ 
late  gold  indefinitely  ;  if  they  tried  to,  the  attempt  would 
result  in  the  liabilities  of  the  local  Central  Bank  being 
covered  up  to  100  per  cent,  by  gold,  and  prices  would 
start  to  rise  again.  Or,  alternatively,  the  pressure  of 
falling  prices  in  other  countries  causes  dislocation  of 
business,  not  only  in  the  countries  losing  gold,  but  also  in 
those  receiving  it,  and  they  abandon  the  policy  of  sterilisa¬ 
tion  because  of  increasing  business  distress  and  growing 
unemployment. 

But,  because  it  can  be  shown  that,  under  appropriate 
conditions,  a  gold  shortage  or  a  gold  maldistribution  could 
lead  to  falling  prices,  it  does  not  follow  that  these  causes 
have  been  operative  as  major  explanations  of  the  course  of 
events  since  the  return  to  the  international  gold 
standard  in  1924^5.  Before  1929  the  movement  of  prices 
was  such  that,  for  the  time  being,  no  obstacle  was  thereby 
presented  to  the  considerable  economic  progress  which 
was  then  being  manifested;  any  tendency  for  the  long- 
period  price  level  to  fall,  due  to  the  combined  effects  of 
gold  production,  rigid  reserve  requirements  and  a  growth 
in  the  demand  for  purchasing  power,  was  marked  by  more 
powerful  and  immediate  forces.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  general  economic  situation  in  the  middle  of  1929 
became  unfavourable,  the  drain  of  gold  to  the  United 
States  under  the  combined  influence  of  the  Wall  Street  boom 
and  hi^  money  rates  in  America  set  up  a  process  of  com- 
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petitive  increases  in  bank  rates  which,  though  not  the 
direct  cause  of  the  turn  in  the  economic  situation  (for 
production  was  already  beginning  to  fall  in  the  United 
States  before  the  conclusion  of  1929),  accentuated  the 
tendencies  making  for  depression.  Once  that  depression 
was  under  way,  it  fed  on  itself  for  the  time  being,  as 
depressions  always  do.  What  has  impeded  recovery  is 
not  only  the  extravagance  of  the  previous  boom — for 
depressions  are  proportionate  to  the  antecedent  upswing — 
but  the  existence  of  political  factors  which  have  delayed 
the  rebirth  of  confidence.  Moreover,  the  depression  has 
revealed  the  existence  of  weaknesses  latent  in  the  economic 
structure,  such  as  the  rigidity  of  the  cost  and  wage  systems, 
and  the  lack  of  elasticity  in  the  price  system  due  to  trusts, 
monopolies,  valorisation  and  stabilisation  schemes  of 
various  kinds,  which  make  the  adjustment  of  relative  prices 
unusually  difficult.  Thus,  before  and  after  the  onset 
of  the  depression,  a  variety  of  factors  have  been  at  work 
and  the  problem  of  the  price  level  cannot  be  stated  in  the 
simple  terms  of  gold  shortage  and  gold  maldistribution. 
So  far  as  monetary  influences  have  been  at  work,  first  as 
originating  causes  of  depression  and  then  as  elements 
retarding  recovery,  they  are  of  a  more  complex  nature  than 
appears  at  first  sight. 

When  one  looks  to  the  future,  there  are  two  issues  which 
require  to  be  sharply  distinguished.  The  first  concerns, 
the  desirability  of  taking  action  ;  the  second  concerns  the 
possibility  of  taking  action.  The  first  is  a  question  of 
policy  ;  the  second  of  technique.  The  problem  of  policy 
is  itself  very  complicated,  and  cannot,  without  running  the 
risk  of  creating  misapprehension,  be  described  merely  as 
a  problem  of  “  price  stabilisation  ”,  because  this  at  once 
raises  the  question :  stabilisation  at  what  level  ?  The 
considerations  which  require  to  be  balanced  against  one 
another  are  these  : — 

(i)  The  tendency  of  a  period  of  rapid  technological 
advance  coincident  with  falling  gold  production  is 
to  cause  prices  to  fall,  unless  other  elements  in  the  monetary 
situation  (i.e.,  reserve  policy,  or  alternatively,  purchasing 
power  policy)  alter.  On  the  other  hand,  such  changes 
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in  prices  which  merely  correspond  to  a  real  increase  in 
technical  efficiency  do  not  burden  the  producer,  though 
they  increase  the  purchasing  power  of  all  fixed  charges 
(including  National  Debt).  The  probability  is  that,  in 
the  absence  of  special  efforts,  prices  will  continue  to 
fall  and  probably,  as  time  goes  on,  more  rapidly  than  the 
state  of  technique  warrants,  for  legislation,  as  well  as  the 
attitude  of  mind  of  monetary  authorities,  stands  in  the 
way  of  monetary  policy  easily  accommodating  itself  to 
alterations  in  the  gold  position.  A  rate  of  price  fall  which 
might  be  borne  without  suffering  would  then  turn  into 
a  rate  of  fall  which  would  inflict  burdens  on  producers  in 
favour  of  other  classes. 

(2)  But  this  further  fall  of  prices  will  take  place  after 
prices  have  already,  in  the  last  two  years,  been  falling  so 
sharply  that  it  has  not  been  possible  for  wage  and  other 
fixed  costs  to  become  adjusted.  The  burden  of  debt  has 
risen  in  proportion  as  prices  have  fallen.  The  question 
here  is  this :  should  an  attempt  be  made  to  adjust  costs  to 
the  price  level,  or  the  price  level  to  the  costs  ?  To  adopt 
the  first  solution  is  to  be  faced  with  great  difficulties, 
arising  from  the  social  struggles  which  develop  in  con¬ 
nection  with  wage  disputes.  For,  even  if  one  were  to 
imagine  wages  to  be  adjusted  to  the  present  price  level,  it 
w'ould  still  be  the  case  that  the  burden  of  debts  would  be 
greater  than  before,  in  proportion  to  the  fall  in  prices.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  no  other  solution  is  possible,  this 
solution — i.e., a  quasi-permanent  stabilisation  of  the  present 
price-level  with  adjusted  wage  and  other  costs — is  prefer¬ 
able  to  the  present  unadjusted  situation,  unless  it  can  be 
held  that  the  progress  of  technique  will  be  sufficiently  rapid, 
even  if  nothing  else  is  done,  to  reduce  costs  so  greatly 
within  a  relatively  short  period  of  time,  that  the  depression 
will  be  overcome  by  this  means  alone,  without  any  violent 
alteration  in  the  general  level  of  incomes.  The  alternative 
solution  is  to  attempt  again  to  raise  prices  to  a  level  more 
consonant  with  costs,  and  to  keep  prices  at  that  level  with 
as  much  accuracy  as  can  be  managed  with  the  monetary 
machinery  available. 

There  can  be  no  question  that,  from  the  standpoint  of 
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the  immediate  future,  a  rise  of  prices,  if  it  can  be  achieved, 
is  preferable  to  a  cutting  of  all  money  costs,  so  as  to  bring 
prices  and  costs  more  into  alignment  than  is  at  present  the 
case.  But,  with  regard  to  the  long  run, divergence  of  view  is 
more  legitimate.  If  one  bears  in  mind  that  the  probable 
course  of  prices,  in  the  absence  of  deliberate  action  in¬ 
tended  to  offset  the  natural  tendency  of  events,  is  likely 
to  be  in  a  downward  direction,  and  that  the  extent  to  which 
the  monetary  authorities  can  check  a  fall  of  prices  by 
deliberate  action  is  still  problematical,  there  is  a  good  deal 
to  be  said  for  the  adoption  of  a  monetary  policy  which 
would  allow  of  a  stabilisation  of  prices  in  terms  of  human 
efforty  rather  than  a  stabilisation  of  prices  in  terms  of  gold. 
The  first  policy  would  allow  gold  prices  to  foil  at 
a  rate  not  greater  than  is  warranted  by  the  rate  of  technical 
improvement ;  the  second  policy  would  mean  that  the 
purchasing  power  of  gold  in  terms  of  human  effort  would 
fall,  but  in  terms  of  goods  would  remain  constant.  If  an 
ounce  of  gold  always  buys  the  same  quantity  of  goods  at  a 
time  when  the  real  cost  of  producing  such  gooefo  is  being 
reduced,  it  is  clear  that  the  gold  ounce  buys  less  human 
effort  than  it  did  before.  But  a  policy  of  gold  price-stabilisa¬ 
tion  has  the  merit  of  being  more  intelligible  to  the  non¬ 
technical  mind,  and  this  is,  in  and  of  itself,  a  very  great 
advantage. 

Discussions  such  as  these  must  necessarily  appear,  and 
are,  impracticable  to  the  lay  mind.  But  their  significance 
will  stand  out  clearly  as  soon  as  it  is  borne  in  mind  that 
the  more  complicated  and  developed  a  society  becomes, 
the  less  desirable  it  is  to  add  to  the  causes  of  social  friction  ; 
for  social  friction  destroys  the  willingness  to  sacrifice 
present  enjoyment  for  the  sake  of  future  gain ;  i.e.,  it 
destroys  the  process  of  long-period  investment  upon  which, 
in  great  measure,  economic  progress  depends.  Changes  in 
the  level  of  prices,  therefore,  will  add  to  the  real  income 
of  the  rentier  at  the  expense  of  other  classes  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  increase  economic  unrest  and,  for  that  reason, 
ultimately  bring  in  less  return  to  the  rentier  than  would 
be  expected  from  the  mere  movement  of  prices.  Changes 
in  the  price-level  which  destroy  income  fr<Mn  investments 
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react  disastrously  on  the  spirit  of  saving,  and  again  bring 
in  less  to  the  classes  which  benefit  directly  from  a  rise  of 
prices  than  appears  on  the  surface,  because  the  supply  of 
savings  falls  off  and  may  even,  in  extreme  cases,  disappear 
altogether.  In  the  end,  modem  industrialism  must  satisfy 
the  average  man’s  sense  of  what  is  just,  if  it  is  to  survive  ; 
though  this  is  not  to  say  that  alternative  systems  would 
necessarily  be  better.  All  that  is  implied  is  that  in  price 
changes  there  lurks  a  danger  to  the  stability  of  economic 
life,  which  must  be  rated  as  a  serious  danger  if  it  involves 
or  is  accompanied  by,  as  has  been  the  case  in  recent  years, 
appalling  unemployment  and  great  political  unrest. 

Some  considerable  increase  in  the  stability  of  prices  is, 
then,  a  first  requisite  of  economic  progress.  But  granted 
the  desirability,  what  of  the  possibility  of  achieving  it  ? 
In  no  event  is  it  possible  to  regard  the  problem  as  so  easily 
soluble  that,  if  only  the  monetary  authorities  give  their 
minds  to  the  task,  fluctuations  can  be  entirely  avoided. 
For  that  the  machinery  available  is  much  too  crude,  and  the 
mechanism  to  be  controlled  much  too  complex  and  imper¬ 
vious  to  action  from  without.  The  case  for  attempting 
action  lies  in  the  fact  that  individual  price  movements 
diverge  upwards  and  downwards  from  a  common  level, 
however  difficult  it  may  be  to  determine  statistically  how 
to  measure  this  level,  and  whatever  may  be  the  complex 
relationships  which  exist  between  the  movements  of  indi¬ 
vidual  prices.  To  keep  this  common  level  from  itself 
fluctuating  violently  over  time  must  be  the  sole  aim  of 
monetary  policy,  so  far  as  price  regulation  is  concerned, 
and  great  dangers  would  arise  if  monetary  authorities 
were  made  responsible  for  the  movements  of  relative 
prices  or  if  the  task  were  imposed  on  them  of  keeping  the 
common  level  of  prices  within  exactly  defined  legal  limits. 
All  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  supply  of  purchasing  power 
is  within  the  control  of  the  monetary  authorities  and  that 
this  gives  them  great  power  over  the  general  level  of  prices. 
It  does  not  follow  that  the  price-mechanism  is  so  delicate 
that  the  economic  machine  will  respond  to  the  stabilising 
action  of  Central  Bankers  as  easily  as  a  liner  responds  to 
the  turn  of  the  wheel.  The  necessity  for  some  genuine 
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attempt  at  price  stabilisation  is,  I  think,  clear  when  the 
grave  consequences  of  extreme  instability  are  frankly 
faced  ;  but  it  is  a  far  step  from  urging  the  necessity  and 
possibility  of  greater  stability  to  a  demonstration  that, 
were  it  not  for  the  shortcomings  of  banks  and  bankers, 
the  price  problem  would  cease  to  exist  at  all. 

A  further  point  of  great  practical  importance  remains 
to  be  discussed.  Price  stabilisation  is  only  possible,  given  an 
international  gold  standard,  by  co-operative  action  among 
the  Central  Banks  of  the  world  ;  for  any  single  bank  which 
attempted  to  stabilise  the  local  price-level  at  a  time  when 
world  prices  were  falling  might  easily  lose  its  reserves 
altogether,  and  be  forced  into  the  alternative  of  either 
abandoning  the  gold  standard  or  ceasing  to  pursue  a 
stabilising  policy.  The  existence  of  the  international  gold 
standard  thus  raises,  not  only  the  issue  of  how  far  stabilising 
action  is  possible  within  the  limits  set  everywhere 
by  its  very  existence,  but  how  far  the  fact  that  the  standard 
is  international  acts  as  a  limit  to  possible  reform  measures. 
From  this  point  of  view  the  fact  that  the  gold  stocks  of  the 
world  are  highly  concentrated  is  a  great  advantage.  For 
such  concentration  reduces  the  number  of  centres  where 
co-operation  is  requisite.  The  Central  Banks  of  .the 
great  money  markets  are  in  a  position  to  influence  greatly 
the  course  of  events  elsewhere,  for  the  rhythm  of  economic 
life  in  the  numerous  areas  depends  largely  on  the  pace  of 
economic  progress  in  the  more  advanced  civilisations, 
since  the  latter  are  both  the  great  buyers  of  raw  materials, 
and  the  only  purveyors  of  capital  upon  a  large  scale.  Pro¬ 
vided  agreement  is  reached  amongst  these  centres,  the 
possibility  of  advance  in  the  required  direction  is  greatly 
strengthened.  But  it  must  be  frankly  admitted  that,  so 
long  as  the  Central  Banks  are  confronted  with  tasks  of  great 
urgency  and  complexity  of  the  kind  they  have  recently 
been  dealing  with,  the  efforts  necessary  to  secure  agreement 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  greater  stability  of  prices  are 
hardly  likely  to  be  made.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that, 
until  the  immediate  problems  are  successfully  solved,  price 
stabilisation  would  probably  not  prove  feasible,  and  that 
delay  is  therefore  not  as  fatal  as  it  at  first  appears.  , 
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What  is  Happening  To  It  ? 

By  Hugh  Walpole 

By  an  odd  coincidence  I  am  writing  this  in  a  Cornish 
fishing-village  whither  I  have  returned  after  an 
absence  of  ten  years.  As  a  “  muling  and  puling  ” 
infant  I  played  on  the  sands  a  mile  away  from  here  ;  as  a 
young  man  with  nothing  in  my  pocket,  my  heart  packed 
with  ambition,  I  wandered  here  one  wet  evening,  spoke  to 
some  fishermen  with  the  result  that  I  lived  here  for 
thirteen  years,  the  most  dramatic  years  of  my  life,  for  it 
was  here  that  I  learnt  of  my  first  success,  here  that  I  fell 
in  love,  here  that,  walking  down  the  hot  sunny  village 
hill  one  August  morning,  I  learnt  that  the  Germans  had 
invaded  Belgium. 

Now  again  I  have  returned.  I  had  long  sworn  that  I 
would  not,  because  the  stories  that  had  reached  my  ears 
of  the  village’s  devastation  •  were  so  horrible  that  I  dared 
not  witness  the  horror  with  my -own  eyes.  But  I  returned. 
It  was  inevitable  that  I  should  for,  with  the  exception  of 
one  other  spot  of  ground,  this  is  the  dearest  to  me  in  the 
world.  So  back  I  came  three  days  ago,  and  all  the  text 
of  my  subject  lies  here. 

This  village  was  cut  out  of  the  rock  centuries  and  centuries 
ago.  Since  time  began  it  has  been  the  perfect  example  of 
the  Tourist’s  Ideal,  with  its  white  cottages,  rock  of  purple, 
orange,  and  silver,  sea  slashing  the  foundations  of  the 
houses  and,  in  winter,  overwhelming  the  cobbled  streets. 
Supremely  beautiful  in  its  homeliness,  its  isolation,  its 
comforting  friendliness.  When  I  came  here  in  1908  no 
one  but  a  few  old  painting-ladies  sought  it  out.  The 
station  is  miles  away,  there  are  hills  to  be  climbed,  there  is 
no  beach.  Or,  earlier  still,  forty  years  back  when  I  was 
six  years  old,  we  would  come  over  in  the  “  Jingle  ” — ^the 
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pony-trap — for  the  day,  with  meat-and-bread  pasties  and 
bottles  of  ginger-beer  and  the  hedges  would  smell  of  fox¬ 
glove  and  dog-roses,  the  cliff  would  be  scattered  with  sea- 
pink,  the  old  church  would  look  down  at  us  from  the  hill, 
the  world  would  be  all  our  own. 

When  I  was  a  young  man  of  twenty  and  came  actually  to 
live  in  Rafiel,  there  was  still  “  no  change.”  From  year’s 
end  to  year’s  end  we  scarcely  saw  a  visitor.  Every  night, 
weather  being  suitable,  the  twenty  boats  would  lift  their 
orange  sails  and  set  out  under  my  windows  with  the  little 
green  shutters.  For  my  cottage  I  paid  six  pounds  a  year. 
There  were,  even  in  1911,  only  two  motor-cars  in  the 
village.  Still  the  old  horse- ’bus  ran  to  the  nearest  town 
and  occupied  an  hour  and  a  half  in  doing  so.  The  village 
smelt  of  fish,  talked  fish,  lived  by  fish — and  it  was  a 
Paradise. 

In  1911  Rafiel  was  a  Paradise  ;  in  1931  Rafiel  is  a  Tourist 
Resort.  From  end  to  end  of  the  village  signs  are  hanging, 
‘‘  Ye  Olde  Something-or-Another  ” — **  Ye  Olde  Dun 
Cow”,  “Ye  Olde  Crab-Pot”,  “Ye  Olde  Nookery”,  and 
on  the  face  of  one  Horror,  a  screaming  Horror  with 
bright  blue  paint,  its  windows  crammed  with  plaster- 
cast  naked  Venuses  and  spawn  of  poker-work,  there  is 
written  up  “  Films — Food — Fun.”  Everywhere  there  are 
little  new  Villas,  and  in  the  window  of  every  Villa  there  is  a 
placard  with  these  mystic  words  :  “  Bed  and  Breakfast.” 
On  the  hill  before  you  enter  Rafiel,  up  over  a  gate  of  a  field 
where  the  first  primroses  used  to  come,  there  is  a  large 
placard  :  “  You  May  Park  Here.”  And  all  down  the  road 
that  was  once  an  avenue  of  elms,  there  are  petrol  stations. 
On  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  the  Charabancs  come  and  the 
paths  and  wails  are  covered  as  though  with  flies.  Special 
ice  cream — the  best  in  the  district — is  to  be  bought  under 
a  white  umbrella  in  the  fish-market. 

Making  careful  enquiries,  I  discovered  that  a  certain  Mr. 
Fowler- Jones  walked  one  day  down  the  village  street. 
“  Ha  !  ha  !  ”  said  Mr.  Fowler-Jones,  “  the  very  place  for 
me  !  ”  So  with  an  energy,  self-confidence  and  impertin¬ 
ence  quite  unequalled  in  Rafiel  history,  he  set  about  it, 
bought  property  here,  opened  shops  with  plaster-cast 
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Venuses  there,  discovered  comic  facts  and  quaint  stories  in 
past  Rafiel  history  and  printed  them  on  postcards,  photo¬ 
graphed  the  sea-gulls,  made  the  fishermen  with  beards 
(not  many  of  them  left)  stand  in  a  row  and  be  painted,  put 
up  petrol-stations,  opened  hotels  and  had  a  glorious  time. 

After  a  while  he  departed,  leaving  a  cloud  of  debts 
behind  him.  Everyone  was  sad  and  regretful.  It  seemed 
that  he  was  a  bad  man.  But  everyone  in  Rafiel.  has  a  kind 
heart.  The  old  men  are  good-natured  and,  with  justice, 
lazy  ;  the  young  men  have  set  their  eyes  on  farther  horizons. 
The  evil  work  has  been  done — no  one  quite  knows  how. 

And  instead  of  the  twenty  boats  with  orange  sails,  I  saw 
last  night  two  large  motor-propelled  barges  go  rattling  out 
into  the  white-clouded  west. 

“  None  of  the  young  men  go  fishing  any  more.  Don’t 
pay  like  it  used  to  do.  Even  if  you  catch  the  fish  there 
ain’t  no  price  for  them.”  Only  my  old  friend  John  Curtis 
goes  on.  He  loves  the  sea  too  dearly.  Come  what  may 
he  will  go  on  to  the  end. 

What  is  happening  to  Rafiel  is  happening  over  all  the 
Southern  Coast  of  England,  is  happening  indeed  over  all 
the  South  of  England.  Cars,  petrol-stations,  electric- 
pylons — but  why  should  I  go  on  ?  Everyone  knows. 
Many  are  distressed.  Little  is  being  done  to  arrest  it. 

In  my  own  home,  in  the  North  of  England,  things  are  a 
little  different.  The  Cumberland  and  Westmorland 
mountains  and  valleys  defy,  most  of  them,  any  very  violent 
penetration.  The  whole  of  the  North  of  England,  north 
that  is  of  the  manufacturing  towns,  has  space  of  turf,  air, 
clouds  and  rain.  Through  the  Cumberland  district  itself 
from  Windermere  to  Keswick  there  is  a  great  wide  road 
with  a  fine  surface  and  down  this  for  some  months  of  the 
year  the  cars  rush  in  constant  succession,  but  the  very  fact 
of  this  road  and  others  like  it  means  that  travellers  move  so 
swiftly  that  the  countr}'  itself  is  untouched.  Then  there 
are  the  National  Trust,  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of 
England  and  other  kindred  Associations,  all  doing  what 
they  can  that  Beauty. may  not  die. 

But  at  the  very  word  Beauty  I  am  arrested.  Alas,  how 
priggish  is  its  sound  I 
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Once,  and  not  so  long  ago,  the  life  of  England  was, 
outside  the  towns,  of  a  cloistered  embalmed  isolation. 
Read  the  Journals  of  Dorothy  Wordsworth — that  exquisite 
book — ^the  Journal  of  Parson  Woodforde,  Jane  Austen’s 
novels,  or,  much  later  than  these,  Richard  Jeffries,  Mark 
Rutherford,  “  Henry  Ryecroft  ”,  if  you  would  know  what 
that  could  be  !  And  how  beautiful  in  retrospect  it  seems  ! 
Listen  to  this  little  extract  from  Dorothy  Wordsworth’s 
Journal : 

“  Monday  morning  :  a  soft  rain  and  mist.  We  walked  to  Ryedale 
for  letters.  The  Vale  looked  very  beautiful  in  excessive  simplicity, 
yet  at  the  same  time,  imcommon  obscurity.  The  church  stood  alone, 
mountains  behind.  The  meadows  looked  calm  and  rich,  bordering  on 
the  lake.  Nothing  else  to  be  seen  but  lake  and  island.” 

Yes,  in  retrospect  how  lovely !  The  old  village  street 
with  the  old  villager  leaning  against  the  wall,  the  thick 
dark  oak  tree  bending  above  the  water-trough  where  the 
horse  is  led  to  drink,  the  village  shop  with  its  green  bottle- 
windows  and  the  assortment  of  licquorice,  notepaper, 
shoe-laces  and  soap,  the  distant  chime  of  the  church  clock, 
the  old  cottage  bowered  in  roses.  .  .  .  Yes,  very  well  for 
us  who  have  means,  leisure,  an  easy  thirst  for  this  same 
Beauty  that  our  leisure  demands  as  its  food,  but  behind  us, 
beyond  us,  what  stagnation,  ignorance,  weariness  and 
monotony.  That  same  rose-covered  cottage  was  damp, 
insanitary  and  indecently  overcrowded.  See  the  Lady 
Bountiful  of  the  village  ! — ^my  Aunt  Eleanor  was  one. 
How  good  and  kind  and  generous  she  was,  but  also  how 
beneficent  and,  without  intention,  how  patronizing  !  moving 
graciously  down  the  street  with  her  soup  and  blankets  and 
insistence  on  the  sanctity  of  her  command  !  The  public- 
house  was  the  only  refuge,  the  village  wall  the  idle  meeting- 
place  and  rheumatics,  paralysis,  imbecility  the  end  of  all 
things. 

Then  the  gates  were  opened :  Lloyd  George  opened 
them,  the  motor-car  opened  them,  the  War  opened  them. 
Keir  Hardie  knocked  them  down  with  his  little  hatchet. 
John  Bums  with  hiSy  the  Education  Act  gave  them  a  well- 
planted  kick. 
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Suddenly  the  English  people  were  liberated. 

Let  me  tell  a  little  story.  This  same  Aunt  Eleanor  of 
mine  cared  for  everyone  in  her  village,  knew  them  all  by 
name,  their  histories,  their  failings  (especially  their  failings), 
their  obstinacies,  their  many,  many  illnesses.  She  was  on 
the  whole  satisfied  with  them  as  God  might  be  with  his  pet 
tribe  of  Indians,  she  was  immensely  proud  of  them,  she 
declared  there  was  no  village  in  all  England  as  fine  as  hers. 
But  there  was  one  family  of  whom  she  was  never  weary  of 
complaining.  I  remember  them  well.  They  were  called 
Gubbings.  Mr.  Gubbings  was  some  sort  of  a  farm- 
labourer.  He  and  Mrs.  Gubbings  between  them  had 
provided  the  world  with  at  least  twelve  little  Gubbings. 
Perhaps  there  were  more.  They  all  lived  together  in  one 
of  those  same  rose-covered  cottages.  The  children  went 
(or  did  not  go)  to  the  village  school.  Some  of  the  Gubbings 
young  men  were  loafers  and  at  least  two  of  the  Gubbings 
young  women  were  no  better  than  they  should  be.  They 
were  the  rebels  of  the  village.  If  there  was  trouble,  the 
Gubbings  were  responsible.  Everyone  worked  at  them — 
the  clergyman,  the  clergyman’s  wife,  the  little  old  doctor, 
and  my  Aunt  Eleanor.  Aunt  Eleanor  was  very  good  to 
them,  always  giving  them  things,  always  urging  them  to 
church,  always  caring  for  them  when  they  were  ill.  And 
yet  they  hated  her.  They  showed  her  no  gratitude.  They 
accepted  her  gifts  as  a  very  small  part  of  their  natural  due, 
they  laughed  at  her  behind  her  back.  I  cannot  possibly 
compute  the  amount  of  unhappiness  they  gave  Aunt 
Eleanor.  They  were  her  natural  cross.  She  could  not 
understand  w'hat  God  was  doing  to  allow  them  such 
licence.  She  shook  her  head  over  them  morning  and 
evening. 

There  came  an  afternoon,  a  terrible  afternoon ;  it 
hastened,  I  am  sure.  Aunt  Eleanor’s  lamented  death.  A 
Gubbings  child  was  ill  and  my  Aunt  visited  the  cottage 
with  soups  and  jellies.  I  suppose  that  Mrs.  Gubbings  was 
at  the  very  end  of  her  human  endurance,  for  after  accepting 
the  soups  and  jellies  quite  suddenly  she  took  them  and 
threw  them  at  my  Aunt.  She  then  took  the  clock  from  the 
mantelpiece,  the  two  china  dogs,  the  vase  that  was  “  A 
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Present  from  Brighton,”  and  threw  them  too.  The 
family  danced  in  a  kind  of  ecstasy  about  her.  And  she 
cried  again  and  again  something  like  this :  “  Get  out  of 
’ere !  Get  out  of  ’ere  with  your  haughty  ways  and  your 
condescending  airs  !  We’ve  no  room  for  you  and  no  room 
for  nothing.  No  room,  no  room,  no  room  !  ”  So  then 
the  battle  is  merrily  joined. 

Coming  down  the  road  into  Rahel  where  twenty  years 
ago,  in  perfect  stillness,  the  trees  threw  their  shade  and  on 
the  rising  fields  the  cows  lazily  flapped  their  tails,  now,  like  a 
flea,  I  must  hop  for  my  life  to  escape  two  cars  and  three 
motor-bicycles.  I  count  four  garages,  tw'o  petrol  stations, 
and  one  large  public  urinal.  And  there  I  meet  stout 
rubicund  Arthur  of  the  post-office.  In  old  days,  when  I 
came  down  from  London,  Arthur  would  meet  me  at 
Drymouth  or  even  as  far  as  Polchester  in  an  old  racketty 
motor-car,  the  first  of  all  the  motor-cars  and,  together, 
singing  our  songs,  we  would  happily  bump  homewards  I 

To-day  Arthur  is  rich.  One  of  the  biggest  garages  is 
his  and  his  brother  runs  three  ’buses  a  day  to  Drymouth 
and  back.  And  as  to  the  post-office  .  .  .  ! 

“  Do  you  remember  old  Bessie  Trew  ?  When  someone 
came  in  for  a  stamp  Bessie  would  be  all  in  a  tremor,  nodding 
her  old  head,  winking  and  saying :  “  What  is  it  you’re 
wantin’  ?  A  stamp  ?  Deary  me  !  Deary  me  !  ” 

“  This  week,”  Arthur  continued  triumphantly,  ”  I 
ordered  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  worth  of  stamps 
from  London  1  ” 

In  Arthur’s  support — must  I  not  in  all  honesty  confess 
it  ? — on  a  fine  Sunday  both  in  Rafiel  and  by  Derwentwater 
what  a  gay  scene  is  to  be  beheld  !  Ten  years  ago  to  bathe 
on  a  Sunday  in  Rafiel  was  Godless.  Do  I  not  remember 
watching,  as  I  read  my  books  on  the  cliff  side,  old  Ezekiel 
Mark  approach  a  pair  of  careless  bathers  who,  their  shirts 
flapping  about  their  bare  knees,  were  forced  to  listen  to  a 
quarter-of-an-hour’s  lecture  on  their  Godlessness  I  And 
this  morning  even  as  the  bell  is  ringing  for  morning  service 
four  young  ladies  have  but  just  emerged  from  their  lodging, 
brilliant  in  red  and  yellow  pyjamas,  smoking  cigarettes,  and 
carrying  a  portable  radio-set  1 
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“  The  Godlessness  !  The  Godlessness  !  ”  cries  old 
Dick  Raskell  down  on  the  Quay  even  as,  at  the  other  end  of 
the  question,  Mrs.  Gubbings  years  ago  cried  out  for 
“  Room  I  To  old  Dick  everything  is  Godless  to-day, 
but  most  of  all  the  Cinema.  Here  in  Rafiel  the  Cinema 
comes  once  a  week  from  Drymouth  ;  soon  it  will  be  twice 
a  week  and,  after  that,  “  The  Talkers  ”  as  they  are  called 
here,  will  be  permanently  enthroned.  Two  things  are 
noticeable  about  the  “  Talkers.”  Their  Godlessness  for 
one  and  the  complete  indifference  to  that  same  Godlessness 
on  the  part  of  that  same  youthful  audience.  For,  in  the 
space  of  a  night,  the  new  generation  in  England  has  eaten, 
completely  and  finally,  of  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  of 
Good  and  of  Evil.  They  know  all,  far  far  more  than  any 
Cinema  can  teach  or  show  them.  All  the  old  restraints  are 
gone — no  hope  of  Heaven,  no  fear  of  Hell,  no  terror  of 
Parents,  no  nightmare  of  Poverty.  There  is  Modem 
Science  (scraps  of  it  are  all  they  need),  there  is  the  Modem 
Parent  (complacent,  cowardly,  bewildered),  there  is  the 
Dole.  In  Rafiel  at  this  moment  there  are  a  number  of 
young  ladies,  most  elegantly  attired  and  with  perfect 
manners,  who  serve  languidly  in  the  tea-shops  during  the 
summer  and  eagerly  relapse  upon  the  Dole  as  soon  as  the 
winter  months  are  come. 

England  is  covered  then,  as  though  by  a  golden  mist, 
with  this  moving,  shouting,  laughing  devil-may-care 
population. 

Wells  said  somewhere  the  other  day  that  in  Europe  and 
America  to-day  more  people  on  an  average  are  in  happy 
and  comfortable  circumstances  than  ever  before  in  the 
world’s  history. 

So,  with  their  laughter  and  singing,  they  scatter  their 
orange-peel,  make  love  as  they  hurtle  through  the  air  on 
their  motor-bicycles,  believe  in  nothing  but  their  own  fun 
and  freedom,  give  every  shady  lane  a  petrol-pump,  work 
only  when  they  must,  practise  the  rites  of  birth-control  as 
often  before  the  ceremony  as  after  it,  laugh  at  cranks  and 
prophets  and  scare-mongers  and  detest  with  all  their 
hearts  the  tranced  silence -that  comes  with  half-an-hour’s 
aloneness. 
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Meanwhile  in  England  there  survive  an  amazing  number 
of  quiet  places.  On  Yorkshire  Moors,  on  Cotswold  Hills, 
up  Cumberland  valleys,  in  Wiltshire  hamlets  and  North¬ 
umberland  beaches  the  noise  and  tumult  have  died  away. 
No  one  stops  anywhere  any  more.  It  is  the  “  Bed  and 
Breakfast  ”  notices  that  attract.  Slowly,  slowly  (often 
among  the  youngest  generation  of  all)  a  passion  for  silence 
is  beginning  to  be  bom.  Old  Ezekiel  Mark  and  Dick 
Raskell  who  these  last  thirty  years  have  leant  over  the 
sea-wall  and  spat  into  the  water  and  uttered  not  a  word, 
are  being  joined  by  a  surprising  number  of  grave-faced 
contemplative  boys  and  girls.  Their  fathers  and  mothers 
had  the  licence ;  themselves  they  are  beginning  to  work 
out  a  new  Code.  God  is  coming  back  into  favour  again. 
He  is  returning  as  He  always  returns.  But  in  a  new  dis¬ 
guise.  He  is  scientific  now,  hygienic,  sanitary,  bare- 
limbed  and  crowned  with  clear-sighted  courage.  The 
petrol  pumps  are  losing  some  of  their  flagrant  yellow  and 
are  acquiring  a  coat  of  silver-grey.  As  I  walk  up  to 
Seathwaite  and  on  to  Stye  Head  a  great  silence  envelopes 
me  ;  the  clouds  hang  heavy  over  Glaramara  and  a  dim, 
singing  wind  sighs  round  the  flanks  of  Gable.  Down  the 
Pass  comes  a  band  of  “  hikers  ”,  bare-kneed,  bare-necked, 
with  staves  and  packs  like  the  Pilgrims  of  old.  They  walk 
silently,  sniffing  the  brilliant  air,  watching  the  stream  leap 
the  boulders  at  their  feet.  They  have  the  look  of  men 
discovering  a  new  world.  Twenty  years  ago  they  would 
have  crowded  the  town-street,  loafing,  cat-calling,  wonder¬ 
ing  when  the  “  Public  ”  would  be  ready  for  them.  Then 
they  knew  nothing  and  cared  nothing.  Now  they  think 
they  know  everything  but  yet  are  eager  to  know  more. 
They  swing  down  the  path,  are  gone,  and  the  valley  is 
alone  again. 

Who  will  prophesy  ?  We  are  all  so  fond  of  taking  some 
accidental  sign  of  the  moment  and  transforming  it,  because 
of  our  human  love  of  crisis,  into  some  devastating  finality. 

Nothing  is  final,  nothing  altogether  good  nor,  thank 
heaven,  altogether  bad.  England  is  not  destroyed  ;  the 
loveliness  is  not  consumed — and  we  are  moving  into  a 
new  world  of  surpassing  wonder. 


ANGLO-GERMAN  RELATIONS 
A  New  Era 

By  Noel  D.  Ranter 

I 

The  Seven  Power  Conference  which  met  in  London 
last  July  to  discover  some  means  of  preventing 
financial  collapse  in  Germany  fell  somewhat  short 
of  expectations.  The  real  business  of  solving  the  problem 
devolved  upon  subsequent  committees  of  experts  with  the 
result  that  the  German  Government  was  obliged  to  prolong 
and,  in  some  cases,  to  tighten  up  the  provisions  of  the 
Financial  Emergency  Decree  which  had  been  introduced 
immediately  after  the  crash  of  the  Darmstadter  Bank.  The 
sums  which  depositors  were  allowed  to  draw  from  their 
Bank  and  Savings  Bank  accounts  were  strictly  limited. 
The  ordinary  financial  transactions  of  daily  life  thus  became 
unduly  complicated,  and  cash  payments  frequently  impos¬ 
sible.  Cxermans  were  obliged  to  disclose  the  value  of  their 
foreign  investments  and  bank  balances  and  to  transfer  the 
latter  to  the  Reichsbank  if  called  upon.  Restrictions  were 
placed  on  the  number  of  Marks  which  could  be  exported 
by  travellers  leaving  Germany,  and  a  tax  of  one  hundred 
Marks  (£5)  was  levied  at  the  frontier  on  every  German 
leaving  his  own  country. 

II 

But  although  Dr.  Bruning,  the  German  Chancellor, 
returned  to  Berlin  with  empty  pockets  the  Conference  had 
a  deep  political  effect  on  German  public  opinion.  So  much 
so,  indeed,  that  July,  1931,  is  likely  to  go  down  to  history 
as  the  turning  point  in  Anglo-German  relations.  In 
German^  eyes,  England  has  for  several  decades  fulfilled 
the  role  of  lago  on  the  stage  of  European  politics.  Distrust 
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of  British  action  in  international  affairs  has  been  constant, 
and,  since  the  war,  the  German  press  has  lost  few  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  attributing  to  egotistical  motives  those  efforts 
that  we  have  made  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  inter¬ 
national  prosperity.  The  phrase  in  the  German  language, 
“  sick  Efiglisch  zu  drucken^**  aptly  illustrates  the  light  in 
which,  as  a  nation,  we  are  regarded.  The  expression,  which 
may  be  rendered  as  “  to  slink  away  in  the  English  fashion,” 
is  sometimes  applied  socially  as  when  a  guest  surreptitiously 
departs  without  leave  taking,  but  it  is  more  usually  employed 
when  a  person  seeks,  without  prejudice  to  himself,  to  with¬ 
draw  from  an  awkward  situation  in  which  it  would  be 
more  to  his  credit  to  remain.  The  expression  reveals 'the 
belief,  always  at  the  back  of  the  German  mind,  that,  having 
played  a  part  in  promoting  disruption,  it  is  a  thoroughly 
British  characteristic  to  make  a  timely  withdrawal  from  the 
resulting  unpleasantness  in  order  to  derive  as  much  profit 
as  possible  from  the  situation.  That  we  did  not  elect  to 
“  slink  away  ”  from  our  obligations  in  August,  1914,  and 
that,  far  from  having  made  off  with  the  spoils  of  war,  we 
are  the  most  heavily  taxed  nation  in  Europe  is  of  course 
realized  in  German  quarters.  Any  tendency  which  these 
facts  might  be  expected  to  have  had  in  exploding  the  belief 
in  our  alleged  national  hypocrisy  has,  however,  always 
been  discounted  by  a  certain  feeling  of  resentment  that  we 
joined  forces  with  the  opposing  side.  That  it  has  been 
the  policy  of  successive  British  Governments  since  the  war 
rigidly  to  discharge  the  country’s  obligations,  and  that, 
disdaining  Continental  precedent,  we  have  not  only  scorned 
to  wipe  off  a  proportion  of  our  debts  by  inflating  the  cur¬ 
rency,  but  have  actually  renounced  from  four-fifths  to 
two-thirds  of  the  debts  due  to  us  from  our  allies — all  this 
is  dimly  realized  in  Germany,  but  until  very  recently  it, 
strangely,  did  little  to  remove  the  false  impression  of  our 
duplicity. 


At  what  precise  period  of  history  the  Germans  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  we  are  a  people  without  political 
morals  provides  an  interesting  subject  for  research,  which. 
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however,  is  outside  the  scope  of  this  article.  The  late 
Prince  Bernhard  von  Biilow,  who  became  Chancellor  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  was  apparently  convinced 
of  our  perfidy.  In  his  voluminous  and  posthumously 
published  memoirs  he  even  goes  to  the  length  of  para¬ 
phrasing  one  of  our  proverbs  to  illustrate  his  case.  “  An 
English  proverb  states,”  he  writes,  “  in  love  and  in  politics 
everything  is  fair.”* 

Objectively  considered,  probably  no  country  can  be 
accounted  invariably  innocent  of  questionable  subterfuges 
in  the  field  of  international  diplomacy,  but  when  our 
German  criticss  trive  to  show  that  Machiavellism  is  a  pre¬ 
eminently  British  attribute  they  forget  that  the  classic 
example  of  diplomatic  misrepresentation  was  of  German 
authorship,  for  it  was  the  publication  of  Bismarck’s  dis¬ 
torted  version  of  the  Ems  telegram  which  provoked  the 
Franco-Prussian  war. 

When  the  German  economic  crisis  became  so  acute  last 
July  that  international  action  appeared  essential,  the 
attitude  towards  England  was  one  of  hopefulness  mingled 
with  the  ancient  distrust.  No  sooner  was  it  reported  that 
France  was  seeking  to  make  political  capital  out  of  Ger¬ 
many’s  distress  than  it  was  assumed  that  England,  ever 
the  dark  figure  in  the  background,  was  supporting  the 
alleged  French  demands.  The  cables  despatched  by  the 
London  correspondents  of  Grerman  newspapers,  on  or  about 
July  14th,  reveal  this  condition  of  mind.  In  a  leading 
article  on  July  19th,  the  Deutsche  Bergwerks-Zeitungy  one 
of  the  most  responsible  industrial  organs  in  Germany, 
stated :  “  England  is  seeking  a  compromise  to  pacify 
France.  She  would  like  Germany  to  swallow  at  least  part 
of  the  French  stipulations  so  as  to  re-establish  her  own 
condition.”  When  the  proposal  was  made  in  British 
quarters  that  French  and  German  differences  might  be 
composed  if  both  countries  were  to  postpone  their  battle¬ 
ship  building  programme,  England  was  once  more  accused 
of  endeavouring  to  exploit  the  situation  to  the  national 
advantage.  This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  an  important 

*  Denkwiirdigkeiten,  by  Farst  von  Bulow.  Vol.  i.  Page  275. 
Ullstein,  Berlin,  1930.) 
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speech  at  Hull  on  July  17th,  widely  reported  in  the  German 
press,  Mr.  Baldwin  emphasized  the  fact  that  England  has 
done  “  all  that  one  country  by  itself  can  do  ’*  to  reduce 
armaments. 

When  the  Conference  had  lasted  a  few  days,  however, 
a  marked  change  began  to  manifest  itself  in  German  public 
opinion.  The  failure  to  arrive  at  a  speedy  solution  was, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  attributed  to  French  intransigeance. 
Outspoken  comments  in  the  British  press  convinced  Ger¬ 
many  that,  far  from  seconding  any  kind  of  exploitation  of 
the  economic  position,  the  British  representatives  at  the 
Conference  were  genuinely  striving  to  render  help  on 
terms  which  the  German  Government  could  accept.  The 
heavy  French  withdrawals  of  gold  from  the  Bank  of  England, 
which  began  about  this  time,  inflamed  German  public 
opinion,  and  the  question  was  asked  whether  France, 
secretly  rejoicing  at  the  economic  distress  of  her  former  foe, 
was  not  now  directing  her  energies  towards  embarrassing 
British  finances.  Other  and  more  charitable  explanations 
of  the  gold  drain  from  London  have  been  given  in  responsible 
quarters,  but  this  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  the  gold  transfers  from  London  to  the  Bank  of 
France  was  accepted  in  German  quarters  as  proof  of  British 
bona-fides. 

In  the  midst  of  this  favourable  atmosphere,  Mr. 
MacDonald  and  Mr.  Henderson  paid  their  visit  to  Berlin, 
which  had  been  postponed  owing  to  the  sudden  necessity 
of  holding  the  Seven  Power  Conference.  The  reception 
of  the  British  Ministers,  from  the  moment  of  their  welcome 
by  cheering  crowds  at  the  station  until  the  instant  of  their 
departures,  was  of  almost  unparalleled  cordiality. 

IV 

How  far  is  the  present  atmosphere  likely  to  prove  lasting, 
and  can  the  age-old  distrust  of  British  action  be  per¬ 
manently  eradicated  from  the  German  mind  ? 

If  we  are  to  answer  these  questions  we  must  first  deter¬ 
mine  the  reason  for  German  mistrust.  It  is  significant  that 
the  political  animosity  was  never  manifested  towards  English¬ 
men  individually.  British  visitors  to  Germany  are  generally 
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popular,  and  find  a  friendly  and  understanding  people  to 
welcome  them.  If  any  antagonism  were  felt  towards 
Englishmen,  it  is  in  Bavaria  that  one  would  expect  to 
encounter  it.  Although  the  Bavarians’  most  cherished 
pastime  is  that  of  ridiculing  all  things  Prussian,  they  are 
an  almost  fanatically  patriotic  and  extremely  conservative 
people.  Yet  the  disinterested  politeness,  hospitality  and 
fair  dealing  accorded  to  English  visitors  in  Bavaria  provide 
proof  enough  that  love  of  one’s  own  country  and  respect 
for  its  most  ancient  traditions  need  constitute  no  bar  to 
Anglo-German  amity.  When  1  discussed  this  question  with 
atypical  Bavarian  recently,  he  expressed  his  perplexity  in  the 
following  terms  :  “I  cannot  understand,”  he  said,  “  why 
our  two  countries  should  have  been  so  perpetually  at  cross 
purposes,  for,  like  the  mass  of  my  countrymen,  I  like  and 
admire  your  people,  and  feel  thoroughly  at  home  with 
them.” 

Even  during  the  war,  the  German  people,  in  spite  of  the 
ridiculous  official  propaganda,  felt  no  deep  hatred  of 
England,  and  it  was  regarded  as  a  thousand  pities  that  the 
trend  of  events  had  sundered  the  old  friendship  between 
the  two  nations.  In  the  trying  years  of  the  occupation  of 
the  Rhineland,  the  manner  in  which  our  troops  conducted 
themselves,  and  our  refusal  to  co-operate  in  the  French 
invasion  of  the  Ruhr  did  much  to  heighten  British  prestige 
in  Germany.  Indeed,  it  seems  that  as  soon  as  Germans 
and  British  come  together,  mutual  understanding  is  inevit¬ 
able,  but  that,  in  political  matters  a  forbidding  barrier  has 
kept  them  apart.  Now,  however,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  war,  and  in  an  era  of  open  diplomacy,  the  leading  states¬ 
men  of  both  countries  have  come  into  close  personal  contact. 
He  would  be  a  pessimist  indeed  who  would  deny  the 
tremendous  importance  of  this  event. 

But,  apart  from  the  meetings  of  the  German  and  British 
Ministers  in  Chequers  and  Berlin,  the  opportunities  for  an 
interchange  of  ideas  between  members  of  the  two  nations 
appear  to  have  been  exceptional  during  the  past  season. 
Though  statistics  are  not  yet  available,  and  though  sweeping 
assertions  are  rarely  desirable,  it  might  not  be  wide  of  the 
mark  to  state  that  the  personal  contact  between  British  and 
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Germans  has  been  greater  in  the  past  few  months  than 
during  any  similar  period  since  the  war.  Rapid  and  cheap 
travelling  facilities  between  England  and  West  Germany 
have  enabled  many  thousands  of  English  people  of  small 
means  to  visit  the  Rhineland  towns,  or,  with  no  greater 
impedimenta  than  a  knapsack  slung  over  the  shoulders,  to 
adventure  on  a  walking  tour  through  the  valleys  and  vine- 
clad  hills  of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle.  The  excellent  travel 
propaganda  of  the  “  Come  to  England  ”  movement,  which 
is  now  so  widely  disseminated  in  Germany,  has  also  no 
doubt  induced  large  numbers  of  German  holiday,  makers 
to  visit  our  shores.  There  is  a  growing  tendency  among 
the  people  of  both  countries  so  to  order  their  travel  pro¬ 
grammes  that  the  best  possible  opportunities  are  offered 
for  observing  the  customs  and  mentalities  of  the  respective 
foreign  nations.  Study  tours  to  Germany  were  undertaken 
this  year  by  deputations,  sometimes  numbering  many 
hundred  strong,  of  students  from  England  and  Scotland, 
and  by  parties  of  British  working  men.  In  all  cases  the 
personal  contact  with  their  German  hosts  served  to  promote 
understanding  and  remove  ancient  prejudices. 

In  a  Cologne  newspaper  dated  August  3rd,  the  following 
heading  is  splashed  across  one  of  the  news  pages  :  “  The 
Youth  of  Merry  England  Camp  near  the  Mauspfad.”  The 
article,  illustrated  by  photographs,  explains  that  German 
and  British  Boy  Scouts  have  erected  their  tents  side  by  side 
near  Cologne,  and  the  life  of  the  encampment  is  described. 
I’he  following  sentence  indicates  the  tenour  of  the  article  : 
“  These  seventeen-year-olds  are  cleverer  than  we  were 
seventeen  years  ago,  for  they  get  on  well  together — and 
that  is  much  better.”  The  same  issue  of  the  newspaper 
reports  that  four  men  and  eight  women  students  of  London 
University  gave  a  charity  concert  of  English  folk  songs  to  a 
crowded  audience  in  the  Beethoven  Hall  of  the  Kurhaus 
at  Bad  Godesberg. 

V 

In  the  period  preceding  the  war,  German  diplomats 
were  inclined  to  regard  peremptorin^s  as  the  logical 
accompaniment  of  honest  intentions.  The  more  temperate 
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methods  of  British  diplomacy  appeared  in  German  eyes  to 
be  due  to  hesitancy,  and  why  should  a  strong  power  vacillate 
unless  it  is  to  gain  time  for  ascertaining,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  considerations,  what  move  will  prove  the  most 
profitable  ?  This  was  undoubtedly  a  cardinal  source  of 
misunderstanding  between  the  two  nations.  The  astounding 
dexterity  which  some  of  our  million-circulation  newspapers 
manifest  in  changing  their  policies  almost  from  month  to 
month  very  naturally  caused  mistrust  in  Germany.  Although, 
in  the  field  of  sensationalism,  German  newspapers  have 
learnt  something  from  English  and  American  models,  they 
still,  at  least  under  the  same  proprietor,  remain  constant 
to  whatever  policy  they  have  proclaimed.  When,  therefore, 
Germans  observe  some  of  our  most  widely  read  newspapers 
cheering  now  for  this  cause,  now  for  that,  and  when  every 
issue  presents  to  their  astonished  gaze  specimens  of  the 
cheap  and  offensive  type  of  national  propaganda  embodied 
in  the  ever-recurring  slogan,  “  British  is  Best  ”,  they 
naturally  assume  that  we  are  a  fickle  and  egotistical  people. 
Germans  could  not  be  expected  to  realize  that  Englishmen, 
aware  that  these  newspapers  are  soaked  in  a  sea  of  superla¬ 
tives,  make  allowances  accordingly,  and  that,  in  any  case, 
these  trumpetings  are  read  for  entertainment  rather  than 
instruction.  Enlightenment  on  these  matters  is  now,  how¬ 
ever,  ripening,  and  Germans  are  beginning  to  understand 
that  politics  plays  a  very  small  part  in  our  national  life. 

Hardly  a  week-end  passes  in  Germany  nowadays  but 
that  political  conflicts,  frequently  with  fatal  casualties,  are 
reported  from  various  parts  of  the  Reich.  The  fact  that 
the  communist  element  is  more  numerous  and  obtrusive  in 
Germany  than  in  England  is  no  doubt  responsible  for 
much  of  the  political  disorder,  but  even  if  the  communists 
could  be  eliminated  at  one  fell  swoop,  there  would  still  be 
enough  political  rowdyism  to  ensure  a  large  number  of 
broken  heads  every  week-end,  for  among  the  German 
working  classes  political  demonstrations  are  a  favourite 
holiday  pastime. 

The  realization  that  Englishmen  like  their  politics  in 
small  doses,  and  do  not  take  even  these  very  seriously,  is 
contributing  materially  towards  a  better  understanding  of 
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our  mentality.  Since  the  war,  too,  the  Germans  them¬ 
selves  have  manifested  a  tremendous  interest  in  sport ; 
indeed,  the  day  has  come  when  we  must  sometimes  bow  to 
their  superior  prowess  in  fields  where  we  used  to  account 
ourselves  supreme.  When  one  considers  these  healthy 
signs,  and  reflects  upon  the  increasing  tendency  towards  an 
interchange  of  opinions  and  ideas  between  the  members  of 
the  two  nations,  then  it  seems  that  it  would  require  a  great 
and  unforgivable  tragedy  if  the  present  atmosphere  of  friend¬ 
liness  were  to  be  dispelled.  In  estimating  the  importance 
of  the  recent  friendly  meetings  between  the  British  and 
German  Ministers,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
Weltanschauung  of  the  statesmen  of  republican  Germany 
is  of  a  happier  type  than  that  of  their  predecessors  in  the 
age  of  secret  alliances. 


A  WINDOW  IN  SPAIN 


By  Cicely  C.  Sharp 

**  y^ARAMBA  !  I  tell  you  the  fault  is  not  the  King’s  !  ” 
“  Then  whose — my  Don  Jose  ?  ” 

“  Vaya — Marco  !  leave  troubling  Don  Jose ! 
You’ll  be  telling  us  again  soon  that  Spain’s  only  hope  is 
as  a  republic  !  ” 

“  For  Dios  /  Don  Nicasio — and  why  not  ?  Did  they 
manage  things  here  as  we  in  the  Americas,  you,  for  one, 
would  be  sitting  now  in  your  fine  office  over  the  Square 
of  the  Learned  Ones — ^with  all  Santiago  hanging  on  your 
word  !  ” 

And  at  that  Don  Nicasio  is  silenced,  for  the  shaft  has 
struck  deep.  Long  hope  deferred  has  shaken,  though 
not  shattered,  his  faith  in  the  divine  rule  of  kings,  but  the 
years,  spinning  out  his  exile  in  this  tiny  northern  fishing 
village  to  the  lee  of  Finisterre  have  transfixed  him  with  a 
secret  doubt.  He  is  a  failure.  Monarchy  or  Republic — 
it  is  all  the  same.  Not  for  him  the  scarlet  robes  nor  the 
scented  candle  of  a  Civic  official  in  the  processions  under 
the  swinging  towers  of  Santiago.  Providence  in  plotting 
his  destiny  made  him  an  insignificant  little  notary  in  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Corcubion.  It  has  become  a 
life-sentence. 

When  Marco’s  tactlessness  takes  this  personal  turn, 
Don  Nicasio  prefers  to  sit  stirring  his  coffee  in  silence 
and  gazing  out  of  the  Taverna  window.  From  his  favourite 
seat  opposite  it  he  can  follow  the  long  sea-arm  of  the  Ria 
to  where  it  broadens  into  the  boiling  ocean  and  the  one- 
eyed  lighthouse  winks  solemnly  above  the  drowned  black 
rocks  of  the  Lobeiras.  It  is  the  sole  break  in  the  monoton¬ 
ous  mountain-wall  that  shuts  in  Corcubion  narrowly 
from  the  outer  world,  and  as  he  gazes  at  it  Don  Nicasio 
fancies  he  sees  again  the  long,  triumphant  sweep  of  the 
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Lower  Rios  thrusting  their  silver  floods  far  into  idyllic 
lands  of  orchard  and  vine,  and  the  yellow  Miflo  foaming 
down  its  narrow  gorges  towards  Portugal  and  the  Valley  of 
the  Rose. 

It  is  invariably  Marco  who  tosses  the  apple  of  discord 
into  these  nightly  gatherings  at  the  Taverna.  His  thin 
petulant  voice,  railing  against  the  powers  that  be  or  baiting 
Don  Nicasio,  rises  above  the  general  hubbub  of  the  Tavema 
at  frequent  intervals.  Not  that  his  statements  always 
pass  unchallenged,  for  though  to  the  itinerant  muleteers 
whiling  away  a  rainy  hour  over  a  game  of  dominoes,  and 
the  weary  fishermen  racked  by  the  day’s  toil  in  the  smother 
off  Finisterre,  politics  are  a  matter  of  indifference,  to  the 
little  knot  of  Seflors  round  the  table  by  the  window  his 
reactionary  attitude  is  but  another  sign  of  these  bewildering 
times. 

Or  so  Don  Jose  would  say.  Beneath  the  voluminous 
folds  of  the  rusty  black  cloak  he  alone  persists  in  wearing, 
beats  a  heart  that  after  forty  years’  adversity  still  offers 
unquestioning  loyalty  to  the  King.  It  was  not  in  the  role  of 
an  impoverished  squire  of  struggling  peasantry  that  Don 
Jose  had  thought  to  serve  his  country  in  the  far-off  days 
when  he  convulsed  Madrid  as  the  wildest  and  gayest 
subaltern  in  the  Royal  Bodyguard.  Beyond  the  preliminary 
apprenticeship  of  Court  pageant  and  barrack  routine  he 
had  visualised  a  sterner  service  in  African  desert  or  Cuban 
swamp.  But  there  were  even  sterner  issues  nearer  home. 
In  his  gaunt  old  manor-house  overlooking  the  village,  for 
more  years  now  than  he  cares  to  remember,  Don  Jose 
has  wrestled  with  the  twin  enemies  of  Famine  and  Disease 
that  have  been  his  heritage  along  with  his  impoverished 
acres.  The  struggle  has  left  him  hopeless,  but  undaunted. 
“  Hombre  !  ”  he  is  in  the  habit  of  saying  to  Manuel,  who 
is  the  only  doctor  in  a  twenty-leagues  radius — and  his 
right  hand,  “  things  cannot  better  in  our  time.  They 
must  wake  up  first  there  in  Madrid  and  help  us  to  rebuild 
our  falling  houses  and  repair  the  roads.  And  Dws  mio  ! 
they’ll  be  a  long  time  doing  that !  They  must  know  some¬ 
thing  about  us  in  Italy  when  they  say  :  ‘  May  Death  come 
to  me  by  way  of  Spsun  ’ — eh  ?  ” 
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But  though  he  bewails  the  indifference  of  those  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  Bon  Jose  would  not  have  the  old  order 
change.  To  his  mind,  the  evil  is  deeper  seated  than  mere 
administration  can  probe.  Not  for  nothing  has  he  seen 
both  man  and  vegetation  decay  and  fail  beneath  the  insidi¬ 
ous  clammy  touch  of  the  perennial  mists  and  rains  that 
saturate  northern  Spain.  With  thoughts  akin  to  despair 
he  has  watched  the  steady  drain  westward  to  the  New  World 
of  Youth  impatient  of  the  toll  on  heart  and  sinew  by  an 
impoverished  soil.  “  Ara !  emigration  has  become  our 
most  flourishing  industry  !  ”  he  says  to  Manuel.  “  Soon 
there  will  be  left  only  you  and  I  and  the  old  women  in  the 
village  to  quarry  stone  for  the  new  roads !  ”  A  bitter 
jest !  But  no  !  Whatever  new-fangled  ideas  that  mule, 
Marco,  may  hatch  down  there  in  his  Tavema  for  the  better¬ 
ment  of  Spain — the  fault  is  not  the  King’s. 

To  Marco  Don  Jose’s  attitude  is  a  matter  for  both 
impatience  and  grudging  admiration.  His  five  years’ 
fruitless  emigration  to  the  New  World  has  left  him  stripped 
of  all  save  his  republican  principles  and  a  vast  contempt 
for  the  traditions  of  the  Old.  Madre  de  Dios  !  how  long  ? 
how  long  ?  Will  this  slow  disintegration  of  the  homeland 
never  end  ?  Must  he  among  his  deserted  tables  in  the 
Tavema  for  ever  look  out  on  that  silent  Ria  with  its  deserted 
wharf  ?  Seeing  the  steady  flow  of  commerce  southwards 
to  newer  centres  of  industry  only  enhances  his  blind 
resentment  against  the  higher  powers  without  imbuing 
him  with  the  dogged  perseverance  of  Manuel  and  Don  Jose. 
“  Sweep  the  board  clear,  I  say !  ”  he  cries  to  the  dim 
audience  in  the  window.  “  Sweep  it  and  let’s  begin  again  ! 
The  Monarchy — Don  Jose  ?  Dictator — Don  Nicasio  ? 
Pff !  They  have  found  themselves  better  off  without  such 
encumbrances  over  there  !  ” 

On  these  occasions  it  is  left  to  Manuel  to  pour  oil  on  the 
troubled  waters.  Otherwise  the  easy  fellowship  of  these 
nightly  gatherings  is  apt  to  fray  under  the  keen  edge  of 
political  dispute. 

“  Por  Dios  now — Marco  !  ”  he  breaks  in  lazily  when 
Marco  pauses  fcflr  breath,  “  not  off  again  !  From  the  way 
you  harp  on  the  Republics  of  the  New  World  one  would 
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think  they  had  solved  the  world’s  problems,  both  past 
and  to  come  !  ” 

And  this  raises  a  general  laugh,  for  the  four  days  old 
papers  that  reached  Corcubion  that  morning  announce 
a  state  of  universal  revolution  in  South  America.  There¬ 
after  order  is  restored — till  next  time. 

A  tremulous  calm  has  settled  now  over  the  Rta.  Against 
the  wide  expanse  of  saffron  sky  reflected  in  its  surface  the 
gaunt  outlines  of  old  Mount  Pindo  soar  triumphantly 
towards  the  evening  star.  All  Nature  pauses  breathless 
before  the  menace  of  the  approaching  dark.  Light  fades 
on  cliff  and  headland  ;  and  sighing  like  a  hard-pressed 
soldier  at  rest  upon  his  sword,  the  weary  land  once  more 
faces  the  oncoming  sea. 

“  A  pitiless  land,  you  are  thinking,  Seflorita  !  ”  says 
Manuel  suddenly  through  the  gathering  dusk.  “  Perhaps  ! 
but  valiant,  too  !  ” 

Northwards,  row  on  row  the  mighty  granite  promon¬ 
tories  sweep  to  the  skyline,  and  there,  forlorn  and  des¬ 
perate,  the  last  and  mightiest  of  them  all  plunges  through 
the  smother  at  mortal  death-grips  with  the  ocean.  Man 
indeed  has  no  place  in  this  naked  conflict  between  the 
elements.  The  very  heavens  reflect  it,  and  the  wheeling 
blades  of  sunset  stain  them  rich  crimson  as  with  the  blood 
of  Titans.  Day  fails,  and  crouched  among  the  dying  embers 
of  its  funeral  pyre  the  sullen  victor  broods  above  the  boiling 
waste — unwearied  sentinel — vanguard  of  a  continent — 
Finisterre. 

The  first  hours  of  darkness  are  always  the  greatest 
period  of  activity  in  the  Tavema.  With  fall  of  night,  the 
genial  winking  of  the  lighthouse  on  the  Lobeiras  signals 
across  the  Ria  to  the  fishermen  at  work  on  their  nets  on  the 
sea-wall,  and  brings  them  clokking  in  their  sabots  across 
the  cobbled  Square  to  pass  an  hour  or  so  at  dominoes. 
Muleteers,  too,  loud  of  voice  and  free  of  oaths,  drift  in, 
filling  the  gaunt,  dimly-lit  room  with  freakish  shadows. 
They  are  all  known  to  Don  Jose,  whom  they  greet  with 
respectful  familiarity  as  they  enter,  but  it  is  to  Manuel 
they  turn  with  friendly  grins,  calling  him  by  name  and 
recounting  the  happenings  of  the  day.  He  is,  as  it  were,  one 
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of  themselves.  “  For  a  stout  oar  and  a  merry  jest  give  us 
Manuel !  ”  they  say. 

In  a  way,  their  preference  is  Manuel’s  undoing.  Young 
as  he  is  in  years,  his  are  the  burdens  of  responsible  old  age. 
As  with  his  father  and  his  father  before  him,  the  births,  lives 
and  deaths  of  this  little  community  are  in  his  keeping,  for  at 
twenty-three  Manuel  found  himself  fallen  heir  to  their 
mortal  frailities. 

And  therein  lies  Manuel’s  private  tragedy,  since  by  their 
needs  these  have  imprisoned  him  for  ever  from  the  wide 
world  that  lies,  beyond  the  encircling  hills  and  the  barrier 
of  the  sea. 

“  It  was  my  boyish  dream  to  sail  away  in  one  of  those 
ships  that  anchored  off  the  he  exclaims  one  evening 

in  an  unaccustomed  burst  of  confidence.  “To  sail  away 
and  visit  all  those  lands  I  longed  to  see.  What  thoughts  ! 
Vaya  !  What  dreams  !  ”  He  shrugs  and  laughs  a  little 
ruefully.  “  My  father  promised  as  a  reward  when  my 
training  was  over — but  he  died  almost  immediately,  and 
I  was  forced  to  return.” 

“  Could  you  not  find  a  temporary  substitute  ?  ”  I  ask. 

He  shakes  his  head. 

“  You  do  not  understand !  he  answers  patiently. 
“  Here  in  Spain  we  live  still  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
peasantry  are  ruled  by  superstition  and  distrust  of  what  is 
unknown.  They  would  die  rather  than  let  a  stranger 
touch  them.  No,  my  place  is  here  !  ” 

And  as  though  fearing  it  would  be  thought  he  was 
cadging  for  sympathy  he  changes  the  subject  abruptly. 

“  But  for  all  their  faults,  they  are  a  race  of  poets !  ” 
he  says,  nodding  towards  a  group  of  young  fishermen 
round  the  table.  “  Listen  !  The  Song  of  the  Emigrants !  ” 

Weary  of  gaming,  the  little  knot  of  men  have  pushed 
aside  the  pieces,  and  with  their  heads  together,  are  singing 
softly  under  their  breath.  One  by  one  other  groups  join 
in,  forgetful  of  cards  and  dominoes  under  the  spell  of  the 
long-drawn  minor  chords  of  the  alboradas  or  “  dawn- 
songs  ” — and  the  wild  alalas  that  have  risen  in  the  hills. 
Muleteers,  bronzed  by  sun  and  wind,  fishermen  in  dun¬ 
garees  stained  by  the  salt  of  Atlantic  spray,  it  is  the  same. 
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Whether  their  ways  lie  across  the  mountain-wall  to  the 
granite  cities  of  the  inland,  or  merely  down  the  shimmering 
causeway  of  the  Riay  they  have  their  songs  in  common. 

But  it  is  to  the  Song  of  the  Emigrants  that  they  return 
again  and  again — that  mournful,  yearning  melody  that 
these  and  their  brothers  have  carried  with  them  beyond 
the  seas.  Through  the  continual  drone  of  voices  and  click 
of  dominoes  on  the  marble  table-tops,  hanging  on  the 
atmosphere  like  a  thick  haze,  the  words  beat  on  our  ears 
with  the  steady  persistency  of  rain  : 

“  He  who  leaves  his  native  land. 

Let  him  return  again. 

The  tree  that  is  mountain-born 
Cannot  live  on  the  plain.” 

”  Will  you  ever  forget  that  now  ?  ”  teases  Manuel. 

I  shake  my  head  only  half-heartedly  for  my  attention  is 
elsewhere.  There  is  a  noticeable  stir  among  a  group  of 
muleteers  in  the  doorway.  Pedro,  the  mozoy  breaks 
away  and  comes  over  to  Marco.  He  whispers  in  his  ear : 

“  Someone  to  see  the  Seftorita,”  says  Marco  disapprov¬ 
ingly  with  his  eyes  on  me.  ”  A  woman  from  the  village. 
La  Pindeja  !  ” 

“  Let  her  pass  1  ”  I  say  hurriedly  with  an  appealing 
glance  at  Don  Nicasio  to  aid  me  with  Don  Jose,  who  now 
regards  me  with  astonished  suspicion.  For  to  Don 
Nicasio  I  owe  my  introduction  to  the  circle  at  the  Tavemay 
but  that  I  continue  to  remain  rests  with  Don  Jose.  ‘‘  Let 
her  pass,  Marco  !  Yes— Don  Jose — I  sent  for  her  !  You 
see,  she  knows  the  way  to  Santiago  by  the  unknown  plateau. 
So  I  am  going,  after  all !  ” 

It  has  been  a  matter  for  general  comment  for  some  days 
past  among  the  villagers  that  I  am  unable  to  find  a  guide 
to  Santiago  across  the  mountain  wall.  It  has  also  earned 
me  not  a  few  irritable  remonstrances  from  Don  Jose. 

“  Madre  de  Dios — chica  !  ”  he  has  exploded  from  time 
to  time  with  bewilderment  in  his  fine  old  eyes.  “  What 
mad  caprice  draws  you  to  that  desolate  waste.  Within 
living  memory  that  plateau  has  been  closed.  Even  the 
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muleteers  shun  it,  and  whether  the  villages  they  talk  of 
really  exist,  none  but  a  few  peasants  can  tell.” 

And  that  is  what  I  want  to  know. 

For  though  the  high  rocky  plateau  between .  Corcubion 
and  Santiago  is  but  twenty  leagues  as  the  crow  flies,  it  is 
as  though  they  were  sundered  by  a  mighty  gap.  Travellers 
to  either  centre,  rare  as  they  are,  must  skirt  the  edge  of  the 
heath  in  a  wide  circle  that  leaves  the  intervening  moorland 
undisturbed,  till  now,  shunned  throughout  the  centuries, 
it  lies  wrapped  in  the  poisonous  mists  of  mystery  and  super¬ 
stition — a  phantom  land. 

And  yet  it  was  not  always  so.  Time  and  the  wayw^ard 
moods  of  men  have  changed  the  route,  but  the  old  road 
remains.  Scarred  into  the  face  of  the  plain  by  the  feet 
of  Caesar’s  legions  and  bitten  deeper  by  succeeding  pilgrim- 
hosts,  it  runs  wavering  but  undaunted  from  the  sea¬ 
board  to  the  ancient,  inland  sanctuary  of  Santiago.  But 
none  will  guide  me  along  it. 

Because  of  this,  I  have  wasted  many  days  in  Corcubion 
while  Don  Nicasio  made  inquiries  among  the  peasants. 
Watching  the  great  banks  of  pearly  cloud  gather  and  hang 
in  towering  ranges  above  the  ocean,  and  listening  to  Don 
Jose’s  gloomy  prophecies  of  another  spell  of  rain,  I  have 
begun  to  despair  of  ever  fathoming  the  mystery  behind  that 
mountain-wall.  And  then  I  come  across  La  Pindqa. 

There  is  an  elemental  majesty  about  the  story  of  La 
Pind^a — compelling  in  its  pathos  and  resignation.  Against 
her  native  background  of  northern  Spain — the  Spain  of 
impassable  mountain  and  pitiless  plain — I  come  to  look 
on  her  as  the  very  embodiment  of  the  people — tireless 
and  resigned.  Distrustful  at  first,  slow-thinking  and  inar¬ 
ticulate  as  the  earth  to  w^hich  she  clings,  it  is  some  time 
before  she  unfolds.  But  in  the  days  to  come,  as  shoulder 
to  shoulder  we  toil  across  the  mountain  slopes  and  share 
the  black  maize  bread  on  hearths  of  strangers,  I  gradually 
come  to  learn  her  story. 

She  was  a  stranger  to  Corcubion,  born  in  the  shadow  of 
Pindo  where  the  black  peak  soars  across  the  tumbling  bay. 
There  on  the  wind-swept  slopes  she  tended  her  father’s 
flocks  until  Belarion,  a  young  fisherman,  came  across  her 
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when  returning  from  his  pilgrimage  to  the  Shrine  of  Maria 
of  the  Sea.  Thereafter,  absorbed  in  the  unremitting 
struggle  with  the  sea,  she  forgot  her  mountain-home  till 
the  ocean  itself  sundered  her  ties  and  set  her  free. 

And  so  the  old  fever  returned.  Bereft  by  the  wild  surf 
of  husband  and  son,  and  adrift  herself  in  an  indifferent 
world,  while  her  famished  body  toiled  in  the  stony  fields, 
her  starved  soul  yearned  for  the  free,  wind-blown  slopes 
she  had  forgotten  for  half  a  century.  “  She  is  mad — the 
woman  of  Pindo  !  ”  the  villagers  would  say  tolerantly 
seeing  her  wild  grief-stricken  gestures  as  she  strode  the 
fields  above  the  little  town.  Though  she  had  lived  among 
them  for  more  than  half  a  lifetime,  they  had  never  come  to 
look  on  her  as  one  of  themselves. 

And  then  came  the  opportunity  to  return. 

“  There  is  one  at  the  Taverna  seeking  a  guide,  Pindeja 
they  told  her  in  the  fish  market  one  day.  “  A  mad  Inglesa 
who  would  cross  the  mountains  !  ”  And  so  that  night  a 
wild  figure  burst  into  the  Taverfia  and  stood  before  me 
with  wide-flung  arms  and  streaming  hair. 

“  Take  me,  Seflora  !  ”  cried  La  Pindeja.  “  For  I  alone 
know  the  way  !  ” 

We  start  next  day  at  dawn. 

In  all  the  wide  space  by  which  my  map  marks  the  plateau, 
there  seems  but  one  village  worthy  of  a  name — Mazaricos. 
It  lies  plumb  in  the  centre  of  the  heath,  half-way  to  Santiago. 

“  Bueno  !  ”  says  Don  Jose,  when  he  sees  it,  “  I  will  give 
you  a  letter  to  the  priest  there.  He  will  assure  you  at  least 
one  night’s  shelter.”  He  cannot  resist  adding  somewhat 
grimly  :  ”  You’ll  be  thankful  for  it !  ” 

But,  alas  !  for  thoughtful  Don  Jose  !  We  are  indeed 
housed  for  a  night  at  Mazaricos,  but  it  is  not  in  the  pres¬ 
bytery. 

It  is  late  afternoon  next  day  when  we  stumble  unexpec¬ 
tedly  on  the  village.  All  day  long  since  dawn  we  have 
trudged  steadily  across  the  sunless  plain,  devoid  of  any 
sign  of  life.  All  day  long,  save  for  an  inarticulate  cry  when 
we  first  sighted  the  desolate  leagues  rolling  endlessly 
beyond  old  Pindo,  my  guide  has  preserved  a  sullen  silence. 
She  breaks  it  for  the  first  time  within  sight  of  the  wretched 
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clump  of  hovels,  pausing  to  look  back  across  that  howling 
wilderness. 

“  Dead — dead,  Seftora !  ”  she  cries  to  me  in  her  high, 
cracked  voice.  “  The  dead  inhabit  here  !  This  is  the 
country  of  the  Compahia  !  ” 

And  with  that  she  stalks  ahead  again. 

The  Compahia  !  They  have  haunted  me  all  day.  Cooped 
under  those  ray  less  heavens,  drenched  by  the  driving 
legions  of  the  rain,  my  nerveless  body  has  propelled  itself 
mechanically  towards  an  ever- receding  horizon  while 
my  spirit  drifted  aimlessly  in  the  wake  of  wraithlike  bat¬ 
talions  that  patrolled  the  heath,  shrouded  in  mist  and  armed 
with  the  gleaming  lances  of  the  rain.  In  my  fevered  state 
I  begin  to  believe  with  La  Pindtja  that  the  malignant  dead 
have  returned  to  earth  again. 

As  we  enter  the  village,  La  Pindqa  vouchsafes  me 
another  word. 

“  How  many  years  has  the  Seftora  ?  ”  she  asks  abruptly, 
regarding  me  fixedly  with  wide,  sorro^\iul  grey  eyes.  I 
tell  her.  She  resumes  her  interrupted  stride.  “  At  just 
such  an  age  the  Seftor  took  from  me  my  nena — my 
daughter  !  ”  she  murmurs  sorrowfully.  I  follow  her  now 
undisturbed.  Whatever  lies  before  us  I  have  found  a 
faithful  ally  in  La  Pindeja. 

At  the  presbytery  we  have  a  disappointment  in  store. 
The  priest,  when  we  present  our  letter  from  Don  Jose, 
is  definitely  hostile.  Gaunt  and  suspicious,  he  bars  the 
entrance.  “  There  is  no  room  here  !  ”  is  all  we  can  get 
him  to  say. 

“  Madre  de  Dios  !  ”  shrills  La  Pind^a.  “  Is  this  the 
hospitality  we  get  on  this  God-forsaken  plain  ?  '  Where 
will  my  Seftora  shelter  this  stormy  night  ?  ” 

“  If  it  is  shelter  you  want  ” — he  snarls  as  he  shuts  the 
door  in  our  faces — “  then  go  to  the  Tavema  !  ” 

There  is  an  ominous  desertedness  about  the  village  as 
we  thread  its  twisted  ways.  A  few  women  are  working 
in  some  fields  nearby  ;  but  they  keep  their  heads  turned 
obstinately  away  from  us,  and  pay  no  attention  to  La 
Pindqa's  greetings.  The  very  houses  in  the  gathering 
dusk  look  hostile.  Their  doors  stand  open  but  never  a 
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face  shows  to  relieve  their  brooding  vacancy.  Yet  we 
are  not  unseen.  Whenever  we  pause  perplexed  at  a  turn¬ 
ing,  voices  call  from  the  shadows  directing  us  to  the 
Tavema. 

At  the  Taverna  itself  the  door  stands  agape,  but  none 
appears  to  welcome  us.  Though  I  stand  upon  the  threshold 
and  call  into  its  dank  interior,  all  is  as  dark  and  silent  as  the 
grave. 

“  Call  once  again,  mna !  ”  says  Im  Pitidejay  looking 
anxiously  up  and  down  the  darkling  road. 

I  call  more  loudly.  A  match  splutters  suddenly  in  the 
gloom  and  a  dim  form  lurches  clumsily  to  meet  us. 

“  D^a  !  ”  cries  a  voice. 

“  Shelter  for  two  this  night !  ”  I  answer. 

The  keeper  of  the  Taverna — for  such  is  the  most  miser¬ 
able  object  that  our  calls  have  roused — lights  a  candle  in  a 
bottle  and  holds  it  high  above  his  head  to  light  our  way. 

“  Room  shall  the  Seftora  have,”  he  leers,  “  but  not  just 
now.  Later - ” 

He  beckons  us  to  enter  and  moved  some  object  to  one 
side  with  his  foot.  Then  by  the  flickering  light  I  see  we 
are  not  alone.  The  Taverna  bar  is  crowded  with  sleeping 
forms.  Inert  and  motionless  they  lie  sprawled  on  bench 
and  counter  in  sodden,  drunken  slumbers,  men  and  boys 
of  all  ages,  oblivious  of  time  and  their  surroundings,  and 
their  heavy  breathing  fills  the  fcetid  air. 

We  follow  our  host  to  an  inner  room,  where  a  flickering 
gorse-fire  burns  upon  the  hearth.  A  tired  emaciated 
woman  with  the  mire  still  wet  on  her  heavy  boots  bends 
over  it,  preparing  the  evening  meal.  She  barely  greets 
us  and  turns  to  her  cooking  again.  Her  husband  fetches 
me  a  stool,  for  the  room  is  bare  of  furniture,  and  La  Pindeja 
crouches  on  the  cobbles  at  my  feet.  So  we  wait,  blinded 
by  smoke  and  choked  by  the  drifting  ashes  of  the  gorse, 
until  our  host  comes  to  tell  us  that  the  single  guest-room  of 
the  Taverna  is  vacant. 

At  the  first  gleam  of  light  across  the  heath  we  are  astir. 
Santiago  now  lies  but  ten  leagues  to  the  east,  and  our  grim 
surroundings  All  us  with  longing  for  its  stately  towers 
among  their  pleasant  woods.  We  do  not  pause  all  day. 
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and  by  nightfall  we  have  left  the  heath  well  behind,  while 
the  grey  canopy  of  cloud  that  has  so  long  overshadowed  us 
has  yielded  to  a  brilliant  night  of  stars. 

On  the  last  of  the  heights  overlooking  Santiago,  La 
Pindeja  and  I  make  our  last  camp  in  company  with  a  host 
of  peasants  who  are  also  going  our  way.  They  come  from 
the  surrounding  hill-villages  and  are  bound  for  the  annual 
fair  that  is  held  on  Palm  Sunday.  The  contrast  of  their 
holiday  mood  with'  the  sullen  moroseness  of  our  former 
hosts  sets  La  Pindeja  pondering,  and  as  the  gay  stream 
carries  us  with  it  down  the  mountain  in  the  early  hours  she 
attempts  a  halting  explanation. 

“  Nena  !  ”  she  falters,  “  these  are  different !  To  them 
the  Seftor  is  kind  !  Those  others — their  life  is  very  hard. 
This  day  in  the  Cathedral  I  shall  light  a  candle  to  San 
Antonio  that  he  may  remember  them.” 

I  nod — seeing  beyond  the  gay  sea  of  streamer  and  garland 
the  matchless  towers  against  a  clear  blue  sky. 

”  I  too  !  ”  I  answer. 

A  week  later  I  am  back  in  Corcubion.  The  Spanish 
Monarchy  has  fallen  and  the  countryside  grown  tired  of 
speculating  over  the  seven  days*  wonder.  In  the  Tavema 
I  find  the  Sehors  assembled  as  usual  round  their  favourite 
table  near  the  window.  They  greet  me  without  surprise, 
for  La  Pindeja^  returning  across  the  mountains  three  days 
before,  has  warned  them  of  my  coming. 

Y  que  ?  ”  says  Don  Jose,  motioning  me  to  a  seat  beside 
him  and  calling  for  another  coffee.  “  What  did  you  find  ?  ” 

”  This  !  ”  I  answer.  ‘‘  That  where  existence  itself  is  at 
stake,  there  is  no  time  for  politics  !  ” 

There  is  a  general  babel.  What  did  I  see  then  ”  over 
there  ”  ?  The  tale  I  tell  sets  Marco  off  on  another  of  his 
tirades  on  Republicanism,  for  somewhere  beneath  his 
egoism  his  humanity  has  been  stirred. 

”  Vaya  !  ”  he  remarks  sorrowfully.  ”  Spain — who 
once  governed  half  the  world — and  now  her  children 
starve  !  ” 

”  It’s  those  dogs  of  military  in  the  capital !  ”  inter¬ 
polates  Don  Nicasio.  ”  What  do  they  care  about  us  in  the 
provinces !  ” 
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As  for  Manuel — he  says  not  a  word. 

But  Don  Jose  will  have  none  of  it.  One-time  soldier  in 
the  Royal  Household,  loyal  subject  to  the  King  whose 
fall  embitters  his  declining  years,  and  lover  of  that  mass  of 
dissenting  factions — the  Spain  whom  he  still  struggles  to 
serve — he  has  only  one  explanation  for  the  evil  days  on 
which  she  has  fallen. 

“  Madre  de  Dios  !  ”  he  cries  suddenly.  “  I  tell  you  it 
is  not  the  King,  nor  the  Military,  nor  yet  the  Church  we 
must  fight — it  is  the  Land  !  It  is  always  the  Land  against 
which  we  fight  and  fall  and  rise  and  fall  again  !  Have  we 
not  written  the  old  proverb  in  the  sweat  of  our  brows — 
‘  This  is  Castile — she  makes  men  and  breaks  them  !  ’  It 
is  by  the  Land  that  we  are  conquered.  Let  us  now  conquer 
the  Land !  ” 

And  leaning  heavily  on  his  ancient  gold-topped  cane, 
he  sat  smoking  in  silence  and  staring  across  the  Ria  to 
where  old  Pindo  thrust  upwards  in  savage  defiance  against 
a  sky  of  faded  blue. 


THE  ENGLISH  LUNCHEON 


By  T.  Earle  Welby 

After  the  grumbling  in  my  articles  on  the  English 
Breakfast,  the  English  Dinner,  it  is  pleasant  to  be 
able  to  say  something  complimentary  to  our  national 
cookery  or  what  survives  of  it.  Luncheon,  to  be  sure,  is 
a  wide  term.  The  English  Luncheon  may  be  something 
pecked  in  a  tea-shop,  or  the  navvy’s  tenpenny  “  cut  from 
the  joint  and  two  veg  ”  consumed  in  the  four-ale  bar  of  a 
public  house,  or  a  dreadfully  “  dainty  ”  meal  in  an  arty 
and  crafty  amateur  restaurant  run  by  unprosperous  gentle¬ 
women,  or  the  standardised  international  meal  served  at 
the  majority  of  hotels  and  restaurants ;  but  of  such 
luncheons  I  will  not  speak.  My  concern  will  be  with 
mid-day  food  that  is  both  edible  and  in  some  sort  English. 

As  it  fortunately  happens,  some  of  the  luncheon  fare 
most  suitable  under  average  English  climatic  conditions 
is  also  that  which  our  country  and  our  cooks  can  best 
provide.  In  a  previous  article  of  this  series  I  recorded 
a  very  great  French  chef’s  eulogy  to  me  of  the  Englishman 
as  an  artist  in  grilling  ;  and  all  experts  acknowledge  that 
the  best  English,  or  rather  the  best  Scottish,  beef  is  much 
the  best  in  the  world.  If  the  glory  of  the  traditional  roast 
beef  of  Old  England  has  departed,  as  it  has,  it  is  only  on 
account  of  the  substitution  of  oven-baking  for  genuine 
roasting  before  an  open  fire  :  genuine  grilling  survives, 
and  there  are  still  a  really  large  number  of  establishments 
in  which  we  may  count  on  getting  a  good  steak.  The  chop 
has  indeed  declined,  but  simply  in  consequence  of  the 
decline  in  the  quality  of  English  mutton.  But,  after  saying 
Battering  things  about  the  steak  as  raw  material  and  the 
better  sort  of  English  cook  as  griller  of  steaks,  I  must  once 
more  revert  to  grumbling. 

Why  is  it  that  ordinarily  at  the  English  chop-house. 
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minor  hotel,  or  inn  we  cannot  get  any  of  the  numerous 
garnishes  or  sauces  which  give  variety  to  the  toumedos  ? 
Mushrooms  may  be  growing  abundantly  in  meadows  near 
the  country  inn,  and  be  cheap  in  the  market  in  which  the 
urban  chop-house  makes  its  purchases ;  but  seldom, 
without  bribery  or  coercion,  can  the  luncher  at  either  have 
mushrooms  with  his  steak.  The  tomato  will  sometimes 
be  conceded  him,  but  almost  invariably  cooked  all  wrong. 
The  onion,  though  for  decades  the  fried  onion  was  normally 
the  accompaniment  of  the  steak,  is  now  less  offered  and 
less  desired  ;  virtue  has  mysteriously  gone  out  of  the  onion 
all  over  Europe,  and  perhaps  all  over  the  world,  as  musk  in 
the  garden  has  mysteriously  lost  its  original  strength  of 
perfume.  Of  other  garnishes  for  portions  of  grilled  beef 
the  chop-house  and  the  inn  and  the  minor  British  hotel 
seem  never  to  have  heard.  As  to  sauces,  the  one  idea  of 
each  is  to  clap  down  before  the  luncher  a  bottle  of  ready¬ 
made  sauce  supposed  to  be  equally  applicable  to  soup,  fish, 
meat  however  cooked,  and  even  to  salads  and  to  cheese. 
And  yet  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  most  modest 
establishment  from  providing  appropriate,  freshly-made 
sauces  to  accompany  grills.  Granted  that  there  are  some 
few  sauces  which  require  the  ingredients  available  only  in 
the  finest  kitchens,  and  considerable  skill  on  the  part  of 
the  maker,  there  are  many  more  which  any  intelligent 
person  could  produce  in  anything  at  all  worthy  to  be  called 
a  kitchen.  For  these  the  requisites  are  merely :  the 
ordinary  culinary  herbs,  more  particularly  parsley  and 
thyme ;  bay-leaf ;  white-wine-vinegar  and  red-wine- 
vinegar  ;  white  wine  and  red  wine  ;  shallots  ;  the  ordinary 
kitchen  condiments  ;  butter  ;  lemons. 

As  the  keepers  of  chop-houses  and  inns  and  minor  hotels 
have  not  the  slightest  curiosity  about  -what  lovers  of 
good  living  may  think  of  their  ways,  it  is  perhaps  a  foolish 
fussiness  to  consider  their  feelings  ;  they  will  .not  read  my 
articles  or  anyone  else’s  articles  about  food  or  wine.  Still, 
I  would  rather  not  scare  the  improbable  caterer  scanning 
these  pages  by  using  the  classical  names  of  sauces.  One 
such  sauce,  call  it  what  you  like,  or  leave  it  nameless,  can 
be  made  as  simply  as  this :  chop  up  a  shallot  or  so  and  a 
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few  mushrooms  and  a  small  tomato  (previously  peeled  and 
freed  of  pips) ;  fry  the  two  first,  add  the  tomato  and  fry 
for  one  more  moment ;  add  a  couple  of  spoonfuls  of  white 
wine,  then  after  a  few  moments  a  little  veal  stock  ;  let  it 
all  boil  for  about  two  minutes  ;  strain  into  another  vessel 
the  bottom  and  sides  of  which  have  been  lightly  rubbed 
with  garlic ;  season,  and  add  a  little  fresh  lemon  juice. 
What  is  the  difficulty  in  doing  that  ?  Again,  take  some 
tarragon,  a  little  curled  chervil,  two  or  three  chopped 
shallots,  a  little  wine-vinegar,  and  let  all  reduce  over  the 
fire  until  the  vinegar  has  almost  disappeared  ;  remove 
the  vessel  from  the  fire,  add  the  yolks  of,  say,  two  eggs, 
and  let  the  “  cooking  ”  proceed  gently  while  beating  the 
contents  with  a  wooden  spoon  ;  work  in  some  butter, 
gradually,  still  beating  the  sauce ;  and  finish  with  a  little 
lemon  juice  and  some  chopped  chervil  and  tarragon. 

But  this  talk  of  herbs  brings  one  to  the  stubborn  refusal 
of  typical  English  cooks  to  avail  themselves  of  what  is 
abundantly  available.  It  can’t  be  pretended  that  a  hatred 
of  herbs  is  a  national  characteristic,  for  everyone  who  has 
ever  read  an  Old  English  cookery  book  is  well  aware  that 
our  ancestors,  if  anything,  used  herbs  to  excess.  It  can 
only  be  supposed  that  when  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to 
disguise  in  winter  the  mustiness  of  pickled  meats,  because 
the  new  method  of  feeding  cattle  on  roots  had  made  fresh 
meat  obtainable,  the  British  race  suddenly  lost  all  interest 
in  herbs.  I  spoke  a  moment  ago  of  chervil,  curled  chervil, 
for  the  other  bears  a  rather  dangerous  resemblance  to  a 
poisonous  plant  of  which  I  am  not  botanist  enough  to  give 
the  name.  Curled  chervil  can  be  had  at  most  greengrocers’ 
shops ;  but  for  some  reason,  or  more  probably  for  none, 
it  is  expensive,  and  as  a  rule  almost  completely  devoid  of 
the  delightful  aroma  proper  to  this  herb.  But  there  is 
nothing  easier  to  grow  for  oneself,  and  used  with  discretion 
it  is  very  delightful  not  only  as  an  ingredient  in  certain 
sauces,  but  as  an  addition  to  many  salads. 

With  the  word  salad,  I  must  be  allowed  to  lose  my 
temper.  He  who  visits  the  country  inn,  or  hotel  up  the 
Thames,  or  secondary  hotel  at  the  seaside,  and  demands 
a  salad  will  have  put  before  him  nine  times  out  of  ten  a 
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thing  of  horror.  In  the  first  place,  the  miscreants  who 
prepare  the  mess  think  that  tomatoes  and  beetroot  can  be 
introduced  with  success  into  a  lettuce  salad  ;  they  cannot, 
for  tomatoes  and  beetroot  exude  moisture  and  in  a  couple 
of  minutes  entirely  destroy  the  crispness  which  is  the  great 
charm  of  lettuce.  Secondly,  they  think  that  malt  vinegar 
or  much  worse  than  malt  vinegar,  and  in  any  event  plenty 
of  it,  is  part  of  a  suitable  dressing  of  a  salad  :  no  wise  man 
ever  uses  any  vinegar  except  white-wine-vinegar  or  red- 
wine-vinegar.*  Thirdly,  with  a  perversity  at  which  one 
must  marvel,  they  give  lettuce  salad,  which  must  not  be 
dressed  more  than  one  minute  before  it  is  served,  a  good 
hour  of  soaking,  and  to  the  salads  of  potato,  of  cucumber, 
of  beetroot,  which  really  need  soaking,  about  one  minute 
of  contact  with  the  dressing.  The  secret  of  a  good  potato 
salad  is  so  simple  that  one  is  ashamed  to  put  the  obvious 
thing  into  print ;  and  yet  not  once  in  twenty  times  does 
one  get  a  potato  salad  that  is  not  intolerable.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  that  the  freshly-cooked  potatoes  should  be 
thoroughly  warm  when  they  are  sliced  or  diced  and  plunged 
into  the  dressing.  Not  less  simple  is  the  secret  of  a  good 
cucumber  salad.  The  essential  thing  is  that  the  cucumber, 
after  being  peeled  with  a  careful  carelessness  which  leaves 
a  very  few  tiny  flecks  of  skin  on  it,  and  having  many  incisions 
made  on  it  where  it  will  eventually  be  sliced,  should  be 
heavily  salted  and  placed  on  a  tilted  dish  so  that  much  of 
its  juice  will  drain  out  of  it,  and  that  after  an  hour  and  after 
the  removal  of  the  salt  the  central  portions  of  each  slice 
should  be  removed,  and  the  slices  be  given  an  hour  of 
immersion  in  a  mild  wine-vinegar.  Beetroot  salad  can  be 
made  to  perfection  only  if  the  beetroot,  instead  of  being 
ready  cooked  when  bought,  be  cooked  on  the  premises  and 
put  still  warm,  after  slicing,  into  the  dressing  of  oil  and 
vinegar,  with  which  a  little  mustard  and  garlic  should  have 
been  incorporated,  a  considerable  time  before  the  salad  is 
required.  As  for  tomato  salad,  it  is  of  first  importance  to 
get  rid  of  both  the  skins  and  of  the  more  or  less  slimy 


*  In  a  previous  article  I  described  a  marinade  of  white-wine  vinegar. 
It  was  printed  as  being  of  white  wine  and  ^^negar.  I  hope  nobody 
has  mingled  wine  and  vinegar. 
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portions  in  which  the  pips  are  contained.  That  is  to  say, 
the  tomatoes  must  be  dipped  into  boiling  water  for  a  few 
seconds,  then  peeled,  then  cut  in  halves,  then  pressed 
gently  until  the  pips  and  the  slime  are  exuded  ;  after  whiclv 
they  should  be  put  in  a  very  cold  place  for  a  while  before 
being  sliced  or  quartered. 

But  to  talk  of  edible  salads  is  no  doubt  to  get  very  far 
away  from  the  actual  English  Luncheon.  I  fear  I  shall 
still  be  far  from  it  if  I  talk  of  edible  vegetables.  The  “  cut 
from  the  joint  and  two  veg  ”  is  indubitably  the  basis  of 
something  or  other,  whether  it  be  of  the  British  Empire  or 
of  British  dyspepsia  ;  my  own  belief  is  that  we  are  a 
cabbage-clogged  nation,  and  that  the  slowness  of  our 
mental  processes  is  due  to  the  ingestion  day  by  day  of 
enormous  quantities  of  that  soggy  and  damnable  and  com¬ 
pulsory  article  of  diet.  It  is  not  that^the  cabbage  is  abso¬ 
lutely  incapable  of  use  by  rational  people  ;  if  the  heart  of 
a  really  good  cabbage  be  cooked  with  bacon  undergoing 
the  process  of  boiling,  or  if  the  cabbage  be  stuffed  with  a 
farce  of  bacon  and  sausage-meat  and  herbs  and  cooked  in 
broth,  or  if  cabbage  be  brought  into  relation  with  partridge 
to  make  that  very  delightful  dish  perdrix  aux  chouXy  all 
will  be  well.  But  sodden  cabbage,  not  even  blanched 
before  it  is  wretchedly  boiled  in  water,  is  malodorous  in 
the  cooking,  disgusting  to  the  eye,  revolting  to  the  palate, 
a  burden  on  all  the  digestive  activities  of  the  human  body. 

With  the  other  “  veg,”  potato,  we  do  not  ordinarily  fare 
very  much  better.  Our  new  potatoes,  when  really  new, 
and  treated  with  respect  by  the  cook,  are  probably  the  very 
best  to  be  had  in  the  world.  But  the  floury  potato,  cooked 
in  its  skin,  and  broken  on  to  a  side-plate  by  an  English 
waiter  who  places  the  butter  dish  and  the  pepper  and  salt 
adjacent  to  it — that  is  no  more  than  a  memory.  All  the 
popularity  that  the  potato  has  to-day  is  as  an  adjunct  to 
fried  fish  in  the  form  of  something  called  chips.  The  true 
chip,  the  wafer-like  slice  of  potato  cooked  in  an  intensely 
hot  frying  material,  is  a  noble  thing,  excellent  with  game, 
excellent  also  to  trifle  with  between  meals.  But  those 
other  chips,  the  popular  accompaniments  of  fried  fish, 
those  thick,  rectangular  portions  of  potato,  as  to  three- 
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quarters  of  them  soft  and  greasy  and  as  to  the  other  quarter 
nearly  as  hard  as  iron,  they  are  a  disgrace  to  catering  for  the 
people.  There  are  other  ways  of  doing  potatoes.  Again, 
I  do  not  wish  to  scare  the  one  caterer  who  may  through 
some  accident  read  my  words,  and  1  will  only  say,  without 
giving  the  thing  a  name,  that  if  he  will  take  a  plain,  deep 
charlotte  mould  and  fill  the  thing  up  with  slices  of  any 
good  firm  potato,  introducing  butter  and  a  little  seasoning 
between  each  layer  of  slices,  and  cook  the  dish  with 
reasonable  care  in  the  oven,  with  a  saucer  pressing  on  the 
potatoes,  he  will  find  that  several  people  come  to  his  estab¬ 
lishment  simply  for  his  potatoes — golden  brown  on  top 
and  at  the  edges,  deliciously  creamy  in  the  centre. 

The  discourse  grows  painful,  so  let  me  turn  to  a  homely 
thing  that  can  be  done  to  perfection  in  the  simplest  English 
inn  or  tavern  that  ever  was,  though  not  all  the  advantages 
of  doing  it  are  recognised.  I  have  in  mind  that  admirably 
English  thing,  boiled  bacon  and  beans.  Charles  Lamb 
thought  that  any  man  who  did  not  like  apple  dumplings 
must  have  an  impure  mind  ;  and  I  feel  something  of  the 
sort  about  those  who  do  not  appreciate  this  simple  delight, 
though  in  general  my  heart  is  given  to  the  subtleties  of 
French  cookery.  Great  men  have  praised  boiled  bacon 
and  beans.  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton  has  told  us  authorita¬ 
tively  in  a  poem  on  what  may  and  what  may  not  be  done  to 
the  Englishman,  “  You  mustn’t  give  him  bacon  unless  you 
give  him  beans  ” — despite  which  the  caterers  continue  to 
provide  us  with  one  without  the  other.  Mr.  E.  F.  Benson, 
in  an  excellent  page  of  his  Victorian  Reminiscences, 
has  informed  us  that  that  grand  old  squire  and  politician, 
a  Chaplin  not  of  the  films,  adored  the  dish  ;  and  few 
Victorians  had  more  knowledge  of  good  fare  than  Chaplin. 
But  this  thing,  so  beautifully  English  in  being  the  delight 
at  once  of  the  aristocrat  and  of  the  genuine  man  of  the 
people,  so  “  common  ”  in  the  eyes  of  our  deplorable 
middle-class,  this  thing  which  we  ought  as  a  nation  to  eat 
symbolically  on  a  special  Boiled  Bacon  and  Beans  Day,  is 
now  seldom  to  be  found ;  and  when  one  does  encounter  it, 
one  discovers  sadly  that  either  the  house  does  not  know 
how  to  cook  it  or  else  the  house  does  not  know  how  to  get 
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the  utmost  advantage  out  of  the  thing.  In  England  there 
is  no  more  economical  good  dish.  It  is  not  only  that  a 
really  fine  piece  of  bacon,  properly  boiled  with  beans  and 
a  heart  of  good  cabbage  and  some  carrots  and  some  whole 
onions  and  some  dumplings,  these  dropped  in  at  appropriate 
intervals,  is  in  itself  excellent  when  hot ;  the  portion  not 
required  for  immediate  consumption  hot,  if  allowed  to  cool 
in  the  cooking  liquor,  yields  a  cold  dish  as  good  as  all  but 
the  very  finest  ham,  and  the  liquor  itself  is  an  invaluable 
ingredient  in  making  pea  or  fresh  tomato  soup,  and  the 
heart  of  cabbage  so  cooked  is  quite  a  good  vegetable  to  be 
served  as  an  adjunct  to  some  other  dish. 

Let  us,  however,  pass  on,  with  a  curse  bestowed  on  the 
greedy  schoolboy  fare  of  suet  puddings  and  jam,  varied  by 
infantile  milk  puddings,  which  constitutes  “  sweets  ”  in 
England  ;  let  us  pass  on  to  cheese.  We  have  some  glorious 
cheeses,  and  far  too  few  people  glorying  in  them.  The 
Cheddar  of  the  inn,  of  the  minor  hotel,  of  the  chop-house, 
of  the  average  English  home,  is  a  libel  on  a  thing  which, 
when  authentic,  is  worthy  of  great  honour.  Cheshire, 
divinely  commanded  into  existence  as  to  three  parts  to 
precede  and  as  to  one  part  to  accompany  certain  Tawny 
Ports  and  some  Late-Bottled  Ports,  can  be  a  thing  for  which 
the  British  Navy  ought  to  fire  a  salute  on  the  principle  on 
which  Colonel  Brisson  made  his  regiment  salute  when 
passing  the  great  Burgundian  vineyard.  Stilton  is  occasion 
for  applause.  But  what,  when  we  seek  cheese,  do  we 
usually  get  ?  Increasingly,  wretched  little  triangular 
wedges  of  a  substance  most  mysterious,  wrapped  in  tinfoil, 
which  is  a  most  undesirable  wrapping  for  cheese,  and  look¬ 
ing  as  if  they  had  come  out  of  a  penny-in-the-slot  machine. 
Let  us  spurn  the  mockeries  of  cheese ;  let  us,  if  no  true 
cheese  be  available,  conclude  the  English  Luncheon  with 
the  great  English  biscuit,  Fortt’s  Bath  Oliver,  a  thing 
worthy  to  be  taken  before  or  with  the  noble  Ports,  good,  too, 
vdth  the  eleven  o’clock  dry  Sherry,  good  by  itself,  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  the  memory  of  the  wise  and  good  eighteenth- 
century  doctor  who  invented  it  before  there  was  chatter 
about  vitamins  and  a  most  unhygienic  addiction  to  soda- 
fountains. 
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By  Hespericus 
I 

SINCE  the  present  century  began  there  has  been  no 
more  remarkable  economic  development  in  the 
world  than  the  transformation  of  the  great  prairie 
region  of  Canada,  lying  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  from  a  scattered  community  of  struggling 
pioneers  into  a  well-ordered  society,  possessed  of  all  the 
latest  appurtenances  of  modern  civilization,  and  producing 
more  wealth  per  capita  than  any  part  of  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth.  Moreover,  it  was  the  amazing  development  of  the 
three  prairie  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta  which  was  mainly  responsible  for  the  rapid  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  industrial  life  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  and  which 
also  induced  the  Canadian  people  to  build  three  trans¬ 
continental  railways  and  make  provision  in  power  plants 
and  other  physical  machinery  for  a  much  larger  population 
than  the  ten  million  people  who  now  inhabit  the  Dominion. 
It  was  upon  the  progressive  expansion  and  development  of 
the  West  that  the  Canadian  people  based  hopes  of  being 
able  to  maintain  their  identity  as  a  prosperous  economic 
unit  side  by  side  with  their  more  powerful  neighbour,  the 
United  States. 

Two  years  ago  no  doubts  were  entertained  that  all  the 
promise  of  the  West  was  being  fulfilled,  but  to-day  there 
has  come  a  depressing  change  of  fortune,  and  the  Prairie 
Provinces  of  Canada  are  involved  in  difficulties  which  have 
for  the  time  being  quenched  the  characteristic  optimism 
of  their  citizens.  At  present  these  provinces,  which  a  few 
years  ago  were  regarded  as  the  main  buttress  of  Canada’s 
national  economy,  are  now  reduced  to  a  plight  in  which 
they  are  needing  succour  on  a  substantial  scale,  and  their 
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immediate  outlook  is  clouded  and  dubious.  They  arc 
involved  in  two  different  sets  of  difficulties,  one  of  a  tem¬ 
porary  character  due  to  the  unfriendliness  of  Nature,  and 
the  other  of  a  more  permanent  type  for  which  world-wide 
conditions  are  responsible.  The  temporary  problem  arises 
from  a  crop  disaster  of  a  very  grave  character  which  has 
befallen  a  large  part  of  the  prairie  region.  Fairly  copious 
rains,  which  have  fallen  since  June  29th,  came  too  late  to 
repair  the  havoc  which  had  been  wrought  over  a  wide  area 
by  a  prolonged  drought,  and  the  dust  storms  and  soil 
drifting  which  were  its  inevitable  accompaniments.  The 
crops  in  the  Northerly  areas  of  the  Prairie  Provinces  are, 
thanks  to  cooler  weather  and  seasonable  rains,  in  reasonably 
good  condition,  but  in  a  huge  triangle  of  which  Saskatoon, 
in  the  centre  of  Saskatchewan,  is  the  apex,  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  boundary  is  the  base,  there  is  a  devastated  area 
in  which  fields  which  yield  a  half-crop  will  be  reckoned 
good,  and  thousands  of  farmers  will  have  no  grain  of 
merchantable  quality.  Mr.  W.  L.  MacTavish,  the  editor 
of  the  Winnipeg  Tribune^  wffio  has  been  touring  this  region 
(on  behalf  of  the  Southam  chain  of  newspapers),  has  drawn 
the  following  picture  of  conditions  in  the  part  of  this 
territory  most  seriously  affected  by  the  drought : 

*'  The  general  drought  area  is  bad  enough,  but  in  general  the  Regina- 
Moose  Jaw-Weyburn  area  is  a  Sahara  within  the  drought  area  as  a 
whole. 

"  Within  this  district  there  have  been  produced  year  after  year 
for  thirty  years  big  crops  of  wheat  and  all  other  grains.  It  was  the 
sure-crop  area.  It  was  a  vast  garden  of  waving  grain  and  green 
prairie.  This  year  it  is  an  abomination  of  desolation — ^waste  space, 
barren  of  vegetation,  with  the  soil  drifting  hither  and  thither  as  the 
wind  blows." 

Accordingly,  on  Dominion  Day,  July  ist,  the  House  of 
Commons  had  to  listen  to  a  very  grave  statement  from 
Premier  Bennett  about  this  calamity.  Describing  the  situa¬ 
tion  as  “  tremendously  serious  ”,  and  ”  perhaps  the  gravest 
national  calamity  that  has  ever  overtaken  this  country  ”,  he 
estimated  the  drought-stricken  area  at  five  million  acres, 
and  forecasted  that  at  least  100,000  farmers  would  require 
some  form  of  public  relief  to  carry  them  through  the  winter, 
as  they  would  be  bereft  of  all  cash  revenues.  Mr.  Bennett’s 
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request  for  the  co-operation  of  other  parties  was  readily 
granted,  but  Mr.  Mackenzie  King  urged  that  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  relief  should  be  entrusted  to  a  non-political 
national  relief  commission.  Meanwhile  the  Government 
has  been  in  conference  with  the  leading  officials  of  the 
Canadian  Red  Cross  Society,  which  has  placed  its  organiza¬ 
tion  at  its  disposal,  and  there  is  talk  of  a  nation-wide  cam¬ 
paign  to  raise  money  and  material  for  the  indigent  prairie 
farmers.  The  burden  of  relief  work  should  properly  be 
borne  by  the  municipalities  and  provincial  authorities,  but 
their  treasuries  are  bare,  and  so  the  federal  government  will 
probably  have  to  spend  a  sum,  which  the  Toronto  Globe 
estimates  at  at  least  $50,000,000,  upon  the  unfortunate 
victims  of  the  Western  drought.  So  for  the  time  being  the 
prairie  country  has  become  a  burden  to  the  older  provinces 
and  the  pride  of  its  inhabitants  has  received  a  sad  blow. 

II 

The  permanent  and  more  serious  problem  is  concerned 
with  the  provision  of  adequate  markets  for  the  western 
wheat  crop  which  for  nearly  twenty  years  has  been,  and 
still  is,  the  largest  contributor  to  Canada’s  export  trade, 
and  which  for  more  than  twelve  months  has  had  to  be 
offered  on  the  bargain  counter  to  foreign  buyers. 

The  price  of  wheat  is  for  the  time  being  more  or  less 
pegged  at  an  uneconomic  figure  which  docs  not  approach 
repaying  the  actual  production  cost,  if  consideration  is 
taken  for  the  overhead  of  the  farm,  the  capital  invested,  and 
a  reasonable  wage  for  the  farmer  and  such  of  his  family  as 
assist  in  his  labours.  The  cost  of  producing  wheat  in 
western  Canada  varies  materially  in  different  districts,  and 
factors  like  fertility  of  soil  and  skill  in  husbandry  enter  so 
greatly  into  it  that  any  hard  and  fast  estimate  is  perilous. 
However,  some  time  ago  the  Manitoba  Free  Press  did 
conduct  an  inquiry  into  the  costs  of  growing  wheat  in  the 
prairie  provinces,  and  managed  to  obtain  an  index  of  the 
actual  costs  of  certain  careful  agriculturists  who  were 
probably  above  the  average  in  farming  capacity.  The  deduc¬ 
tions  made  by  the  Free  Press  from  this  competition  were 
that  on  the  basis  of  the  average  wheat  yields  for  the  prairie 
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provinces  for  the  period  1926-1930,  the  cost  of  production 
per  bushel  would  be  as  follows  : 


Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta  . . 


78  cents. 
80  „ 

66 


T’- 


Now,  during  the  past  nine  months  the  price  realised  for 
western  wheat  has  averaged  about  60  cents  per  bushel  on 
the  basis  of  Grade  No.  i  Northern  at  Fort  William,  and, 
as  transportation  and  carrying  charges  have  to  be  deducted 
from  this  figure  and  a  great  deal  of  wheat  grades  below 
No.  I  Northern,  the  average  graingrower  has  not  been 
realising  more  than  40  cents  per  bushel  for  his  wheat  crop. 
Naturally  he  contends  that  this  price  is  quite  inadequate, 
and,  if  it  does  not  improve,  must  lead  to  his  ruin.  So  apart 
from  the  present  calamity  produced  by  this  summer’s 
drought  there  remains  to  be  solved  the  basic  problem  of 
how  the  prairie  farmer  can  get  an  adequate  return  for  his 
labours  and  secure  a  restoration  of  the  fruitful  purchasing 
power,  which  has  been  such  a  factor  in  the  stimulation  of 
the  industrial  life  of  Eastern  Canada. 

There  are  pessimists  who  maintain  that  the  Prairie 
Provinces  are  involved  in  a  permanent  economic  debacle ; 
that  they  cannot  hope  to  compete  successfully  in  wheat¬ 
growing  with  other  more  favourably  situated  countries  like 
Russia  ;  and  that  a  substantial  proportion  of  their  territory 
will  be  reduced  to  the  status  of  what  economists  call 
“  marginal  land.”  Another  school  holds  that  farming  on 
the  prairies  will  only  be  carried  on  profitably  by  large  scale 
capitalist  farmers  using  expensive  power  machinery,  and 
that  these  and  settlements  of  races  from  Continental  Europe, 
who  are  content  to  live  on  the  level  of  the  peasant  existence 
to  which  they  have  been  accustomed,  will  constitute  the 
rural  population  of  the  prairie  country. 

But  there  is  a  more  optimistic  body  of  opinion  which 
believes  that  if  only  the  price  of  wheat  could  be  brought 
back  to  a  dollar  per  bushel,  the  prairie  farmers  could  enjoy 
a  decent  return  for  their  toil,  and  in  support  of  their  views 
they  adduce  certain  factors  which  operate  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  Western  Canadian  grain-grower.  They  practise  an 
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extensive  system  of  agriculture,  and  their  production  per 
farm  is  sixty  times  that  of  the  average  world  production  per 
farm.  The  farms  of  the  Canadian  prairies,  indeed,  repre¬ 
sent  less  than  2  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  farms  in 
the  world,  but  they  produce  10  per  cent,  of  the  world’s 
supply  of  wheat.  Moreover,  the  average  yield  per  acre, 
while  it  is  low  compared  with  the  yield  of  highly  cultivated 
European  farms,  is  substantially  higher  than  that  of  the 
chief  wheat-exporting  countries  ;  over  a  period  of  15  years 
the  average  wheat  yield  of  Western  Canada  has  been  17.5 
bushels  per  acre ;  of  the  United  States,  14.1  bushels  ; 
of  Argentina,  10.6  bushels  ;  of  Australia,  10.4 ;  and  of 
Russia,  9.4  bushels.  Another  advantage  is  available  in 
the  high  protein  content  of  Canadian  wheat,  and  its  hard¬ 
ness,  which  gives  it  a  special  value  to  millers  for  blending 
with  the  softer  types.  Australia  has  no  hard  wheat  to 
offer,  Argentina  only  a  limited  quantity,  and  the  American 
supply  is  all  needed  by  the  domestic  millers.  So  that 
Canada  need  only  fear  Russian  competition  in  markets 
where  “  hard  wheat  ”  is  demanded. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  one  great  disability  under 
which  the  prairie  farmer  labours,  namely,  his  distance  from 
the  great  importing  markets  of  Europe.  Hitherto  the 
western  wheat  fields  have  been  on  an  average  1,200  miles 
from  tidewater,  and  the  heavy  rail  transportation  costs 
which  have  been  entailed  in  bringing  grain  to  the  seaboard 
have  materially  curtailed  the  price  actually  received  by  the 
producer ;  the  world  price  is  fixed  in  Liverpool,  and  the 
local  selling  price  in  the  different  exporting  countries  is 
determined  by  the  amount  which  has  to  be  deducted  for 
transportation  charges  from  the  farm  to  Liverpool.  Now 
it  has  been  estimated  by  competent  authorities  that  Russia 
can  grow  within  400  miles  of  the  Black  Sea  as  much  wheat 
as  Western  Canada  has  been  producing  in  its  most  favoured 
years,  and,  if  Russian  competition  is  to  be  successfully  met, 
it  is  urgent  that  the  costs  of  carrying  Canadian  wheat  to 
Europe  should  be  brought  down  to  as  low  a  figure  as 
possible.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  inhabitants  of  the  prairie 
provinces  are  pinning  such  high  hopes  upon  the  new 
Hudson  Bay  route.  Trains  are  now  running  through  to 
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Churchill,  the  port  on  Hudson  Bay,  but  delays  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  harbour  facilities  have  caused  a  postpone¬ 
ment  of  the  opening  of  the  route  for  regular  traffic  until 
1932.  However,  some  trial  shipments  of  grain  are  to  be 
made  this  year,  and  their  fortunes  will  be  followed  with 
keen  interest.  Meanwhile,  however,  there  has  been  vigorous 
protest  in  the  West  over  the  intimation  that  insurance  rates 
on  ships  plying  by  the  Hudson  Bay  route  and  their  cargoes 
will  be,  owing  to  the  risks  involved  from  ice,  so  high  that 
tentative  freight  rates,  submitted  by  some  shipowners  at 
the  request  of  the  Department  of  Marine  at  Ottawa,  promise 
virtually  no  reduction  in  grain  transportation  costs  to  Europe 
from  the  rates  quoted  for  the  St.  Lawrence  route.  This 
discovery  confirms  in  western  minds  an  ancient  suspicion 
that  certain  puissant  influences  which  are  interested  in 
maintaining  the  flow  of  traffic  via  the  St.  Lawrence  route 
in  unimpaired  volume  are  determined  that  the  Hudson 
Bay  route  should  never  be  utilised  to  any  great  extent. 
So  a  demand  has  arisen  in  the  West  that  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  step  in  and  assume  the  risks  of  insurance  for  the 
Hudson  Bay  route  in  order  that  rates  on  it  may  be  reduced 
to  a  level  which  would  divert  traffic  to  it. 

The  Federal  Ministry  is  also  faced  with  a  demand  for  the 
revival  of  the  Wheat  Board  system  under'which  during  the 
later  war  years  Canada’s  grain  crops  were  marketed  through 
a  central  agency,  financed  by  the  state,  and,  although  it 
has  not  seen  fit  to  comply  with  this  request,  the  whole 
marketing  question  has  once  more  suddenly  become  a  live 
issue  as  the  re^'dt  of  the  misfortunes  which  have  befallen 
the  co-operative  Wheat  Pools  of  the  prairies. 

Ill 

It  is  now  plain  that  the  great  co-operative  structure 
popularly  known  as  “  the  Pools  ”  is  now  in  a  very  derelict 
condition,  and  its  complete  dissolution  can  hardly  be 
averted.  For  some  years,  from  1923  onwards,  the  Pools 
functioned  with  great  success  in  a  rising  market  until  they 
came  to  control  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  grain  trade  of  the 
prairie  provinces.  But,  w^hen  a  general  expansion  of  wheat 
production  throughout  the  world  produced  a  sharp  reversal 
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of  the  price  trend,  and  brought  the  managers  of  the  pools 
face  to  face  with  the  problem  of  selling  their  wheat  in  a 
market  where  the  supply  exceeded  the  demand,  their  lack 
of  experience,  added  to  a  complacency  begotten  of  their 
early  success,  soon  involved  them  in  serious  embarrass¬ 
ments.  In  all  fairness  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  leaders 
of  the  private  grain  trade  in  Winnipeg,  as  the  vanishment  of 
a  series  of  large  fortunes  can  testify,  were  guilty  of  the  same 
fundamental  errors  in  judgment  as  the  Wheat  Pool  directors, 
but  the  latter  are  not  thereby  absolved  from  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  their  mistakes.  The  worst  of  these  was  their 
decision,  taken  in  the  autumn  of  1929,  to  hold  back  their 
wheat  for  a  substantially  higher  price  than  the  European 
importers  felt  to  be  justified.  Thanks  to  heavy  crops  in 
Argentina  and  Australia,  these  countries  were  in  a  position 
to  supply  Europe.  As  a  result,  the  Canadian  stocks  of 
wheat  began  piling  up  in  the  elevators,  and,  at  the  end  of 
the  crop  year  1929-1930,  there  had  accumulated  a  carry¬ 
over  which  has  ever  since  been  a  depressing  factor  in  prices, 
and  has  placed  Canada  in  a  very  disadvantageous  marketing 
position. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  fall  in  prices,  the  Pools,  who 
had  made  payments  to  their  members  on  delivery  of  wheat, 
found  themselves  plunged  into  grave  financial  embarrass¬ 
ments.  First  of  all,  in  February,  1930,  they  had  to  be 
buttressed  by  the  intervention  of  the  administrations  of  the 
three  Prairie  Provinces  who,  in  order  to  avert  a  wholesale 
liquidation  of  wheat  stocks  by  the  banks  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  their  security,  agreed  to  guarantee  the  banks 
for  their  advances  to  the  Pools,  and  then  at  a  later  date 
the  Federal  Government  found  it  necessary  to  give  a 
provisional  guarantee  to  the  banks  that  it  would  protect 
them  from  any  loss  on  their  financial  commitments  if  the 
price  of  wheat  fell  below  a  certain  level.  The  Federal 
Government,  according  to  Mr.  Bennett,  is  only  involved 
to  the  extent  of  a  few  thousand  dollars  as  the  result  of  its 
guarantee,  but  the  obligations  of  the  three  Prairie  Provinces 
to  the  banks  are  estimated  at  about  22  million  dollars, 
divided  roughly  as  follows  :  Manitoba,  4  ;  Saskatchewan, 
12 ;  and  Alberta,  6  millions.  The  banks  have  naturally 
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been  pressing  for  their  money.  At  a  Conference  held  at 
Ottawa,  on  June  28th,  between  representatives  of  the 
Prairie  Governments  and  the  banks,  it  was  arranged  that 
the  three  Provinces  should  make  a  special  bond  issue  to 
secure  funds  for  the  liquidation  of  their  debts  to  the  banks. 
This  will  mean  an  addition  of  a  million  dollars  taxation 
per  annum  to  the  already  overloaded  backs  of  the  citizens 
of  the  prairies,  but  the  provincial  Governments  before  they 
gave  their  guarantees  to  the  banks  took  as  security  the  eleva¬ 
tor  equipment  and  other  properties  of  the  Pools.  In 
Alberta,  for  instance,  the  provincial  Government  holds  as 
security  438  country  elevators,  199  dwellings,  and  a  terminal 
elevator  at  Vancouver,  and  estimates  the  assets  which  it 
holds  as  having  a  value  in  excess  of  8  million  dollars. 
Consequently  Premier  Brownlee  was  able  to  state  in  an 
interview  that,  assuming  that  western  Canada  will  continue 
to  be  a  wheat-producing  area  of  increasing  importance, 
there  is  little  possibility  of  any  loss  to  the  Province  by  reason 
of  its  guarantee  to  the  banks. 

But  with  the  Pools  in  such  a  shaky  condition  the  pro¬ 
vincial  Governments  had  obviously  to  take  steps  to  acquire 
control  of  the  properties  pledged  to  them,  and  the  Manitoba 
Government  made  the  first  move  by  taking  over  the  elevator 
system  of  the  local  Pool  and  organising  a  company  called 
“  Manitoba  Pool  Elevators  ”  to  operate  it.  Under  its 
scheme  the  Government  proposes  to  make  financial  arrange¬ 
ments  which  will  conserve  for  the  pool  members  their 
interest  in  the  elevators  which  were  paid  for  by  deductions 
from  the  payments  due  them  for  grain,  and  the  system  will 
be  operated  on  the  lines  of  the  old  Saskatchewan  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Elevator  Company  which  was  absorbed  by  the  local 
Pool  some  years  ago,  and  will  follow  the  ordinary  practices 
of  the  grain  trade.  In  Manitoba  the  pooling  idea  has 
already  vanished  into  the  limbo  of  forgotten  things.  Arrange¬ 
ments  have  also  been  made  for  meetings  of  Pool  members 
in  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  at  which  plans  for  making 
the  same  sort  of  adjustments  as  have  been  adopted  in  Mani¬ 
toba  will  be  discussed.  In  Alberta,  Mr.  H.  W.  Wood, 
the  veteran  President  of  the  provincial  Pool,  has  put  up  a 
hard  fight  for  the  continuance  of  the  pooling  system,  but 
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apparently  a  majority  of  his  co-directofs  have  decided 
that  it  is  impossible  to  persevere  with  it.  The  Central 
Selling  Agency  which  for  the  past  nine  months  has  been 
managed  by  Mr.  J.  I.  Macfarland,  a  nominee  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  banks,  has  announced  that  it  will  continue 
to  receive  grain  from  the  provincial  Pools  only  up  to  July 
15th,  and  thereafter  will  continue  to  function  until  the  stocks 
of  grain  now  in  its  hands  are  disposed  of.  Then  it  will  be 
wound  up,  and  there  will  then  be  an  end  of  what  a  few 
short  years  ago  promised  to  be  a  most  interesting  adventure 
in  agrarian  self-help. 

IV 

Now  the  pool  adventure  has  absorbed  for  the  last  half- 
dozen  years  the  energies  and  brains  of  the  ablest  of  the 
agrarian  leaders,  who  had  come  to  believe  that  economic 
action  would  bring  more  benefits  to  the  farmers  than 
political  activities,  and  it  is  freely  predicted  that  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  Pools  will  beget  a  revival  of  political 
radicalism  among  the  prairie  farmers.  It  is  indeed  almost 
inevitable  that  the  present  misfortunes  of  the  Prairie  Pro¬ 
vinces  will  affect  the  political  outlook  and  temper  of  their 
inhabitants.  Pioneer  settlers  are  rarely  conservatives  by 
temperament,  and  for  the  last  twenty  years  the  prairie 
country  has  been  the  great  forcing  bed  of  radicalism  in 
Canada.  For  one  thing,  a  majority  of  their  citizens  lacked 
traditional  loyalties  to  either  of  the  two  historic  Canadian 
parties,  and  for  another  there  was  a  widespread  feeling 
among  the  settlers  who  were  battling  with  the  wilderness 
that  they  were  being  sedulously  exploited  by  a  group  of 
what  were  popularly  called  “  big  interests  ”,  meaning  thereby 
banks,  railways  and  manufacturers.  So  the  voters  of  the 
prairies  have  repeatedly  manifested  an  inclination  to  break 
forth  from  the  corrals  of  the  Liberal  and  Conservative 
parties  and  indulge  in  vigorous  political  insurgencies.  As 
the  result  of  the  post-war  agricultural  depression,  there  was 
a  great  political  uprising  in  the  West,  which  foimd  expres¬ 
sion  in  the  organisation  of  the  Progressive  party.  This 
party  secured  control  of  the  provincial  administrations  of 
Manitoba  and  Alberta,  and  at  the  Federal  election  of  1921 
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it  carried  practically  every  rural  seat  in  the  three  Prairie 
Provinces,  returning  in  all  66  members  to  the  House  of 
Commons  out  of  a  total  of  235.  If  this  Progressive  party 
had  been  allowed  to  exercise  its  undoubted  right  as  the 
second  largest  group  in  the  Commons  to  become  the  official 
opposition,  it  would  probably  have  affected  a  far-reaching 
revolution  in  Canadian  politics,  but  its  leaders,  through 
timidity  and  other  causes,  preferred  to  adopt  an  attitude 
of  detached  neutrality  and  operate  their  party  as  a  sort  of 
“  foreign  legion  ”  of  the  Liberals.  Subsequently  there 
developed  a  bitter  schism  within  the  party  between  the 
strait  sect,  who  wanted  to  preserve  the  party  as  a  purely 
agrarian  bloc  organised  on  class-conscious  lines,  and  a  rival 
school  of  thought  who  aspired  to  keep  its  basis  broad  and 
include  the  radical  elements  in  the  urban  conununities. 
When  the  former  view  threatened  to  prevail.  Progressive 
leaders  like  Mr.  T.  A.  Crerar  and  Mr.  Forke  rejoined  the 
Liberal  party,  to  which  they  had  originally  belonged,  and 
at  the  general  election  of  1925  the  Progressives  found  their 
parliamentary  strength  cut  in  half.  At  subsequent  elections 
it  suffered  a  further  erosion,  and  to-day  retains  only  sub¬ 
stantial  strength  in  Alberta,  which  returns  nine  out  of  its 
twelve  federal  members  classified  as  Progressives. 

In  Western  Canada,  however,  as  in  the  western  states 
of  the  adjacent  Republic,  low  prices  of  agricultural  products 
invariably  breed  a  spirit  of  radicalism,  and  to-day  the  fires 
of  political  insurgency  show  signs  of  blazing  forth  again  in 
districts  where  they  have  been  damped  down  for  half  a 
dozen  years.  It  is  significant  that  the  Saskatchewan 
section  of  the  United  Farmers  of  Canada,  which  has 
hitherto  refrained  from  embarking  as  an  organisation  in 
politics,  has  now  decided  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  political 
action,  and  its  leaders  are  engaged  in  strengthening  their 
organisation  with  a  view  to  nominating  farmer  candidates 
for  all  the  rural  seats  in  the  provincial  Legislature  and  the 
Federal  Parliament.  Moreover,  the  agrarian  group  at 
Ottawa,  realising  that  both  the  old  political  parties  are  in 
disfavour  with  the  western  voters,  do  not,  although  they 
sit  upon  the  opposition  benches,  show  any  disinclination 
to  form  a  close  alliance  with  the  Liberals.  They  are  per- 
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sistent  critics  of  the  Bennett  Ministry,  but  at  intervals 
they  demonstrate  their  independence  by  voting  with  it. 
Naturally,  since  the  high-tariff  policy  of  the  Bennett  Govern¬ 
ment  is  very  unpalatable  to  the  western  farmers,  who  con¬ 
tend  that  not  only  does  it  increase  their  costs  of  production, 
but  that  it  produces  tariff  reprisals  in  other  countries,  which 
curtails  the  market  for  their  exportable  surplus,  it  is  the 
23  Conservative  members  now  holding  prairie  seats  who 
will  be  the  chief  target  of  attack  on  the  part  of  the  embattled 
agrarians.  Unless  there  is  an  amazing  improvement  in 
agricultural  conditions,  a  large  proportion  of  these  Con¬ 
servatives  cannot  hope  to  retain  their  seats  at  the  next 
election. 

Much  depends  upon  the  course  of  farm  prices,  but  the 
calculation  of  the  agrarian  leaders  is  that  in  the  next  Federal 
Parliament  they  will  double  or  even  treble  their  representa¬ 
tion  at  Ottawa,  and,  holding  a  balance  of  power,  will  be 
able  to  exercise  a  decisive  voice  in  the  character  of  the  next 
Government  and  its  policies.  But,  while  the  prairies  will 
want  to  have  their  sectional  viewpoint  on  economic  and 
other  issues  adequately  represented  at  Ottawa,  very  little 
will  be  heard  of  the  threats  of  secession  and  the  formation 
of  the  separate  Dominion  which  were  so  freely  bandied 
about  by  certain  elements  last  winter,  because  to-day  the 
Prairie  Provinces  in  their  hour  of  adversity  realise  that  their 
plight  might  be  parlous  if  they  had  not  available  for  their 
succour  the  financial  and  other  resources  of  the  more  firmly 
established  Eastern  provinces.  Another  very  fortunate 
thing  for  the  West  is  that  its  eggs  are  no  longer  in  one  or 
two  baskets.  There  has  been  a  very  substantial  develop¬ 
ment  of  industry  in  Winnipeg,  Calgary,  and  other  cities  ; 
there  are  important  mining  enterprises  in  all  three  pro¬ 
vinces  ;  and  there  are  promising  oilfields  in  Alberta,  all 
of  which,  besides  providing  a  diversity  of  employment,  help 
to  expand  the  local  markets  for  farm  produce,  and  to  encour¬ 
age  mixed  farming.  But  wheat  and  cattle  are  still  the  staple 
products  of  the  prairies,  and,  until  some  cure  for  the 
present  world-wide  depression  or  some  special  remedy 
brings  their  prices  to  a  higher  level,  there  can  be  no  real 
prosperity  for  the  most  fertile  part  of  the  Dominion. 


A  SOMERSET  VILLAGE 
(1866-1875) 

By  Arthur  Waugh 


§  I 


The  name  of  Midsomer  Norton  still  falls  upon  the 
ear  like  an  echo  of  passing  music  ;  and  in  the  days 
of  my  childhood  there  it  had  beauties  worthy  of  its 
name.  It  has  advanced  enormously  since  then,  “  improved 
itself  ”  out  of  all  recognition  ;  it  would  not  be  surprising 
to  hear  that  more  money  changes  hands  in  a  week  there 
to-day  than  was  banked  in  a  twelvemonth  from  all  the 
places  of  business  in  the  Midsomer  Norton  of  sixty  years 
ago.  But  those  who  knew  it  as  a  village  will  make  less  of 
its  repute  as  a  country  town.  Then  it  was  rural,  remote, 
even  romantic.  The  lanes  were  full  of  flowers,  and  the 
river  sparkled  on  its  way  between  the  cottages.  It  was  a 
pleasant  place  for  children  to  grow  up  in,  and  the  high 
green  banks  were  full  of  mystery  and  magic. 

Midsomer  Norton  lies  just  off  the  main  road  between 
Bath  and  Wells,  ten  miles  from  Bath  and  eight  from 
Wells,  under  a  spur  of  the  Mendips.  Bristol  is  fifteen 
miles  to  the  north-west ;  and,  in  those  days  of  early 
recollection,  there  was  no  railway  nearer  than  one  or 
other  of  these  distant  cities,  for  distant  they  certainly 
were,  when  a  dog-cart  or  a  four-wheel  cab  was  the  only 
means  of  transport.  Twice  or  thrice  a  week  a  carrier’s 
cart,  owned  by  a  charioteer  named  Angel,  plied  to 
Bath  ;  while  another  driver,  called  Savage,  did  the  same 
service  to  Bristol,  bringing  home  such  provisions  as  the 
local  shops  were  incapable  of  supplying.  In  the  winter, 
when  the  snow-drifts  collected  on  the  hills,  the  village  was 
almost  cut  off  from  its  neighbours.  But  for  the  rest  of 
the  year  there  were  spreading  gardens,  woodland  ways, 
trout  in  the  stream,  and  coveys  in  the  stubble.  .  It  was 
just  the  fitting  home  for  a  sportsman  ;  which  was  the  very 
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reason  that  my  father  chose  it,  when  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-four  he  had  completed  his  medical  training,  and 
was  ready  and  eager  to  settle  down  to  the  busy,  uneventful 
family  life  which  in  those  simple  days  seemed  to  furnish 
all  the  average  Englishman  needed  to  ask. 

It  was  a  life  of  hard,  unremitting  toil — a  country  doctor’s 
sixty  years  ago — and  sport  was  its  only  recompense.  The 
doctor  never  knew  when  his  day’s  work  was  done,  and  he 
could  never  be  certain  that  his  long-expected  holiday  would 
pass  uninterrupted.  At  any  hour  of  the  night  there  might 
come  the  knock  on  the  door  ;  and  the  sight  of  a  horseman 
galloping  up  the  lane  put  a  premature  end  to  many  a  gay 
day’s  shooting.  But  for  the  sportsman  there  was  a  relish 
even  in  uncertainty,  and  my  father  was  a  sportsman  to  the 
core. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1865  that  he  brought  my  mother 
home  to  Midsomer  Norton,  to  a  rather  poor  little  house, 
which  at  the  time  was  overclouded  by  a  sad  story.  It  lay 
in  a  part  of  the  village  called  “  The  Island  ”,  which  had 
indeed  once  been  surrounded  by  the  River  Somer,  from 
which  the  village  is  supposed  to  take  its  name.  But  for 
many  years  past  “  The  Island  ”  had  been  connected  with 
the  market-place,  from  which  it  was  once  separated  by  a 
bridge  ;  the  river  had  been  built  over,  and  only  the  mill 
on  one  side  and  a  rather  squalid  tributary  behind  the 
houses  on  the  other  remained  to  bear  witness  to  its  island 
site.  Hence  the  sad  story  of  the  last  bride  before  my 
mother,  who  came  to  begin,  and  (as  it  happened)  to  end 
her  married  life  in  the  little  house  where  I  was  to  be  bom. 
The  husband  of  this  bride  was  either  a  man  of  abnormal 
imagination  or  a  gay  deceiver ;  for  he  told  his  wife,  who 
had  not  seen  her  home  until  she  arrived  there,  that  he  was 
taking  her  to  a  house  upon  an  island,  with  trees  all  round, 
which  her  young  and  hopeful  fancy  pictured  as  being  a 
sort  of  enchanted  medley  of  Marazion  and  Iftley.  When 
she  drove  up  to  a  little  two-storeyed  villa  at  the  boundary 
of  a  street  of  cottages,  with  a  public-house  at  one  end, 
she  sustained  a  shock  from  which  she  never  recovered, 
and  was  dead  within  a  year.  My  mother  had  heard  this 
story  so  often,  and  had  been  so  urgently  impressed  with 
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the  unworthiness  of  the  home  awaiting  her,  that  the 
emotions  of  her  own  home-coming  were  as  different  as 
possible.  A  cheery  fire,  a  bank  of  flowers,  a  dinner-table 
bright  with  new  napery  and  wedding  plate,  and  a  smiling 
maid  to  wait  on  her  behest — this  was  a  welcome  home 
leaving  little  to  be  desired.  She  settled  down  to  make  the 
best  of  things,  as  indeed  she  always  did,  all  the  years  of  her 
kind  and  loving  life.  She  was  to  have  three  different  homes 
in  Midsomer  Norton  as  the  practice  prospered  and  the 
income  grew ;  but  this  village,  slowly  changing  into  the 
semblance  of  a  town,  was  to  be  the  centre  of  her  interest 
and  activity  for  over  forty  years.  The  wives  and  mothers 
of  her  generation  asked  for  nothing  more.  “  Settling 
down  ”  was  settling  down  ;  and  when  there  were  children, 
that  in  itself  was  a  vocation. 

It  was  in  this  little  house  in  “  The  Island  ”  that  I  myself 
was  bom,  on  the  24th  of  August,  1866,  the  first  child  of 
my  parents,  and  the  only  child  for  nearly  four  years, 
during  which  period  the  household  had  moved  to  the  much 
more  comfortable,  if  rather  ugly  house,  which  was  to  be 
my  first  idea  of  Home,  and  in  which  I  can  still  picture, 
with  faithful  tenderness,  the  crescent  experiences  of  child¬ 
hood.  The  house  was  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  which  climbed, 
between  an  avenue  stately  as  a  cathedral  aisle,  to  the 
open  fields  and  the  Wells  Road  over  the  Mendip  Ridge. 
It  was  a  tall  grey  house,  of  no  sort  of  beauty  or  attraction. 
Three  storeys,  each  pierced  by  three  groups  of  windows, 
faced  the  road,  above  which  the  house  stood  upon  raised 
ground,  with  a  narrow  flower-garden,  built  up  with  rockery, 
in  front  of  the  window,  and  at  the  side  an  oblong  kitchen- 
garden,  flanked  by  a  well-equipped  stable  and  coach-house. 
This  small  front  garden  is  the  scene  of  my  first  recollection. 
It  had  a  little  iron  gate,  between  the  banks  of  rockery, 
giving  upon  a  modest,  gravelled  drive.  The  space  between 
this  iron  gate  and  the  broader  wooden  gates,  which  open 
upon  the  road,  is,  perhaps,  six  yards.  A  child,  whom  I 
recognise  as  myself,  dressed  in  a  petticoat  suit,  is  toddling 
through  the  iron  gate,  with  outstretched  arms,  towards  the 
road.  As  the  child  tumbles  against  the  gates  into  the  drive 
it  looks  back,  with  confident  devotion,  into  the  eyes  of  its 
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mother ;  and  suddenly  its  heart  is  filled  with  the  sound  of 
a  gentle,  protective  voice. 

“  What  a  brave  boy  you  are  growing,”  the  voice  says. 
“  A  little  while  ago  you  would  have  been  afraid  to  go  as 
far  as  the  iron  gate  !  ” 

The  baby  could  not  have  been  more  than  three  years 
old  at  the  time,  if  as  much  ;  but  there  has  always  seemed 
something  typical,  something  significant,  in  this  earliest 
recollection.  It  was  the  first  step  upon  the  road  of  life  ; 
and  presiding  over  it,  like  a  guardian  angel,  was  the  very 
Spirit  of  Home  Incarnate. 


They  had  met,  my  father  and  mother,  in  Clifton,  when 
he  was  a  fellow  student  of  her  brothers  at  the  Bristol 
Medical  School .  He  was  only  j ust  of  age ,  though ,  according 
to  the  fashion  of  those  times,  he  looked  much  older,  with 
black  Dundreary  whiskers  and  disfiguring  peg-top  trousers. 
The  young  men  were  all  impecunious  together.  My 
father  (presumably)  had  a  reasonable  allowance,  for  his 
relatives  were  well  off ;  but  it  went  in  theatres  and  amuse¬ 
ments,  not  in  the  provision  of  solid  comforts.  In  those 
days  you  could  dine  for  a  shilling  on  Bristol  Bridge,  and  as 
often  as  not  the  medical  student  would  do  so.  There 
was  a  row  of  barrows  carrying  hot  ovens.  On  the  first, 
you  could  get  a  “  sausage  and  mashed,  with  fresh  roll,”  for 
sevenpence  ;  on  the  second,  a  large  fruit  tart  for  three¬ 
pence  ;  and  on  the  third,  the  last  twopence  of  the  shilling 
might  be  exchanged  for  a  double  handful  of  roast  chestnuts  ; 
and  no  bad  dinner  at  the  price — entree,  sweet,  and  dessert  I 
It  was  an  age  of  curious  shifts  and  pretences.  Though 
everyone  was  hard  up,  nobody  would  admit  it.  If  a  young 
man  had  half  a  crown  between  himself  and  penury  he 
would  change  it,  as  my  uncles  did  daily,  into  coppers,  and 
jingle  them  ostentatiously  in  his  pocket,  as  he  proceeded 
to  pay  for  his  friend’s  “  bitter  ”  at  the  bar.  In  the  evening 
there  were  card  parties,  very  prim  when  the  young  women 
were  present,  but  more  speculative  when  the  men  sat 
down  alone  to  poker.  It  was  at  the  prinuner  parties, 
when  tea,  lemonade,  and  cakes  were  handed  round,  that 
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the  sexes  exchanged  interrupted  confidences,  and  found 
the  opportunity  to  fall  in  love  with  one  another.  How 
much  they  learnt  of  each  other’s  tastes  and  characters  in 
such  a  guarded  citadel  of  the  proprieties  they  alone  could 
answer. 

Of  course,  there  were  the  usual  obstacles  to  be  overcome 
before  an  “  engagement  ”  could  be  countenanced.  My 
grandmother,  whose  own  betrothal  had  been  romantically 
sealed  in  the  porch  of  Studland  Church,  had  long  since 
swept  aside  all  whisperings  of  young  love  ;  and  now,  since 
a  medical  student  with  all  his  qualifications  to  make  was  no 
eligible  parti  at  all,  carried  my  mother  off  to  a  lonely  farm¬ 
house  in  the  Welsh  valley,  where  a  derelict  coal-mine,  named 
Tylacoch,  was  all  that  remained  of  a  little  property  which 
had  once  brought  in  a  useful  income.  There,  through  a 
long  and  dreary  winter,  it  rained  and  snowed  ;  the  hills 
were  hidden  in  mist ;  and  the  black  pathways  through  the 
fields  almost  disappeared  in  puddles.  But  the  spring  came ; 
hope  returned  ;  the  days  began  to  hurry  by.  In  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time  the  barriers  were  broken 
down ;  and  here  was  the  new  home,  all  glittering  with 
promise  and  wedding-presents,  which  was  soon  to  be  full 
of  the  noise  of  children,  and  all  the  pleasant,  anxious  cares 
of  an  eager,  temperamental  household. 

It  was  not,  I  suppose,  an  artistic  home,  though  it  was 
loyally  true  to  the  fashion  of  its  time.  There  was  a  round, 
rosewood  table  in  the  middle  of  the  drawing-room,  and, 
like  the  radii  of  a  circle,  an  array  of  illustrated  books  ranged 
round  the  edge — Gray’s  Elegy y  The  Parables  of  the  Gospel, 
Bewick’s  Birds,  the  Life  and  Works  of  Edwin  Landseer, 
and  Gems  of  European  Art.  In  the  centre  of  the  table,  on 
a  bead  mat,  stood  a  vase  of  flowers  ;  on  the  mantelpiece 
candlesticks  with  crystal  lustres,  and  hand-screens  in 
beadwork  to  keep  the  heat  of  the  fire  from  a  too  sensitive 
face.  The  pictures  on  the  walls  were  chromo-lithographs, 
of  birds ’-nests  with  eggs  in  them,  and  bright-cheeked 
cottage  maidens  ;  but  much  better  than  these,' though  we 
did  not  know  it  at  the  time,  were  our  mother’s  own  water- 
colours,  fresh,  sunny  landscapes  and  studies  in  still- 
life.  The  dining-room,  with  its  regiment  of  mahogany 
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and  big  padded  arm-chairs  by  the  fire,  was  the  principal 
living-room,  to  which  we  were  all  in  turn  admitted,  as 
soon  as  we  had  passed  through  the  elementary  nursery 
stage,  and  could  be  trusted  to  do  our  lessons  quietly, 
or  play  with  our  toys  without  quarrelling.  Until  that 
time  arrived,  we  spent  most  of  the  day  upstairs,  in  the 
top  storey,  behind  a  firmly  bolted  gate,  that  looked  down 
upon  a  steep  and  perilous  descent.  That  little  locked 
gate  was  our  first  discipline  in  the  eternal  problem  of 
exile.  We  could  not  climb  it ;  we  hardly  dared  look 
over  it ;  when  once  it  was  closed  upon  us  our  liberty  was 
at  an  end.  It  was  inalienably  typical  of  much  that  was  to 
come  hereafter. 

§  3 

For  the  little  gate  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  soon  came 
to  represent,  to  the  dawning  experience  of  the  nursery, 
the  barrier  between  two  worlds — ^the  world  of  home  and 
the  world  outside  ;  and  two  familiar  and  friendly  figures 
shaped  themselves  gradually  in  the  imagination  as  guardians 
of  the  two  domains.  When  once  the  record  of  the  “  only 
child  ”  had  been  broken,  every  succeeding  year  brought  a 
day  when  the  house  was  full  of  unwonted  stir ;  when  a 
strange,  bearded  man  in  a  top-hat  was  stalking  up  and 
down  the  garden  paths,  his  hands  clasped  behind  his  back, 
and  his  bristling  eyebrows  bent  towards  the  gooseberry 
bushes  ;  while  a  truly  formidable  female,  with  cheeks  like 
a  map  of  Switzerland,  and  a  black  net  cap  quivering  with 
beads,  kept  tramping  in  and  out  of  bedrooms,  issuing 
mysterious,  whispered  orders  to  awe-struck  cook  and 
housemaid.  In  short,  within  four  years  there  were  four 
children  behind  the  nursery  gate  ;  and  “  Budge  ”  the  nurse 
was  apt  to  bear  a  distracted  expression  upon  her  bright 
rosy  face,  shining  with  cold  water  and  hard  soap,  until 
she  had  got  the  whole  company  washed  and  dressed  and 
breakfast  smoking  on  the  table. 

Of  the  two  guardians,  outdoor  and  in,  “  Budge  ’*  was 
the  indoor  autocrat ;  and  a  wiser,  kinder,  more  con¬ 
scientious  disciplinarian  can  never  have  been  granted  to 
the  help  of  childhood.  She  was  a  widow,  and  her  relations 
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with  the  family  began  with  their  beginning.  For  it  was 
she  who,  living  in  a  cottage  in  the  Island,  set  our  parents’ 
house  in  order  for  their  first  home-coming,  and  helped  to 
lay  the  table  for  their  first  home  meal.  Then,  only  a  year 
or  two  later,  her  husband  was  brought  home  dead.  He 
was  a  brewer’s  driver ;  a  lynch-pin  had  come  out  of  his 
wheel  on  Bristol  Bridge  ;  the  barrels  in  the  wagon  fell 
upon  him,  and  he  was  crushed  to  death.  His  widow 
shouldered  her  burden,  found  a  home  for  her  two  children, 
and  went  out  to  service  again.  She  was  our  devoted  friend 
for  over  forty  years. 

Her  patience  and  good  nature  were  inexhaustible  ;  but, 
if  there  was  ever  any  time  when  the  pressure  of  duty 
clouded  her  brow,  it  was  immediately  after  breakfast ; 
and  experience  soon  decided  that  that  was  a  good  time  to 
escape  downstairs  and  slip  across  the  paved  yard  to  the 
saddle-room,  where  one  was  always  sure  of  welcome.  For 
there  lived  the  outdoor  guardian  of  the  home.  Self  the 
coachman — a  neat,  dapper  figure  then,  with  sandy  side- 
whiskers,  and  a  perennial  smile  that  defied  wind,  weather, 
and  every  disappointment  of  the  long  day’s  “  round.” 
There  after  breakfast  he  was  always  to  be  found,  cleaning 
bits  and  stirrups  in  a  blue,  hooped  bucket,  and  singing 
songs,  the  like  of  which  were  never  to  be  heard  within 
doors.  In  later  years  I  have  often  wondered  what  sort  of 
poets  and  composers  can  have  collaborated  upon  those 
wonderfully  sentimental  and  illogical  ballads.  Were  they 
ever  printed  ?  How  did  Self  learn  them  ?  Are  they, 
perhaps,  being  sung  by  other  lips  even  now,  in  scattered 
regions  of  which  the  singer  and  his  child-hearer  will  never 
know  ?  At  any  rate,  they  were  the  first  entertainment 
of  which  memory  bears  record,  the  first  concert,  the  very 
first  “  variety  show.”  There  was  ”  Kitty  Wells  ”,  a 
mournful  elegy,  of  which  only  the  melodious  but  melancholy 
refrain  still  lingers  in  the  recollection  ; 

"  Oh,  the  birds  was  a-singing  in  the  morning  ; 

The  myrtle  and  the  ivy  was  in  bloom, 

The  sim  on  the  hills  was  a-dawning ; 

'Twas  there  we  laid  her  in  the  tomb.” 

This  was  the  stuff  to  draw  a  lump  to  the  throat ;  but 
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for  pure  excitement  the  song  of  the  deserter  could  beat 
“  Kitty  Wells  ”  to  a  standstill.  For  the  chorus  of  that 
brave  ballad  had  a  martial  air,  and  just  then  tin  soldiers 
were  the  ruling  deities  of  the  nursery  : 

"  Court  martial,  court  martial,  court  martial  so  hot ; 

And  the  sentence  passed  o’er  me  as  I  was  to  be  shot.” 

But  just  as  the  fatal  hour  was  to  strike,  with  the  firing 
party  in  position,  and  the  victim  blindfold : 

"  Up  drove  Prince  Albert  in  his  carriage  and  six. 

And  said  ‘  Where’s  the  young  man  whose  doom  has  been  fixed  ? 
Strike  off  his  fetters  and  let  him  go  free. 

For  he’ll  make  a  good  soldier  for  his  Queen  and  countree.’  ” 

I  remember  that,  even  to  a  childish  comprehension,  there 
came  a  vague  doubt  of  Prince  Albert’s  confidence  ;  for  the 
young  man,  having  only  just  deserted  to  the  enemy,  had 
given  little  proof  either  of  valour  or  of  patriotism.  Still, 
it  was  a  great  thing  that  there  was  no  execution.  It  was  a 
much  happier  business  than  Kitty  Wells’s,  for  she,  poor 
dear,  was  at  rest  beneath  the  myrtle  and  the  ivy. 

These  early  morning  concerts  were  all  too  short ;  for, 
before  eleven  had  struck,  the  horse  was  harnessed,  and  the 
doctor’s  round  began  ;  and,  just  about  the  same  time, 
“  Budge  ”  appeared,  with  the  other  children  dressed  for 
their  walk  ;  the  double  perambulator  was  wheeled  into  the 
road,  and  the  world  outside  lay  all  before  us.  It  was  thus 
that  we  learnt  the  secrets  of  our  native  village,  its  past 
legends,  and  present  attractions.  And  very  soon  Midsomer 
Norton  revealed  itself  as  a  region  of  plentiful  romance. 

First,  there  were  the  shops — “  Top  ”  James’s  by  the 
church,  and  “  Bottom  ”  James’s,  opposite  the  “  Three 
Horse  Shoes”,  in  the  main  street,  where  the  windows 
were  gay  with  tin  soldiers,  pewter  tea-sets,  paper  flags, 
and^toy  flat-irons  ;  while  at  ”  Sperring’s  ”  the  wife  of 
the  parish  clerk  dispensed  gold  and  silver  paper,  drawing 
pencils,  and  india-rubber.  Close  to  ”  Bottom  ”  James’s 
there  was  a  small,  square,  stone  house  called  “  The  Lock 
Up  ”,  with  an  oak  door,  studded  with  nails.  It  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  used  for  the  custody  of  criminals,  though  I 
never  saw  one  go  in  or  out.  Still,  that  did  not  prevent  us 
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from  believing  that  anyone  of  us  might  find  a  way  there,  if 
we  didn’t  “  behave  ”  ourselves  in  public.  After  passing 
the  Lock  Up,  and  turning  round  by  Back  Lane,  we  came 
to  Coomer’s  Grave,  where  a  murderer  was  said  to  be 
buried  at  the  Cross  Roads  between  Paulton  and  Chilcomp- 
ton.  That  spot  we  never  passed  without  looking  back,  for 
some  said  his  ghost  walked  on  the  day  of  the  murder,  and 
it  was  always  possible  to-day  might  be  the  day. 

These  were  short  walks.  When  we  took  a  longer  road, 
there  was  an  old  hollow  elm-tree  at  White  Post,  half-way 
between  Norton  Down  and  the  Radstock  coal-pits,  which 
all  the  nursery  authorities  agreed  to  be  haunted.  Three 
of  us  together  could  walk  into  it  upright,  and  gaze  straight 
up  to  the  leaves  above  ;  and,  when  we  looked  up,  we 
always  expected  to  see  a  gnome  or  sprite  peering  down  to 
mock  us.  Finally,  on  the  other  flank  of  the  village,  lay 
Folly  Hill,  with  the  ruins  of  a  burnt-out  cottage  on  the 
summit,  and  thyme  and  borage  still  growing  in  what  once 
had  been  a  garden.  The  Folly  brought  us  into  close 
relations  with  the  legends  of  the  place  ;  for  the  parish 
church  of  Midsomer  Norton  is  dedicated  to  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  whose  feast  is  celebrated  on  Midsummer  Day,  and 
some  antiquarians  argue  that  that  is  why  the  place  is 
called  “  Midsummer  ”,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Norton  St.  Philip’s,  where  the  patron  saint  has 
full  honour  in  the  village  name.  At  any  rate,  in  our 
childhood  there  were  people  who  could  remember  the 
time  when  huge  bonfires  were  lighted  on  Folly  Hill  on 
Midsummer  Night ;  and  some  said  that  the  fairies  used 
to  peep  out  between  the  undergrowth  in  Bull’s  Wood, 
frightened  by  the  noise  and  glare. 

The  place  had  other,  more  authentic  legends.  In  the 
days  when  he  was  in  retreat  Charles  the  Second  stayed  at 
Midsomer  Norton,  and  on  his  restoration  bestowed  upon 
the  church  an  octave  of  bells,  one  of  which  bears  the 
inscription  : 

"  Twas  Charles  the  Second,  our  gracious  King, 

Was  the  chief  cause  we  eight  bells  ring  ”  ; 

while  a  weather-beaten  statue  of  the  Merry  Monarch, 
standing  upon  a  Bible,  looks  down  from  a  niche  in  the 
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Tower.  His  memory  was  still  honoured  in  the  village 
on  the  29th  of  May,  when  a  Club  paraded  the  streets, 
with  bands  and  banners,  decked  with  oak- wreaths  and 
oak-apples,  in  tribute  to  the  loyalty  of  Boscobel.  Finally, 
there  was  one  local  legend  that  especially  appealed  to  our 
young  imagination.  On  a  dark  and  winter’s  night,  how 
long  ago  I  cannot  say,  a  traveller  had  been  lost  upon  the 
foggy  height  of  Clandown,  and  had  found  his  way  to  safety 
by  following  the  sound  of  the  curfew  bell  from  Midsomer 
Norton  tower.  Having  been  welcomed  and  housed  for  the 
night,  he  next  morning  called  on  the  leading  landowner  in 
the  place,  and  purchased  a  little  paddock,  which  he  be¬ 
queathed  in  perpetuity  to  Norton’s  parish  clerk,  provided 
he  should  ring  the  curfew  every  night  at  eight  o’clock. 
Many  years  have  passed  since  then  ;  and  how  the  custom 
stands  to-day  I  cannot  tell.  But  more  than  half  a  century 
ago  the  clerk  forgot  his  duty  oftener  than  he  remembered 
it,  and  the  curfew  had  grown  so  unfamiliar  a  sound  that 
the  servants  would  pause  in  their  washing-up  and  begin  to 
count  the  bell.  “  Somebody’s  dead,”  they  would  say. 
“  Is  it  old  Mrs.  Maggs  ?  ”  Then,  when  the  bell  continued 
beyond  the  tale  of  mortal  life,  they  would  whisk  the  dish-^ 
cloth  in  disdain.  “  Oh,  it’s  only  Mr.  Sperring,  ringing  for 
his  field,”  they  murmured  ;  and  so  resumed  their  work. 

The  legends  of  the  village,  which  we  learnt  from  our 
nurse  and  the  village  gossips  on  our  walks  abroad,  created 
in  our  minds  a  world  of  fantasy,  which  would  have  been 
harmless  enough,  if  it  had  not  been  interpenetrated  by  a 
sabtle  spirit  of  fear,  which  was  secretly  fostered  by  the 
long  afternoon  hours  of  exile  behind  the  staircase  gate, 
and  presides,  like  a  brooding  shadow,  over  all  these 
memories  of  childhood.  As  I  look  back  now,  it  seems  as 
though  our  indoor  hours  W'ere  perpetually  haunted  by 
vague  apprehensions,  fermented  by  the  mysterious  talk  of 
the  younger  servants,  and  of  the  nursery  visitors,  who 
dropped  in  from  time  to  time  to  share  their  interests  with 
our  kindly  “  Budge  ”,  who  would  have  been  horrified 
indeed  if  she  had  realised  what  was  going  on.  There  was  a 
time,  recurrent  and  anticipated,  when  a  small  table  was 
drawn  up  by  the  fire-guard,  and  a  talkative  tea-party  of 
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kitchen  friends  gathered  round  the  nursery  hearth.  A 
surreptitious  but  savoury  dish,  known  as  “  tea-fish  ”,  which 
later  experience  leads  me  to  believe  was  haddock,  was  there 
dispensed  to  the  intruders  by  our  nurses’s  hospitality ; 
strong  black  tea  was  drunk  from  big  cups  frequently 
refilled ;  and  conversation  sank  to  a  whisper.  The 
children,  playing  with  their  toys  at  the  other  side  of  the 
room,  were  supposed  to  hear  nothing  of  these  mysterious 
confidences  ;  but  in  fact  every  word  sank  into  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  set  in  motion  a  phantasmagoria  of  silent  Fear. 

We  heard  of  a  cripple,  whom  we  had  often  seen  pass 
the  windows,  a  sinister  enough  figure  in  life,  who  had 
been  found  dead  in  the  iron  horse-trough  of  the  big  house 
above  us  on  the  hill.  His  crippled  hand  was  crushed 
beneath  him.  Someone  had  murdered  him.  He  had 
known  some  secret  that  he  ought  not  to  have  known,  and 
they  had  killed  him  because  he  knew  it.  Who  had  killed 
him  ?  It  might  be  the  gardener,  the  postman,  the  grocer’s 
car-man,  any  of  the  familiar  passers-by,  who  went  up  and 
down  the  hill  beneath  our  windows.  We  listened,  and 
grew  very  cold,  in  the  comer  among  the  tin  soldiers  and 
Noah’s  animals. 

Then  there  was  the  story  of  the  carrier  from  Bath, 
driving  in  a  snowstorm  up  Dunkerton  Hill.  It  had  only 
happened  two  nights  ago — in  Tuesday’s  storm,  you 
remember }  The  carrier  was  stopped  by  a  woman  who 
had  fallen  in  a  snow-drift,  and  pleaded  for  a  lift.  Before 
putting  her  foot  upon  the  step,  she  handed  the  driver  a 
parcel ;  and  when  his  hand  grasped  hers  to  pull  her  up, 
he  felt  the  hand  in  his  to  be  a  man’s,  not  a  woman’s  at  all. 
It  clutched  him,  and  he  thrust  it  back  into  the  snow, 
whipped  up  his  horse,  and  drove  like  fury  to  the  nearest 
roadside  tavern.  There  he  had  opened  the  parcel,  and 
found — skeleton  keys,  a  jemmy,  knuckle-dusters,  a  mask, 
even  a  pistol.  The  man  in  the  snow  was  a  burglar ;  he 
had  been  coming  our  way.  It  might  have  been  our  own 
house  that  he  was  plotting  against  in  his  nefarious  mind. 
The  very  thought  was  stifling. 

Finally,  there  was  the  day  when  “  Long  Parsons  ” 
drowned  himself  in  the  well  on  “  Big  Hill  ” — the  very 
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well  we  had  been  warned  not  to  go  too  near,  when  we 
were  playing  in  the  field  only  a  few  hours  before.  They 
brought  him  down  the  hill,  upon  a  wagon,  covered  with  a 
white  cloth.  He  looked  gigantic  under  his  pall,  and  water 
was  dripping  in  the  cart.  He  was  our  first  apparition  of 
death,  death  untimely  and  macabre.  Of  all  the  visions  of 
Fear  he  was  the  most  actual,  for  we  had  seen  him  with  our 
eyes.  .  .  .  And  then  came  night,  when  we  were  all 
tucked  in  our  beds,  and  the  night  nursery  was  dark,  and 
every  sound  was  intensified  by  uncertainty.  There  was  a 
passage  between  the  night  and  day  nurseries  (the  passage 
with  the  balustrade  and  the  staircase  gate)  and  the  doors 
were  open  in  both  rooms.  Under  a  naked  gas-jet  in  the 
day  nursery,  “  Budge  ”  sat  at  the  table,  reading  her  Bible. 
She  always  read  straight  on,  night  after  night,  from  year  to 
year,  history,  psalmody,  prophecy,  genealogy ;  it  was  all 
the  same  to  her.  It  was  all  “  God’s  word — beautiful 
reading.”  And  as  long  as  she  continued  to  read  the  night 
nursery  was  at  ease.  A  peep  round  the  door  assured  us  of 
her  protecting  presence  ;  but,  there  could  be  no  sleep  yet, 
because  of  the  knowledge  of  what  was  to  come.  The 
clock  on  the  mantelpiece  struck  nine  ;  ‘‘  Budge  ”  closed  her 
Bible,  and  marked  the  verse ;  the  gas-jet  was  turned  half 
down  ;  and  her  foot  on  the  creaking  stairs  foretold  the 
dreaded  hour.  She  had  gone  below  for  supper  ;  we  were 
alone  on  the  attic  floor,  and  every  comer  held  its  ghost. 
The  cooling  bars  of  the  fireplace  cracked  ;  the  blind 
flapped  loosely  in  the  window ;  the  furniture  grew  alive 
with  faces.  The  murdered  cripple  peered  from  the 
cupboard  ;  the  flickering  light  shaped  itself  into  the  head 
of  the  ”  woman  ”  in  the  snow-drift ;  the  heap  of  clothes  in 
the  corner  stretched  to  the  gaimt  dimensions  of  “  Long 
Parsons.”  Cold,  comfortless,  desolate  hour  of  solitude  ! 
Would  it  never  end  ?  The  grey  vigil  seemed  intermin¬ 
able,  before  the  merciful  hand  of  sleep  soothed  us  into 
oblivion. 


§5 

In  the  meanwhile  the  seasons  were  passing,  the  youngest 
at  present  in  the  nursery  was  two  years  old,  and  there  were 
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vivid  changes  in  the  little  village.  Our  favourite  walk  led 
us  up  the  hill  above  our  home,  under  a  stately  avenue  of 
trees,  past  the  cold,  dignified  stone  mansion  (where  the 
“  Lady  Bountiful  ”  of  the  parish  practised,  it  must  be 
confessed,  a  rather  penurious  bounty),  to  the  long  white 
road  above  the  wood  leading  to  Downside  and  Wells.  But 
one  spring  morning  the  wood  was  changed.  A  shaft  of 
light  shone  among  its  dark  stems  ;  several  of  our  favourite 
trees  were  lying  on  the  ground  ;  the  earth  was  turned  up  ; 
boards,  wheel-barrows,  and  the  boots  of  rough,  loud- 
voiced  men  had  beaten  down  the  primroses  into  a  pulp  of 
red  soil. 

“  It’s  the  railway  that’s  coming,”  said  “  Budge  ”  ;  ”  and 
they  do  say  the  station  is  going  to  be  here,  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  wood.”  For  once  “  they  ”  said  true.  The 
line  had  been  drawn  from  Bath  to  Bournemouth  ;  the 
countryside  was  scored  with  a  long,  scarlet  wound  ;  and 
the  carrier  would  soon  cease  to  fear  the  snow-drifts,  for  his 
occupation  was  drawing  to  an  end. 

At  first  it  was  very  exciting,  as  we  went  our  daily  walks, 
to  watch  the  swarm  of  men  filtering  over  the  embankment ; 
very  exciting  also  to  hear  the  occasional  explosions,  as  the 
rock  was  blasted  in  the  cutting  between  our  wood  and 
Chilcompton  Hill.  But,  as  the  novelty  wore  off,  the  navvies 
were  found  to  be  ”  not  nice.”  They  shouted  rude  words 
after  the  perambulator,  which  made  ”  Budge  ”  hurry  down 
the  hill  with  red  cheeks  ;  and  one  or  other  of  them  was 
generally  hanging  round  the  back  door  after  twilight,  to 
the  flouncing  indignation  of  our  handsome,  black-eyed 
cook,  who  knew  very  well  how  to  take  care  of  herself. 

And  soon  a  new  rumour  reached  my  ears,  which  por¬ 
tended  no  comfortable  prospect  for  myself.  The  line  was 
to  be  opened  by  Christmas,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  I  was  to  be  sent  out  upon  it,  to  go  to  school  in  Bath. 
I  did  not  understand  then  that  there  was  yet  another  change 
coming  in  the  nursery,  which  would  render  it  convenient 
that  I  should  be  out  of  the  way  for  a  little  while  ;  but  I  can 
remember  now  that  there  was  a  more  intimate  and  confi¬ 
dential  relationship  between  mother  and  son  that  last 
winter  at  home  than  there  had  ever  been  before.  When  the 
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candles  were  lit  in  the  drawing-room,  she  would  open  the 
cottage  piano  and  sing  to  me  songs  that  seemed  the  very 
essence  of  poetry  and  romance.  They  were  the  ballads 
of  the  school  of  Claribel,  full  of  tender,  saccharine,  Victorian 
emotion  : 

"  I  am  looking  for  the  ribbon  that  I  gave  you  long  ago, 

You  said  that  you  would  cherish  it  wherever  you  might  go  ; 

I  have  kept  the  broken  sixpence  that  you  gave  that  day  to  me — 
That  happy  day  when  last  we  met  beneath  the  linden  tree. 

It  may  be  you’ve  forgotten  it,  but  it  surely  cannot  be. 

So  much  as  I  have  thought  of  you,  you  have  not  thought  of  me  !  .  . 

We  sat  by  the  river.  You  and  I, 

In  the  sweet  summer-time  long  ago.  .  . 

Sentiment,  sentiment,  and  sentiment !  Yet  out  of  this 
nettle  sentiment  we  of  our  ripe  Dickensian  generation 
plucked,  somehow  or  other,  after  our  own  fashion,  the 
flowers  of  loyalty  and  love. 


A  Somerset  Village  is  taken  from  One  Man’s  Road,  a  volume  of 
reminiscences  to  be  published  shortly  by  Chapman  and  Hall,  Ltd. 
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THE  BLACK  BELT  OF  THE  CARIBBEAN 


By  Carleton  Beals 

IN  the  alley  mire  of  Puerto  Barrios,  banana  port  of 
Guatemala,  black  Jim  was  squatting  under  a  mango 
tree  and  weaving  a  double-rhomboid  fish-trap  out 
of  river  cane. 

“  Don’t  be  so  good  this  heah  cane,  sah,  as  the  bamboo 
we  all  got  back  home,  but  c’n  catch  ebry  fish  mah’n  a 
pound.  Som  weeks  Ah  pwafits  goin’  on  fifteen  quid, 
yas,  sah.” 

Jim,  a  young  Belizan  negro,  and  a  British  subject,  is 
part  of  the  great  tide  of  dislocated  black  folk  which  eddies 
about  the  Caribbean,  from  Havana  to  Barbados  and 
Trinidad,  from  Belize  to  Venezuela  and  the  Guianas. 

The  Caribbean  is  a  more  violent  melting  pot  than  New 
York.  Islands  and  mainland  swarm  with  races  of  every  hue, 
living  in  every  epoch  of  society  from  that  of  the  primitive 
African  jungle  to  the  effete  degeneracy  of  Havana  creole 
aristocracy.  Habitats  originally  thousands  of  miles  apart 
have  been  lifted  and  set  down  side  by  side  in  the  countries 
to  the  south-east.  The  Caribbean  is  a  vast  ethnological 
laboratory.  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  meet  French  and 
Dutch,  English  and  Americans.  Jews  fled  there  from  the 
Spanish  Inquisition.  Full-blooded  Negroes  practise  the 
fearsome  obeah.  East  Indian  coolies  and  Hindus  tread 
new  tropics.  Chinese  have  flowed  in  by  tens  of  thousands. 
The  descendants  of  native  Indians  who  greeted  Columbus 
still  lounge  under  the  royal  palms.  Interbreeding  has 
created  many  mixed  types — mestizos^  zamboSy  chinos  del 
pais^  mulattos — all  along  the  chromatic  scale  from  black 
to  white — ash-gray,  yellow  red,  golden  brovm,  bronze. 

But  the  most  intense,  most  vital  of  all  are  the  Negroes 
who  swarm  out  of  over-populated  Haiti,  Jamaica  and 
Trinidad.  In  the  making  is  a  new  breed  of  mixed  blood. 
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from  all  the  elements  mentioned  ;  but  it  appears  that 
Africa  will  rule  racially,  however  submerged  politically  and 
economically.  The  Negro  is  the  dominant  type. 

For  these  are  the  breeders  of  this  vast  circle  of  ocean, 
island  and  sky.  Spaniards,  Frenchmen,  Englishmen,  Dutch¬ 
men — they  came,  they  conquered,  they  faded  away  in 
the  poisonous  sweet  arms  of  the  Carib  and  the  Chibcha  girl. 
But  the  Negro  brought  even  greater  love  and  lust  than  the 
natives.  A  super  jungle  man,  he  has  jungle  wisdom 
to  defy  the  fever.  So  his  kind  have  multiplied  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  multiply  in  a  frenzy  of  fertility  and  magic  which 
has  matched  the  lavish  reproductive  powers  of  steaming 
earth,  hot  sun  and  warm  sirupy  water  of  rain,  river  and  sea. 
The  Caribbean  is  a  black  empire,  going  increasingly  black. 

Prior  to  the  Spanish  Conquest,  the  Caribbean  was 
populated  by  numerous  Indian  tribes.  Bartolomeo  de 
Las  Casas,  the  great  ecclesiastic,  said  that  Jamaica 
“  abounded  ”  with  Arawaks  “  as  an  ant  hill  with  ants.” 
The  pre-discovery  population  was  dense  also ;  and  an 
inevitable  struggle  for  mastery  had  developed  even  before 
Europeans  arrived.  Gradually  the  fierce,  stocky  Caribs 
were  dominating  the  entire  region. 

But  the  Spaniards  killed  off  the  natives,  and  to  replace 
them  Negro  slaves  were  imported  from  Africa.  Ironically 
enough,  this  influx  was  stimulated  by  both  necessity  and 
humanitarianism.  Las  Casas,  who  crossed  the  ocean 
fourteen  times  to  plead  for  better  treatment  for  the  aborigines, 
was  instrumental  in  promoting  the  slave-trade  to  protect  the 
native  Indians  from  extermination  by  unwonted  excessive 
toil  on  plantations  and  in  mines.  God  had  gone  brown 
but  not  yet  black. 

Before  long  the  Caribbean  became  the  slave  clearing¬ 
house  for  the  United  States.  The  great  marts  were 
Jamaica  and  Haiti,  which  even  to-day  remain  the  largest 
and  most  densely  inhabited  Negro  centres.  Even  in  this 
year  1931  the  contract  labour  system,  which  now  takes 
Haitians  and  Jamaicans  to  alien  shores,  is  still  called 
”  the  slave  trade  ”.  In  spite  of  adverse  economic  conditions, 
the  Negro  flourishes.  From  his  fertile  loins  come  forth 
numerous  progeny.  Islands  grow  crowded.  Families 
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emigrate.  They  jostle  each  other  anew  on  far  shores. 

The  rise  of  population  in  these  regions  during  the  past 
century  is  phenomenal— even  in  the  sparsely  settled 
Dominican  Republic — greater  than  the  rate  of  increase 
in  the  much  vaster  area  of  the  United  States. 
Elsewhere  in  the  Caribbean  the  rapidity  of  the  population 
growth  has  been  even  more  accelerated. 

In  the  blacker  islands  population  density  now  varies 
from  165  a  square  mile  in  the  Virgin  Islands  (with  their 
relatively  small  habitable  area)  to  1195  a  square  mile  in 
Barbados.  Many  square  miles  of  soil  in  the  islands  are 
mountainous  or  barren  volcanic  outcroppings.  Thus  the 
population  density  is  really  greater  in  much  of  the  Caribbean 
area  than  statistics  indicate. 

Perforce  most  of  the  island  folk  live  in  abysmal  poverty, 
little  removed  from  the  African  jungles.  They  are  eager 
to  emigrate  to  new  regions  where  shortage  of  labour  or 
sparser  population  offers  new  opportunities.  Already  the 
overflow  from  the  Haitian  and  Jamaican  breeding  grounds 
has  swept  around  the  Caribbean  and  increased  by  many 
thousands  the  black  population  of  the  United  States  itself. 
The  Caribbean  is  an  enormous  black  incubator. 

II 

Along  with  Negro  dissemination  has  gone  a  quite 
different  process.  The  insatiable  need  of  the  United  States 
for  raw  materials  has  flung  its  traders,  its  business  men, 
its  capital  south  over  the  Caribbean.  With  them  have 
gone  missionaries,  marines,  treaties,  governors,  roads, 
automobiles,  orange  crush,  loans,  school  teachers. 
Rockefeller  fever  experts,  Mr.  Platt,  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
General  McCoy,  Pan-American  Congresses,  and  tourists. 
Diluted  jazz  has  returned  a  step  nearer  its  ancestral  home. 

To-day  Americans  own  most  of  the  Cuba  which  they 
freed  from  Spain,  most  of  Porto  Rico,  most  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  Central  America,  most  of  Colombia  and  a  big 
share  of  Venezuela.  Their  investments  in  Haiti,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  and  elsewhere 
have  increased  rapidly.  New  tools,  new  methods,  new 
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ways  of  life  have  intruded,  have  shaken  the  whole  region, 
will  shake  it  more  during  years  to  come. 

The  shock  of  this  new  industrial  technique  is  one  of  the 
major  causes,  along  with  over-population,  which  have 
uprooted  black  folk  from  their  old  homes  and  habits  to 
set  them  in  motion  for  far  parts.  Negro  emigration  has 
gone  hand  in  hand  with  expansion  and  mastery  over 
new  products  and  new  regions.  America  provides  the 
capital  and  the  methods  ;  Africa  provides  the  labour. 

The  entire  pattern  of  American  economic  invasion  has 
been  set  by  the  plantation  system.  Most  of  American 
activities — railroads,  banking,  business — have  been  ancillary 
to  the  raw-product  plantation  for  producing  sugar,  coffee, 
tobacco,  or  bananas  on  a  large  scale.  The  revival  of  the 
earlier  colonial  plantation  by  American  enterpreneurs 
along  modem  lines  with  modern  machinery  has  necessitated 
a  new  cheap,  mobile  labour  supply.  The  Negro  has  filled 
the  bill.  He  is  shunted  from  crowded  areas  to  less  crowded 
areas.  American  enterprise  and  Negro  labour  are  shaping 
a  new  era  in  the  Antillean  region,  not  a  particularly  happy 
era  but  with  far-reaching  racial,  economic,  social  and 
political  significance. 

The  Caribbean  has  witnessed  various  cycles  of  the  large 
plantation.  Twentieth  Century  developments  show  two 
tendencies  :  in  some  of  the  British  and  French  possesions, 
notably  Jamaica  (but  not  in  Barbados,  which  is  quite 
strangled  by  large  estates),  the  late  Nineteenth  Century 
shift  to  small  holdings  has  been  buttressed  up  by  state 
assistance,  education,  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  of 
farm  methods,  rural  credits  and  other  salutary  measures. 
But  in  the  islands  dominated  or  owned  by  the  United  States 
there  has  been  a  reassembling  of  the  large  plantation, 
with  modern  methods  and  modem  machinery. 

But  while  the  plantation  is  now  mn  along  new  lines,  it 
still  represents  an  absentee  landlordism  and  its  labour 
remains  largely  in  a  state  of  semi-serfdom,  controlled 
feudally.  Thus  the  plantation,  plus  Negro  dissemination, 
while  it  creates  a  new  era  in  the  Caribbean,  is  also  creating 
new  and  serious  problems.  Not  only  does  it  portend  a 
future  clash  between  the  Negro  worker  and  the  system. 
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but  it  has  turned  whole  islands  into  one-crop  countries, 
with  far-reaching  political,  economic  and  social  implications. 
Old  cultures  are  being  smashed.  A  new  culture  has  yet 
to  be  bom.  And  in  the  chaos  of  this  transition  period, 
capital,  with  the  aid  of  marines,  diplomatic  pressure,  alien 
labour,  and  cormpt  officialdom  seizes  the  raw  products 
necessary  to  the  United  States. 

Ill 

Cuba’s  white  gold  (sugar)  depends  upon  black  ivory 
(the  Negro).  The  post-Spanish  War  plantation  system, 
introduced  by  American  capital  and  which  for  decades 
made  the  island  the  world’s  sugar-bowl,  rests  upon  cheap 
imported  Negro  labour.  In  spite  of  immigration  restric¬ 
tions,  new  swarms  of  blacks  are  annually  attracted  W  the 
sweet  rim  and  fall  into  bitter  toil  akin  to  servitude. 

According  to  census  figures,  the  black  population  has 
steadily  declined  since  1841,  but  this  is  largely  a  juggling  of 
figures  and  classifications*  Negroes  no  longer  come  from 
Africa  ;  they  are  imported  from  prolific  Haiti  and  Jamaica. 
After  Cuban  independence,  they  were  for  a  time 
officially  excluded,  though  many  wriggled  in  on  lonely 
shores  on  dark  nights.  The  1912  decree  of  President 
Jos6  Miguel  Gomez  lifted  the  ban  against  them,  but 
without  success.  By  1928,  new  restrictions  were 
imposed,  but  “  emergencies  ”  have  prevented  them  from 
being  enforced.  The  United  Fmit  Company  alone  was 
given  a  permit  to  import  9,600  Negroes. 

The  guajiroy  the  traditional  Cuban  peasant,  is  vanishing. 
He  becomes  a  plantation  peon,  uprooted  from  the  soil,  or 
drifts  into  the  cities  to  carry  burdens  or  work  on  the  docks. 
He  does  not  submit  easily  to  the  new  large-scale  labour 
system.  Hence  alien  Negroes  must  be  brought  in  to  cut 
the  zafra  and  work  the  mills.  These  needed  labourers  are 
delivered  by  contractors  at  from  three  to  five  pounds  a 
head.  They  are  customarily  lodged  in  barracones  (long 
thatched  barracks,  often  without  walls),  having  a  pit  in 
one  end  for  toilet  facilities.  They  sleep  in  hammocks, 
which  are  rolled  up  in  the  day  time  to  contain  the  workers’ 
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worldly  possessions.  In  certain  instances,  these  contract 
workmen  are  kept  under  armed  guards  and  driven  with 
rubber  whips  until  their  debts  are  liquidated.  The  native 
Cuban  workers  speak  Spanish,  the  Haitians  a  French 
patois,  the  Jamaicans  English.  This  language  barrier 
prevents  mutual  understanding,  and  hence  checkmates 
labour  troubles.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Negroes,  as  soon 
as  possible,  escape  or  drift  away  from  the  plantations, 
where  they  labour  much  for  low  wages,  into  the  cities, 
where  they  eat  worse  but  loaf  more. 

As  in  Cuba,  the  post-annexation  plantation  system  in 
Porto  Rico  tends  to  turn  the  island  black.  The  older 
Spanish  culture  is  being  defeated  by  American  rule  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  Negro  invasion  on  the  other.  This 
tendency  is  even  greater  in  Cuba,  for  the  new  American 
immigration  laws  cut  off  the  normal  Spanish  immigration, 
which  throughout  the  past  centuries  flowed  into  Latin 
America  to  leaven  the  population  and  provide  new  blood 
for  the  ruling  caste.  The  former  Spanish  immigrant 
fortified  the  existing  culture  and  felt  at  peace  with  its 
traditions,  so  that  he  built  his  fortune  in  the  country. 
Usually  he  remained  on  his  estate  to  manage  it  in  person, 
took  a  native  woman  to  wife,  and  became  a  resident  citizen. 

Not  so  the  American.  American  immigration  is  relatively 
small  and  unstable.  American  school  teachers  go  down  for 
a  temporary  lark.  The  administrators  of  the  large  foreign 
corporation  properties  come  and  go — and  this  form  of 
absenteeism  dominates  the  entire  island.  With  the  Spanish 
influx  cut  off,  but  not  Negro  immigration  from  the  adjacent 
islands,  living  standards  are  lowered  ;  and  as  Porto  Rico 
is  so  over-populated — over  400  to  a  square  mile — the  lighter 
skinned  people  emigrate  to  the  United  States  for  better 
opportunities  (some  100,000  are  in  New  York  alone). 

Pass  south  from  British  Honduras  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  Central  America,  and  the  story  of  black  Jim 
weaving  rhomboid  traps  is  repeated  in  a  hundred  elementary 
work  patterns.  The  interior  of  British  Honduras  is 
Indian,  but  the  city  and  coast  dwellers  are  black,  descen¬ 
dants  of  slaves  brought  in  during  past  centuries  to  work 
in  the  lumber  camps,  in  chicle  gangs,  and  to  collect  chin- 
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chona  bark.  For  centuries  Negroes  have  percolated  into 
this  whole  region.  The  modem  banana,  hardwood  and 
rubber  plantations  have  again  accelerated  the  process. 

In  British  Honduras,  the  king  of  the  chicle  industry 
is  of  Negro  origin.  He  is  a  powerful  figure,  the  invisible 
ruler  of  an  enormous  tropical  empire  ;  his  sceptre  is 
wielded  over  one  of  the  wealthiest  raw-product  industries 
in  the  world.  Not  all  of  his  compatriots  have  been  so 
fortunate  ;  many  are  driftwood,  caught  up  in  the  lost 
back-flow  of  the  bocacosta  region  from  here  south  to 
Panama. 

Only  7  per  cent,  of  Nicaragua’s  population  is  Negro, 
but  this  7  per  cent,  is  concentrated  along  the  Atlantic 
coast,  where  it  dominates  and  where  more  English  than 
Spanish  is  spoken.  A  large  proportion  of  the  officials 
are  Negroes,  originally  from  Jamaica  or  Belize.  In  Grey- 
town  a  Negro  customs  official  directed  the  Negroes  and  one 
Indian  inspecting  my  baggage.  In  Bluefields  a  Negro  youth 
filed  my  cables ;  another  accepted  my  registered  letters. 
I  rode  to  Puerto  Limon,  Costa  Rica,  in  a  small  steamer 
owned  and  run  by  a  Negro  captain. 

In  Puerto  Cortez,  another  banana  port,  half-naked 
piccaninnies  fight  for  your  baggage. 

All  up  ^  and  down  this  coast  (as  in  Nicaragua) 
the  Negroes  through  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth 
Centuries  were  largely  assimilated  by  Mosquito  Indians 
and  other  tribes.  In  Honduras  this  interracial  mixture  has 
been  very  thorough.  The  modern  population  of  all 
Honduras  is  about  equally  mixed  Indian,  Negro  and 
Spanish.  On  this  is  being  overlaid  the  new  Negro  influx 
into  Puerto  Cortez,  Tela,  Trujilla  and  the  banana  hinter¬ 
land. 

Climb  up  through  the  Costa  Rica  banana  region.  Every¬ 
where  the  Negro.  Some  of  the  Central  American  countries 
have  attempted,  rather  futilely,  to  set  up  barriers.  In 
Guatemala,  Negroes  can  be  brought  in  on  contract  for 
only  two  years,  subject  to  return  to  their  native  countries. 
But  extensions  are  granted,  or — ^as  elsewhere — the  Negroes 
drift  into  other  pursuits,  so  that  the  coast  population  of 
the  Isthmus  grows  increasingly  black. 
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Like  Jamaica  and  Haiti  in  the  old  days,  Panama  has 
become  a  labour  clearing-house  for  the  region.  The 
influx  there  began  with  the  building  of  the  canal.  Native 
labour  was  scarce,  hence  expensive.  No  other  race  could 
stand  up  under  the  climate  or  work  so  cheaply.  So 
Panama  is  now  the  new  centre  of  convergence.  Blacks 
from  Jamaica  predominate.  Steamers  from  the  whole 
world  pass  here  and  strike  out  all  around  the  Caribbean, 
with  Negroes  being  shipped  to  Central  America,  Colombia, 
Venezuela.  In  Colombia,  a  third  of  the  four 

million  population  is  black.  This  third  is  concentrated 
in  the  coast  areas,  in  the  lowlands  of  Magdalena  and  in 
Baranquilla,  the  chief  port.  Following  recent  bloody 
labour  disturbances  on  the  Colombia  banana  plantations, 
the  companies  were  granted  permission  to  import  10,000 
Negro  workers.  Now  native  labour — up  till  that  time  65 
per  cent,  of  the  total — is  being  rapidly  replaced. 

Thus  all  these  regions  are  tending  towards  large-scale 
absentee  agricultural  production  controlled  by  large  Ameri¬ 
can  companies,  and  towards  the  strengthening  of  the  African 
strain  and  consequent  denationalisation. 

IV 

Turn  now  to  the  main  incubators  of  the  black  labour 
supply  :  Jamaica  and  Haiti. 

Why  does  Jamaica,  in  many  ways  one  of  the  happiest 
spots  in  the  Caribbean,  supply  such  a  constant  tide  of 
black  emigrants.  Largely  because  of  over-population  and 
primitive  cultivation.  The  fire-stick  cultivation  has 
returned  to  Jamaica,  where  “  bread-kind  ”  crops  (i.e., 
starch-producing  tubers  such  as  cassava  and  yams),  which 
provide  the  preferred  Negro  diet,  have  largely  replaced  the 
traditional  plantation  crops. 

Originally  Jamaica  was  settled  as  a  white  man’s  country, 
parcelled  out  in  large  estates.  For  several  centuries,  under 
Spanish  and  British  rule,  the  island  lived  in  paternal 
prosperity.  Then  rebellion  broke  out.  The  slaves  escaped 
to  the  mountains,  where  they  grew  “  bread-kind  ”  and 
carried  on  constant  warfare.  Finally,  they  were  legally 
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emancipated .  New  towns  grew  up .  Labour  became  scarce , 
more  costly.  The  estates  suffered.  The  Negro  quarters 
remained  wretched  collections  of  semi-abandoned  hovels. 
As  in  the  English  and  Dutch  Guianas,  Trinidad  and  else¬ 
where,  Hindus  and  East  Indian  coolies  were  imported. 
Also,  the  authorities  tried  to  drive  Negro  labour  back  on 
the  declining  estates  by  heavy  taxation — the  smaller  the 
freehold,  the  greater  the  proportionate  tax — a  method 
similar  in  part  to  that  of  the  Bolsheviks  attempting  to 
drive  the  Russian  peasants  into  collectives. 

A  serious  armed  outbreak  occurred  in  1865  under 
Governor  Eyre.  As  a  result  a  resurvey  of  the  available 
lands  was  made.  Governor  Sir  Henry  Blake  threw  over¬ 
board  the  estate  theory  entirely  and  started  an  orderly 
settlement  of  the  peasants  on  the  lands  recovered  through 
the  survey  acts.  Also,  he  founded  the  Jamaican  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  to  promote  improved  methods.  After  1897, 
following  the  West  Indian  Royal  Commission’s  report  of 
that  year,  a  Department  of  Agriculture  was  established, 
which  soon  resulted  in  the  Imperial  West  Indian  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  the  Tropical  College  of  Agriculture 
in  Trinidad.  Through  these  institutions,  numerous  travel¬ 
ling  instructors  and  a  system  of  agrarian  loan  banks,  the 
British  government,  recognising  the  advisability  of  small 
holdings,  has  endeavoured  to  build  up  agricultural  know¬ 
ledge  and  diversity  of  crops.  Among  other  new  products, 
cinchona  and  tea,  oranges  and  grapefruit  have  been  intro¬ 
duced.  The  greater  share  of  Jamaica’s  exports  now  comes 
from  small  holdings.  Gradually,  although  the  Negroes 
looked  upon  official  scientific  efforts  as  “  buckra  ”  or 
white  “  foolishness  ”,  the  level  of  knowledge  and  methods 
has  steadily  risen  and  the  traditional  primitive  African 
practices  have  been  increasingly  supplanted. 

Now,  however,  the  cultivation  of  bananas  becomes  every 
day  more  important  and  threatens  to  reinstate  the  large 
plantation.  This  will  drive  more  Jamaican  negroes  abroad, 
while  simultaneously  drawing  in  alien  contract  Negroes 
from  other  islands,  less  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  indepen¬ 
dence.  But  as  yet,  though  poverty  causes  many  of  the 
islanders  to  emigrate  to  escape  over-population,  by  and 
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large  Jamaica  is  far  happier  than  those  islands  where  the 
American  dollar  has  made  its  sway  supreme. 

Haiti,  another  breeding  spot,  occupies  two- thirds  of 
the  island  of  Santo  Domingo.  The  other  third  is  occupied 
by  the  Dominican  Republic.  This  latter  country,  long 
cherishing  its  Spanish  traditions,  is  whiter  than  most  of 
the  Antilles.  Only  one-fourth  is  Negro.  There  are  but  54 
inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.  The  Republic  has  long 
attempted  to  exclude  black  immigration,  but  it  is  a 
losing  fight.  For  just  over  its  boundaries  is  black  Haiti,  with 
a  density  of  250  to  the  square  mile,  its  arable  lands  limited 
by  vast  stretches  of  mountains.  Of  Haiti’s  2,300,000 
inhabitants,  but  3,000  are  white. 

After  the  Dominican  Republic  had  asserted  its  indepen¬ 
dence  from  Haiti,  an  exclusion  policy  was  established,  only 
to  be  broken  during  the  1916  American  occupation,  when 
many  blacks  were  admitted  to  work  the  American  sugar 
plantations  in  the  southern  part  of  the  country.  This  was 
one  of  the  outstanding  native  criticisms  of  American  marine 
rule.  But  while  at  that  time  barriers  were  knocked  down, 
Dominican  officials  before  and  after  have  themselves  been 
lax.  The  exclusion  law  has  a  wedge  clause,  “  except  in 
cases  of  emergency.”  “  Emergency  ”  has  gradually  led 
to  the  introduction  of  many  Antillean  Negroes.  As  the 
plantation  system  grows  in  the  Republic,  this  immigration, 
in  spite  of  all  restrictions,  is  bound  to  increase.  The 
vast  quarter-million  acre  Romana  plantation  is  manned  by 
Negroes  from  Haiti,  Porto  Rico  and  elsewhere.  Native 
Dominicans,  for  the  most  part  fairly  well-to-do  peasants 
and  landowners,  refuse  to  work  for  plantation  wages  ; 
and  as  officialdom  can  be  induced  by  means  readily  imagin¬ 
able  to  let  down  the  bars,  Negroes  are  brought  in  and 
pass  on  into  the  general  population. 

Even  into  over-populated  Haiti,  though  the  country  is 
more  densely  peopled  than  Jamaica,  Negroes  from  the 
latter  country  are  imported,  because  of  the  greater  ease 
with  which  they  can  be  handled  by  American  foremen 
speaking  no  French,  and  because,  as  aliens,  they  can  be 
contracted  for  at  lower  rates. 

Yet  nine-tenths  of  the  Haitian  population  is  made  up  of 
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full-blooded  illiterate  Negroes,  largely  practising  voodooism, 
living  in  a  semi-patriarchal  communism  of  African  deriva¬ 
tion.  The  per  capita  ownership  of  land  is  less  than  one 
acre  ;  and  half  the  acreage  of  the  country  is  government 
owned.  The  squatter  system,  which  grew  up  during  the 
past  hundred  years  or  more,  ignored  titles.  The  American 
administration  has  been  insistent  upon  clearing  up  the 
tenure  tangle.  Naturally,  this  endangers  squatter  posses¬ 
sion.  The  State  is  now  charging  a  6  percent,  rental  on  sale 
values.  As  agriculture  is  primitive  and  barter  largely  in 
kind,  even  this  small  rental  is  often  beyond  the  capacity 
of  the  peasant  to  pay.  Someone  has  but  to  offer  a  higher 
price  for  the  land  to  dispossess  the  occupant.  Thus,  the 
new  system  has  caused  wholesale  dislocation  and  emigra¬ 
tion.  The  peasant,  not  settled  on  the  land,  must  accept 
a  wage  of  about  twenty  cents  a  day  or  desert  the  island. 

This  is  obviously  a  prelude  to  a  growing  system  of  large 
estates  under  absentee  American  management.  Numerous 
syndicates  have  got  in  on  the  ground  floor  to  revive  the 
sugar  industry,  which  declined  at  the  time  of  the  expulsion 
of  the  French.  This  will  change  the  Haitian  more  and 
more  from  a  peasant  to  a  casual  labourer,  who  finds  w'ork 
during  the  harvest,  but  is  apt  to  starve  in  the  cities  the  rest 
of  the  time. 

V 

Just  as  the  Adriatic  was  a  battleground  for  many  races 
during  the  centuries,  and  still  is,  so  the  Caribbean  is  another 
imperial  sea  where  the  story  of  clashing  peoples  is  being 
written  in  our  own  time.  To-day  in  the  Caribbean,  the 
American,  the  Negro,  the  Indian,  and  the  remnants  of 
the  Spanish  conquerors  are  struggling  for  control.  Racially, 
it  seems  that  the  Negro  is  likely  to  win.  But  politically 
and  economically  the  American,  backed  by  his  super-, 
efficient,  machine-made  culture,  drives  down  upon  this 
island-girt  world  to  assert  his  overlordship.  And  curiously 
enough  his  activities  witness  the  ever  wider  dissemination 
of  the  Negro  race. 

The  result  is  growing  denationalisation  and  cultural 
chaos.  Undoubtedly,  whatever  the  temporary  destruction 
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of  traditional  values,  this  facilitates  American  control. 
As  the  cultural  patterns  of  these  various  countries  are 
broken  up,  so  social  organisation  is  disrupted  and  political 
homogeneity  is  lost.  The  ensuing  weakening  of  political 
control  makes  it  easier  for  American  economic  penetration 
to  proceed  on  its  way,  to  force  corrupt  governments  to 
hand  out  bonanza  concessions  and  pass  laws  favouring 
American  capital  which  disregard  native  needs.  Yet  in 
spite  of  this  disorganisation  of  the  Caribbean,  America 
has  insisted  upon  stable  governments  there.  These  can 
only  be  upheld  by  the  threat  of  marine  intervention,  so 
that  the  islands  tend  to  fall  under  self-perpetuating  tyran¬ 
nies  completely  ser\'ile  to  American  interests,  such  as 
those  of  Machado  in  Cuba,  Moncada  in  Nicaragua,  and  the 
late  Bomo  in  Haiti. 

Both  the  large  plantation  system  and  the  importation 
of  black  workers  promote  this  process.  Probably  the 
United  States  will  remain  mistress  of  the  Caribbean  for  a 
long  time  to  come  ;  its  wealth  and  power  there  will  increase 
rather  than  diminish.  But  there  is  also  little  doubt, 
however  much  the  apologists  for  colonial  expansion  may 
prate  about  good  roads  and  sanitation,  that  the  system  now 
in  force  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  and  being  extended  rapidly 
to  other  parts  of  the  area,  means  unhappy,  poverty-stricken 
populations,  chained  to  an  absentee  landholder  system, 
ever  driven  under  the  lash  of  the  need  of  the  Colossus 
of  the  North  for  raw  materials  at  cheap  prices. 

Ultimately  there  will  be  a  reaction.  Perhaps  the  United 
States  will  even  come  to  realise  that  in  the  long  run  it  is 
foolish  to  wrench  raw  materials  from  foreign  peoples  under 
such  slave  conditions  that  they  cannot  buy  back  our  manu¬ 
factured  products.  The  need  for  foreign  markets  and 
the  resultant  chronic  depression  resulting  from  the  lack 
of  them  are  apt  to  force  brilliant  statesmen  to  recognise 
the  need  for  raising  the  living  standards  of  people  now 
too  backward  and  primitive  to  consume  civilised  goods. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Negro  and  the  native  populations 
have  shown  a  spirit  of  rebellion  which,  in  spite  of  America’s 
powerful  financial  control,  in  spite  of  marines,  in  spite  of 
the  constant  menace  of  their  close  and  overwhelming 

_ _ 
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force,  will  inevitably  reappear.  This  spirit  may  ultimately 
force  a  revision  of  the  plantation  system  just  as  it  did  in 
Jamaica  years  ago. 

The  Negroes  of  Haiti  rose  against  the  French  and  drove 
the  greatest  overseas  expedition  ever  assembled  by  France 
forever  from  the  island — the  first  Latin  country  in  the  New 
World  to  achieve  independence.  That  successful  war  for 
freedom  created  a  tradition  not  likely  to  perish  soon.  The 
Jamaicans  rose  against  both  the  Spanish  and  the  British 
time  and  again.  Sandino,  after  more  than  three  years,  is 
still  at  large  in  Nicaragua,  and  half  the  country  remains 
paralysed,  optimistic  news  items  to  the  contrary.  Not 
so  long  ago,  Marcus  Garvey,  with  a  message  of  pan- 
Africanism,  stirred  the  black  hosts  from  Harlem  to  the 
Antilles.  Other  prophets  are  bound  to  arise. 

Already  the  racial  and  cultural  struggle  in  the  Caribbean 
is  a  long,  long  chapter ;  perhaps  it  will  never  be  closed, 
certainly  not  in  our  day ;  but  the  rereading  of  the  trials  and 
tribulations  of  past  centuries  might  profit  the  Washington 
statesmen  in  facing  the  problems  of  the  future,  likely  to 
grow  increasingly  complex  as  the  years  pass. 


FRANCE  OVERSEAS 


By  William  Leon  Smyser,  F.R.G.S. 

I 

IN  order  to  grace  a  colonial  exposition,  wild  men  from 
the  Congo  have  assembled  this  summer  at  their  political 
capital,  Paris.  The  French  government  has  recruited 
head  hunters  from  Dahomey,  thick-lipped  women  from  the 
Ivory  Coast,  native  weavers  from  Senegal,  and  dancing 
girls  from  Cambodia.  West  African  architecture  has  been 
adapted  to  the  humid  climate  of  the  Seine  and  set  up  in 
plaster  and  lath  at  Vincennes.  With  her  incomparable 
sense  for  the  dramatic,  France  has  presented  to  the  world 
for  the  first  time  her  new  Empire. 

Of  the  original  overseas  dominion  planned  by  Henri  IV 
and  by  Richelieu,  France  retains  to-day  but  the  scattered 
debris  ...  in  the  West  Indies  a  few  islands,  in  India 
a  few  trading  factories,  off  Newfoundland  and  Mauritania  a 
few  fishing  posts.  All  the  rest  except  Louisiana — Canada, 
India,  and  the  Indies — had  been  lost  by  the  time  that 
Louis  XVI  was  beheaded.  The  two  Napoleons,  and 
all  the  kings  who  came  between  them,  coquetted  with 
Algeria,  but  otherwise  did  little  to  restore  France  overseas. 
It  is  one  of  the  strongest  vindications  of  the  present  demo¬ 
cratic  regime  in  France,  the  Third  Republic,  that  in  Colonial 
expansion  it  has  accomplished  more  than  both  the  Bourbons 
and  the  Bonapartes.  It  has  created  a  French  Empire 
second  only  to  the  British. 

Secret  funds  have  had  to  be  used  for  the  building  of  this 
empire.  Whenever  the  people  of  France  have  been  asked 
to  meet  expenses  they  have  grumbled.  For  years  it  seemed 
that  every  effort  at  expansion  had  to  be  made  in  spite  of 
them.  One  colonial  official  after  another  was  called  home 
in  disgrace.  One  imperialist  government  after  another 
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fell.  Indo-China,  in  1885,  **  Ferry’s  Folly  ”  to  all 

Paris.  When  Ferry  attempted  to  explain  his  government’s 
objectives  in  the  East,  he  was  defeated.  Years  later,  yet 
in  the  same  spirit,  when  General  Lyautey  wished  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  work  in  Morocco,  he  was  forced  out.  The  ordinary 
Frenchman  is  not  even  yet  in  sympathy  with  the  colonial 
mind.  The  Vincennes  Exposition  is  given  less  for  the 
foreigner  than  for  him. 

Since  Charlemagne,  Frenchmen  have  dreamed  of  con¬ 
tinental  aggrandisement,  but  have  been  unwilling  to  scatter 
energy  abroad.  The  pioneers  who  built  up  an  empire 
in  Canada  and  India  won  scant  praise  from  their  country¬ 
men.  Voltaire  scoffed  at  North  America  as  “  a  few  acres 
of  snow  !  ”  Robespierre  cried  :  “  Let  the  colonies  perish  !  ” 
Napoleon  sold  Louisiana  for  the  price  of  two  army  corps. 
The  Frenchman  hates  to  expatriate  hfmself.  He  adapts 
Voltaire  and  decries  all  French  West  Africa  as  “  a  few 
more  acres  of  sand  !  ” 


II 

None  the  less,  while  in  the  course  of  the  past  four 
centuries  most  continental  states  have  lost  their  empires, 
France  alone  has  gained  another.  In  1870,  at  the  end  of 
the  Franco-Prussian  War,  France  had  about  thirty-eight 
million  inhabitants,  and  held  practically  no  territory  outside 
of  Europe.  To-day  she  controls  in  Africa  and  in  Asia  nearly 
twenty  times  her  own  area.  She  counts  one  hundred 
million  subjects. 

The  Battle  of  Sedan  destroyed  Napoleon  Ill’s  dynastic 
fancies.  It  destroyed  French  hopes  of  expansion  on  the 
Continent.  Many  statesmen,  among  them  “  The  Tiger  ”, 
Clemenceau,  preached  that  the  country  should  immediately 
undertake  new  projects,  and  consolidate  reduced  frontiers 
in  preparation  for  “  The  Revenge.”  French  prestige, 
however,  had  suffered  a  terrible  blow.  Preparation  for 
another  conflict  in  Europe  would  have  roused  suspicion 
and  defeated  itself.  The  only  way  to  military  and  diplo¬ 
matic  rehabilitation  lay  outside  Europe — in  colonies. 

v“  Do  we  not  stifle  in  this  old  continent  ?  ”  shrilled  Gam- 
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betta.  Africa  was  still  a  no-man’s  land.  South-Eastern 
Asia  stood  ripe  for  the  reaper.  Although  from  1871  till 
1914  most  Frenchmen  were  too  concentrated  on  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  to  think  in  terms  of  the  Congo  or  Cochin-China, 
a  handful  of  astute  French  statesmen,  who  dared  not  take 
the  country  fully  into  their  confidence,  began  to  invest  the 
Republic’s  money  in  dependencies. 

Rivalry  dictated  French  colonial  policy.  Rivalry  finally 
wakened  the  French  people  themselves  to  appreciate  the 
empire  which  their  leaders  were  shaping  for  them.  They 
woke  slowly.  In  Indo-China  a  strong  hand  laid  on  Laos 
wrested  it  from  Siam.  In  Madagascar,  as  the  old  queen 
succumbed,  her  prerogatives  were  taken  over  by  the 
Third  Republic.  Few  Frenchmen,  however,  were  inter¬ 
ested.  Jules  Ferry  obtained  special  credits  and  sent  an 
armed  force  to  surprise  Tunisia.  He  declared  a  French 
Protectorate,  because  Italians  were  planning  to  colonise 
the  place,  and  had  already  purchased  the  British  railroad 
from  Tunis  to  Goletta.  The  ordinary  Frenchman  still 
wonders  at  Italian  susceptibilities  in  regard  to  North 
Africa,  and  the  inexplicable  reluctance  of  Italians  in 
Tunisia  to  surrender  their  nationality.  Until  Germany 
entered  the  field,  nothing  could  make  the  Frenchman 
colonial-minded.  German  interference  in  Morocco  crystal¬ 
lized  French  ambitions  in  Africa. 

British  commitments  did  not  fail  to  clash  with  the 
French.  Australia  and  New  Zealand  were  pleading  for 
the  development  of  an  imperial  Monroe  Doctrine  over  the 
South  Pacific.  French  fortifications  and  naval  bases  in 
North  Africa  were  disturbing  the  balance  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  In  Egypt,  Suez  necessitated  a  greater  freedom  of 
action  than  France  was  ready  to  concede.  Yet,  because  of 
Alsace  and  Lorraine,  it  was  in  the  interests  of  the  Quai 
d’Orsay  to  compose  these  differences.  Fashoda  was  the 
thunder  clap  which  cleared  the  air. 

Kodok,  or  Fashoda,  as  it  was  called  in  1898,  is  a  low 
irregular  agglomeration  of  mud  huts  commanding  the 
approaches  to  the  Bahr  el  Ghazel  and  standing  in  the 
strategic  centre  of  Africa.  It  dominates  the  intersection 
of  tw'o  routes,  that  from  the  French  Senegal  to  Jibuti  and 
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that  from  the  British  Cape  to  Cairo.  He  who  holds 
Kodok  has  the  right  of  way.  While  Kitchener  was  restoring 
British  authority  at  Khartoum,  a  force  of  120  Senegalese, 
under  Major  Marchand,  trekked  into  Fashoda  and  raised 
the  French  flag.  When  ordered  out,  they  refused  to  budge, 
and  the  incident  had  to  be  referred  to  the  diplomatists. 
War  threatened.  Delcass^  decided  that  France  could  not 
afford  to  quarrel  over  the  Sudan  while  Germany  held 
Strassburg.  He  yielded  to  Britain.  Marchand  retired. 
It  was  a  humiliation,  yet  the  French  Foreign  Minister  was 
resolved  to  stop  at  nothing  until,  by  the  settlement  of  long¬ 
standing  disputes  over  the  fisheries  off  Newfoundland,  the 
islands  of  the  New  Hebrides,  Madagascar,  Senegambia, 
Siam,  Egypt  and  Morocco,  he  could,  in  1904,  lay  the 
foundations  of  the  Entente  Cordiale.  France  withdrew 
from  the  Nile  in  order  to  conquer  on  the  Rhine. 

When  the  war  came,  French  troops  invaded  Togo  and 
the  Cameroons.  The  colonies  became  a  battle  line.  News 
from  the  Slave  Coast  and  Duala  found  its  place  along  with 
reports  from  the  Somme,  the  Marne,  and  Masuren.  The 
colonies  provided  soldiers.  Frenchmen  in  the  remotest 
provinces  came  to  admire  the  fine  straight  carriage  of  the 
Senegalese,  and  the  brilliant  manoeuvres  of  the  Spahis. 
In  the  prize  ring.  Battling  Siki  became  an  idol.  With 
the  Armistice,  the  Italian  demand  for  compensation  in 
Tunisia,  and  Clemenceau’s  insistence  upon  colonial  repara¬ 
tions,  kept  overseas  dominion  in  the  forefront.  Batouala^ 
the  story  of  an  African,  won  the  prix  Goncourt.  Since  1921, 
more  books  have  been  written  about  the  colonies  than  in 
all  the  preceding  century.  The  glamour  of  the  tropics,  the 
glamour  of  distant  possessions,  has  caught  the  French  mind. 

HI 

Won  in  spite  of  incidents  and  interventions,  the  Empire 
demands,  like  la  Patrie^  its  full  meed  of  security.  Indo- 
China  must  be  organised.  The  transportation,  airways, and 
defences  of  Africa  must  be  improved.  But  just  as  it  is, 
because  of  its  unity  and  nearness,  the  French  Empire 
beyond  the  Mediterranean  is  strategically  superior  to 
any  other  Empire  in  the  modem  world. 
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Viewed  from  the  air,  New  France  in  Africa  forms  a 
single  great  block.  Although  the  French  entered  their  bid 
for  empire  so  late  that  they  lost  many  of  the  fairest  portions 
of  the  coast,  Gambia,  Portuguese  Guinea,  Sierra  Leone, 
Ashanti,  and  Nigeria,  they  have  none  the  less  made  a 
virtue  of  necessity.  Theirs  has  been  the  inspiration  to 
penetrate  to  the  interior.  Individual  adventurers  have 
worked  inward  from  Senegal  and  Dahomey  and  Gabon. 
Imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Marquette  and  Champlain,  they 
have  explored  and  annexed  the  northern  tributaries  of  the 
Congo.  They  have  reached  Timbukto,  the  forbidden 
city.  By  linking  the  West  Coast  to  the  headwaters  of  the 
Niger,  and  Timbukto  to  Lake  Chad,  and  the  Sudan  to  the 
Congo,  they  have  set  up  the  first  great  arches  of  an  inland 
bridge  connecting  all  their  colonies  in  Africa  together. 
They  have  sent  desert  squadrons  southward  from  Biskra, 
and  driven  a  wedge  of  forts  into  the  heart  of  the  Sahara. 
Their  caterpillar  cars  defeat  the  sands.  From  Congo  Mouth 
to  Cape  Verde,  from  Cape  Verde  to  Tunis,  whatever  fleet 
may  hold  the  sea,  French  troops  control  the  hinterland. 
They  have  transformed  the  Sahara  into  a  strategic  asset. 

Three-quarters  of  the  French  Empire  lies  within  Sahara 
country.  Millions  upon  millions  of  years  ago,  when  the 
seas  receded  from  the  north  of  Africa,  they  left  it  verdant 
and  well  watered,  with  a  teeming  animal  life,  and  with 
pleasant  valleys  cutting  their  way  down  from  the  great 
snow-capped  central  massif  of  Ahaggar.  While  most  of 
Europe  was  still  submerged  by  ice,  the  Sahara  was  a  region 
of  warm  winds  and  abundant  rainfall.  Crocodiles  survive 
even  to-day  in  the  dwindling  pools  of  Mauritania.  During 
the  early  ages  of  man,  the  Sahara  was  grassland.  Rock- 
drawings  have  been  discovered  which  prove  that  nomadic 
tribes  roamed  the  whole  country,  following  vast  herds  of 
cattle,  and  hunting  the  antelope  and  the  gazelle.  But  the 
great  northern  ice-cap  receded.  The  moisture  died  out 
of  the  wind.  Vegetation  shrivelled  and  disappeared.  Rare 
cloud-bursts  washed  the  soil  away  till  only  sand  remained. 

What  is  the  Sahara  worth  to-day  ?  When  a  projected 
railroad  is  built  from  Biskra  to  Zinder  or  to  Timbukto, 
it  should  attract  innumerable  tourists.  But  there  is  even 
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some  hope  of  partial  agricultural  reclamation.  The  new 
Iowan  technique  of  dry-farming  is,  to  some  regions  of  the 
desert,  applicable.  Plant-food  is  not  altogether  wanting. 
In  the  dry  valleys  of  old  rivers,  the  soil  is  still  fertile.  Some¬ 
times,  by  boring,  subterranean  streams  are  tapped,  which 
permit  irrigation.  The  last  word,  obviously,  has  not  yet 
been  said  upon  the  barrenness  of  deserts.  Where  cloud¬ 
bursts  still  occur,  there  is  always  some  possibility  of  control. 
Where  streams  run  hidden  they  can  always  be  brought  to 
the  light.  Where  water  neither  flows  nor  falls,  dry¬ 
farming,  within  its  limits,  may  be  attempted.  At  least,  a 
part  of  the  Sahara  may  be  put  to  work. 

Even  more  vital  than  its  indivisibility,  is  the  nearness 
of  the  new  French  Empire  in  Africa  to  the  home  forces. 
No  winter’s  day  is  too  short  for  an  aviator  to  fly  from 
Marseilles  to  Algiers  and  back  again  between  the  rising 
and  the  setting  of  the  sun.  Even  by  ship,  the  voyage 
out  takes  but  twenty-four  hours.  The  proposed  rail¬ 
road  across  the  desert,  and  the  nearly  completed  railroad 
from  Ujda  to  Fez,  provide  links  which  had  been  missing. 
When  one  may  debark  in  Algiers  and  take  train  to  any  part 
of  Africa  where  the  tricolor  flies,  the  unity  with  France  of 
this  biggest,  richest,  section  of  the  colonies  will  be  exem¬ 
plary.  In  time  of  peace  close  surveillance,  constant  com¬ 
munication,  swift  commerce,  and  cordial  relations  should  be 
assured.  In  time  of  war,  the  Mediterranean  may  not  become 
a  French  lake,  but,  so  long  as  France  maintains  the  mastery 
of  the  air  which  her  present  flying  force  presages,  there 
can  be  no  vital  break  between  empire  and  metropolis. 

IV 

Commercial  advantages  do  not  lag  behind  the  military. 
Through  her  strategic  use  of  the  West  Coast  colonies, 
France  finds  herself,  in  the  vital  contest  for  South  American 
trade,  enjoying  a  considerable  advantage  over  both  her 
English  and  American  rivals.  Not  only  does  France 
attract  the  South  American  buyer  by  the  lure  of  Paris, 
but  by  the  eternal  motif  of  la  sceur  latine  and  les  soeurs 
latines  ;  through  her  airways,  she  may  plead  that  she  is 
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closest  to  her  customer  in  Brazil  or  Argentina.  From 
Paris  to  Marseilles  to  Casablanca  to  Mogador  to  Port 
Etienne  to  Dakar  the  air  route  runs.  Fast  steamers  carry 
the  mail  and  light  freight,  which  constitute  the  bulk  of 
France’s  luxury  trade,  across  the  narrow  southern  Atlantic. 
From  Paris  to  Dakar  every  stage  on  the  air  route  touches 
French  soil.  The  colonies  in  Africa  play  their  essential 
role  in  bringing  France  and  her  business  associates  into 
closer,  swifter  contact. 

But  the  colonies  serve  not  merely  to  bring  France  nearer 
to  her  markets.  They  are  her  markets.  France  to-day 
exports  to  her  colonies  many  of  her  most  valuable  manu¬ 
factured  stuffs  ;  machinery  for  their  development,  planes 
and  automobiles  for  their  transportation,  luxuries  for  their 
comfort.  Her  fourth  best  customer,  coming  next  after 
England,  Belgium  and  the  United  States,  is  Algeria.  The 
other  colonies  are  not  yet  able  to  buy  on  a  large  scale, 
but  one  of  the  first  principles  of  French  policy  is  to  increase 
their  purchasing  power. 

V 

By  a  singular  irony,  the  curse  of  under-population  follows 
the  French  flag  even  overseas.  West  Africa  is  so  sparsely 
settled  by  nomads  that  it  averages  but  one  man  to  the  square 
mile.  Indo-China,  lying  between  the  three  most  densely- 
peopled  regions  of  the  world,  China,  India  and  Java,  has 
not  half  the  population  of  France,  although  it  is  greater  in 
area. 

Whatever  the  extent  of  the  native  population,  there  should 
always  be  a  leaven  of  Frenchmen  to  set  going  some  form 
of  cultural  or  commercial  activity.  In  certain  of  her  colonies 
France  has  started  with  the  worst  foot  forward,  through 
the  establishment  of  archaic  penal  colonies  and  convict 
settlements.  Such  treatment  has  probably  reduced  New 
Caledonia  and  French  Guiana  permanently  to  mere  mining 
depots.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  seventy-five 
thousand  Frenchmen  in  Morocco,  advancing  in  every 
way  the  work  of  the  Protectorate.  In  Tunisia  there  arc 
almost  as  many,  although  by  the  coincidence  of  earlier 
colonisation,  they  arc  outnumbered  even  to-day  by  Italians. 
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Within  the  tropic  zone,  where  most  of  the  French  colonies 
lie,  Frenchmen  find  it  difficult  to  survive,  and, as  a  natural 
consequence,  the  majority  of  the  French  colonies— judged 
in  area  rather  than  value — are  not  being  developed  by 
Frenchmen  other  than  the  inevitable  administrators  and 
agents,  career  men. 

Necessity  does  not  oblige  the  French  to  emigrate.  There 
are  more  homestead  sites  in  France  than  Frenchmen  fill. 
Of  late,  indeed,  France  has  herself  become  a  country  into 
which  the  homeless  migrate.  While  she  has  set  her  flag 
over  vast  areas  in  Indo-China  and  Africa,  other  countries, 
land-poor,  have  planted  colonies  of  their  own  nationals  in 
France !  Three  million  Spaniards,  Italians,  Belgians, 
Poles,  Swiss,  Russians,  British  and  Americans,  have 
helped  to  swell  the  census  figures.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  France  would  seem  definitely  unable  to  people  her 
colonies. 

Where  the  isolated  Frenchman  is  found  overseas,  he 
makes  a  good  colonist.  The  very  trait  which  makes  it  hard 
for  him  to  leave  for  the  colonies  makes  him  ideally  suited 
to  the  role  ;  he  loves  the  home.  He  wants  to  surround 
himself  with  home  atmosphere,  and  the  promise  of  a 
garden.  In  the  least  frequented  station  of  Central  Africa  or 
the  West  Coast,  the  residence  of  the  French  official  is 
always  distinguished  by  his  pride  in  how  the  garden 
grows.  The  sport  field  may  be  neglected.  Indeed,  there 
may  be  no  sport  field  at  all.  But  the  garden  is  there,  and 
a  sense  of  cosiness,  and  a  home.  That  is  the  French 
colonial.  Sentimentally,  one  may  regret  that  there  are  not 
more  like  him.  Economically,  his  absence — or  the  fact 
that  he  can  never  colonise  in  force — betrays  a  fundamental 
weakness  in  the  vast  and  imposing  structure  of  French 
empire. 

VI 

Why,  then,  have  colonies  ?  Frenchmen  can  never  occupy 
them,  populate  them,  gallicise  them.  They  can  never 
be  made  truly  national,  however  firmly  they  may  be 
possessed. 

Colonies  do  not  need  to  be  peopled  from  the  mother- 
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land.  Their  inhabitants  may  be  adopted.  Although  this 
policy  often  results  in  friction  between  the  governors  and 
the  governed,  it  is  not  economically  unsound.  Holland, 
Belgium,  Portugal,  America  and  Great  Britain,  in  most  of 
their  colonies,  are  dealing  with  vast  majorities  of  inassimil- 
able  racials.  Investment,  regardless  of  colonisation,  is 
perhaps  the  first  obligation  of  Empire. 

The  commercial  promise  of  the  French  colonies  is  almost 
limitless.  Given  the  hands  to  labour,  and  the  brains  to 
direct,  innumerable  cultures  are  possible,  and  vast  pos¬ 
sibilities  in  mining  and  transportation  lie  open.  On  the 
West  Coast,  whole  colonies  are  devoted  to  the  culture  of 
arachides — the  peanut !  In  Guinea,  banana  culture  has 
become  a  science.  On  the  Slave  Coast,  French  cocoa 
is  planted  which  will  someday  compete  with  Sao  Thome  and 
with  Nigeria.  Frozen  meat  is  being  shipped  north  from 
Madagascar.  Fishermen  from  Brittany  have  started  fishery 
schools  off  Mauritania.  On  the  great  plateaux  north  of 
the  Sahara  there  are  reserves  of  alfa  which  should  be  turned 
into  paper  if  France  is  to  be  spared  the  recurrence  of  the 
paper  famine  of  1921.  Bambu  and  papyrus  growing  in  the 
deltas  of  Benin  and  Cochin-China  should  also  serve  for 
paper  pulp.  The  potential  resources  of  the  Empire  are 
tremendous. 

Already  France  has  developed  certain  natural  products 
until  they  lead,  or  have  led,  the  world  supply.  Tunisia 
and  Algeria  together  produce  nearly  four  million  tons  of 
phosphates  every  year.  Cherbourg  is  less  important  as 
a  port  of  tourist  debarkation  than  as  a  centre  of  super¬ 
phosphate  importation  from  Algiers.  Great  Britain 
imports  nearly  three  hundred  thousand  tons  of  rock 
phosphate  from  France  and  from  French  colonies,  and 
imports  only  twenty-one  thousand  tons  from  all  other 
sources. 

Nickel  is  a  French  metal.  French  inventors  first  worked 
nickel  into  steel.  From  their  formula  of  nickel,  chromium, 
carbon  and  iron,  the  modem  armour-plate  is  made,  the 
modem  armour-piercing  shells,  chisels,  and  axles  and  a 
myriad  machines.  Nickel  was  first  discovered  in  quantity 
in  New  Caledonia^  For  years,  until  the  development  of 
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the  Sudbury  mines  in  Ontario,  France  dominated  the 
market  through  her  control  of  the  supply. 

But  the  easiest  development  of  colonies  is  the  exploita¬ 
tion  of  mines.  Here  labour  need  not  be  skilled  or  European, 
capital  need  not  be  too  long  tied  up,  and  returns  need  not 
depend  upon  fluctuations  of  climate.  Happily  the  French 
are  also  an  agricultural  people.  From  Morocco  they  have 
long  exported  cereals,  while  in  Tunisia  they  have  increased 
the  area  planted  in  wheat  and  barley  thirty-fold.  With 
tobacco  they  are  still  experimenting.  With  cotton  they 
have  succeeded :  Algeria  produces  through  irrigation 
cotton  worth  two  and  three  hundred  gold  francs  to  the 
acre.  Selecting  and  distributing  superior  stock,  con¬ 
trolling  harvests,  classifying  the  yield,  and  supervising 
even  the  sales,  the  French  have  introduced  a  cotton  of 
excellent  fibre  by  following  British  methods  in  Egypt. 

The  Frenchman  makes  whatever  land  he  touches  a 
resort.  Lebanon  in  the  summer,  and  the  Barbary  Coast 
in  winter,  he  is  dedicating  to  a  traffic  which  in  his  hands 
becomes  as  lucrative  as  agriculture  or  mining  :  la  tourisme  ! 
One  man  with  his  organisation  has  probably  done  more  than 
any  other  to  put  Algeria,  Tunisia,  and  Morocco  on  the 
traveller’s  itinerary.  The  late  Monsieur  Dal  Piaz,  President 
of  the  French  Line,  led  his  company  to  launch  itself  into  a 
hotel  business  on  the  edge  of  the  Sahara.  Whole  fleets  of 
automobiles,  Mediterranean  steamships,  and  “  Hotels 
Transatlantiques  ”  in  the  very  desert  attest  his  genius  for 
adapting  one  of  the  most  successful  of  French  industries 
to  the  colonial  environment.  The  Chargeurs  Reunies  and 
the  Messageries  Maritimes  are  following  the  lead  of  Dal 
Piaz  in  vaunting  the  Eastern  route  to  Indo-China.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  tourist  finds  himself  invited  to  keep  moving 
the  wheels  of  French  Empire. 

How  is  the  cost  of  developing  France  Overseas  to  be  met  ? 
France  has  set  herself,  single-handed,  the  task  of  exploiting 
an  Empire  larger  than  all  the  protectorates  and 
colonies  of  Great  Britain.  It  does  not  facilitate 
this  task  that  the  French  colonies  and  protectorates, 
though  larger,  are  not  yet  so  prosperous  and  so 
populated  as  the  British.  Especially  it  does  not  facilitate 
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this  task  that  France  may  possess  other  placements  offering 
a  more  immediate  and  more  considerable  return.  Just 
as  French  colonial  investment  was  subordinated  before  the 
War  to  the  demands  of  a  Continental  policy,  the  financing 
of  certain  Russian  railroads  or  the  supporting  of  certain 
foreign  bonds,  it  still  suffers  from  the  competition  of  Euro¬ 
pean  enterprise.  The  Quai  d’Orsay  has  committed  itself 
to  protege  states  which  did  not  even  exist  in  1914.  French 
steel  cartels  have  extended  their  operations  into  Silesia, 
Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Roumania,  Austria  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  and  represent  a  broadening  and  internationalisation 
of  French  enterprise  which  is  most  tempting  to  the  bourgeois 
with  money  to  invest.  It  results  that  the  mise  en  valeur 
of  the  colonies,  however  emphasised  in  official  pronounce¬ 
ments,  lags  behind  foreign  policy — the  immemorial  Con¬ 
tinental  preoccupations  of  the  French.  It  results  that 
imports  from  the  colonies  have  fallen  from  the  place  they 
occupied  in  the  mother  country’s  total  importations, 
fallen  from  ii  per  cent,  of  the  total  in  the  years  before  the 
War  to  10  per  cent,  thereafter.  At  the  same  time,  British 
importation  from  British  countries  has  climbed  from  nearly 
25  per  cent,  of  the  total  importations  to  nearly  27  per  cent. 
The  Colonial  Exposition  at  Vincennes  poses  a  pertinent 
question  :  is  France  to  continue  putting  all  her  available 
funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Continent,  or  is  she  to  turn  a 
more  equitable  share  toward  her  own  possessions  ? 

When  the  French  do  take  money  to  the  colonies,  they 
invest  it  wisely.  Indo-China  has  adopted  a  laudable 
Eight  Year  Plan,  calling  for  £30,000,000.  In  1926,  French 
Equatorial  Africa  allotted  300,000,000  frs.  to  public  works. 
Well-conceived  air  routes  have  been  planned  for  West 
Africa,  partially  equipped  with  German  hangars  and 
material  supplied  under  the  reparations  agreements. 
But  the  most  important  surveys  for  the  trans-Sahara 
railroad,  without  which  French  Africa  must  sacrifice  its 
potential  unity  and  strategic  significance,  have  not  yet  been 
undertaken.  Where  the  British  holdings  in  West  Africa 
seem  mere  enclaves  in  the  vast  body  of  French  dominion, 
the  French  hesitate  to  exploit  their  geographical  advantage. 
It  is  illuminating  to  contrast  the  British  and  Belgian  activity 
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in  developing  the  Cape-to-Cairo  skeleton,  putting  in  articu¬ 
lations  to  Boma,  Bukama,  Benguella,  Beira,  Mombassa, 
and  Louren^o  Marques.  An  empire,  like  a  province,  is 
dependent  upon  its  communications. 

A  vital  element  in  determining  the  destination  of  colonial 
products  is  the  mercantile  marine.  France  must  not 
only  invest  more  largely  in  her  colonies  ;  she  must  main¬ 
tain  the  shipping  lines  which  serve  them.  After  the  War  the 
French  marine  brusquely  expanded.  From  having  carried 
but  20  per  cent,  of  the  French  trade,  it  came  to  carry  half. 
Its  tonnage,  however,  is  not  oriented  towards  the  colonies, 
but  towards  the  lucrative  New  York  tourist  traffic.  In 
proportion  with  British  shipping,  more  of  the  French  ships 
are  engaged  in  crossing  the  Atlantic  than  in  keeping  open 
the  sea-ways  to  the  Empire.  Instead  of  adding  new  ships, 
France  is  not  building  at  a  rate  sufficient  to  replace 
the  800,000  tons  which  must  soon,  because  of  age,  be  taken 
out  of  service .  Italy,  with  her  far  smaller  empire ,  is  building 
nearly  twice  as  fast  as  France.  Germany,  with  no  empire 
at  all,  is  building  three  times  as  fast.  England  is  building 
eight  times  faster.  German  ships  bring  the  products 
of  French  West  Africa  to  Hamburg.  British  and  Dutch 
ships  take  their  share  of  raw  materials  from  Indo-China. 
Although  no  French  colony  has  the  right  to  set  up  a  pro¬ 
tective  tariff  against  the  mother  country,  like  Canada,  and 
although  no  French  colony  can  negotiate  separate  trade 
treaties,  like  that  of  South  Africa  with  Germany,  foreign 
traders  come  yearly  to  play  a  larger  role  in  French  colonial 
commerce,  because  that  commerce  is  carried  in  foreign 
bottoms. 

This  failure  to  master  communications  by  sea  in  time  of 
peace  now  costs  France  money,  but  in  time  of  war,  it 
would  be  disastrous.  France  places  no  little  reliance 
upon  her  “  Black  Army  ”,  for  the  recruiting  of  which,  even 
in  mandated  territory,  her  statesmen  argued  so  effectively 
at  Versailles.  One-third  of  her  army  consists  of  colonials. 
It  is  essential  that  their  transportation  be  assured.  For 
holding  open  the  narrow  seas  between  Toulon  and  the  ports 
of  North  Africa,  France  relies  upon  aeroplanes,  small  craft 
and  submarines.  Being  comparatively  inexpensive,  with 
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an  average  life  of  but  10  years,  submarines  can  be  main¬ 
tained  at  a  high  level  of  efficiency.  Being  transportable, 
they  can  be  brought  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mediterranean 
by  way  of  the  Canal  de  Midi  without  running  the  gauntlet 
of  Gibraltar.  Against  some  navies  such  a  programme 
might  succeed  ;  and  France  be  enabled  not  only  to  move 
troops,  but  also  supplies,  from  her  richest  colonies  to  the 
homeland.  Oran,  Algiers  and  Bizerta  are  her  important 
African  naval  bases,  Bizerta  being  in  every  way  best  suited 
to  meet  the  needs  of  a  port  of  debarkation.  There  are  naval 
alliances  against  which  France  might  not  even  hope, 
however,  to  keep  open  the  way  to  Africa.  The  way  to 
the  East  is  more  questionable. 

Other  powers  hold  the  keys  to  the  Pacific  and  Indian 
Oceans.  Diego  Suarez,  Saigon,  and  Hai-phong  are  incom¬ 
parable  with  existing  American  or  Japanese  or  English 
bases.  French  commitments  in  Indo-China  are  not  such 
as  to  justify  spending  £9,000,000  for  the  building  of  a 
French  Singapore.  So  long  as  other  bases  are  stronger, 
and  other  navies  bigger,  France  holds  her  eastern  protec¬ 
torates  on  sufferance  only.  If  rough  seas  hit  the  Empire, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  let  Indo-China,  the  New  Hebrides, 
New  Caledonia,  and  Madagascar  go  by  the  board.  There 
is  but  one  recourse,  and  since  1904  France  has  assiduously 
pursued  it :  she  must  ally  herself  with  sea  power.  In 
this  way  the  overseas  domain  which  was  originally  acquired 
to  buttress  prestige  in  developing  French  policies  on  the 
Continent,  now  in  its  turn  dictates  a  programme.  If  France 
is  to  have  troops,  copper,  manganese,  zinc,  lead,  molyb¬ 
denum,  gold,  cereals,  and  cotton  from  overseas,  when  most 
she  needs  them,  she  must  maintain  satisfactory  relations 
with  Britain,  America  and  Japan.  She  must  also  remember 
that  Italy  has  a  navy.  Her  colonies  have  made  her  doubly 
vulnerable. 

Fortunately,  the  French  Empire  is  loyal.  There  is  no 
echo  in  the  colonies  of  that  fierce  insubordination  and 
nationalism  which  shakes  the  mandated  territories  of 
Syria  and  the  Jebel  Druze.  The  “  revolt  ”  of  the  Tebu 
of  Tibesti  during  the  War  was  in  reality  the  final  flare-up 
of  tribesmen  not  yet  subjugated.  A  nationalist  movement 
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in  Tunisia  failed  to  assume  the  proportions  of  the  similar 
movement  in  Egypt.  Serious  unrest  in  the  Congo  fol¬ 
lowed  upon  conditions  of  employment  and  hygiene  among 
the  workers  building  the  new  railroad  from  Pointe  Noire 
to  Brazzaville,  but  subsided  when  these  conditions  were 
remedied.  To  assure  future  loyalty  in  French  Equatorial 
Africa  the  administration  has  but  to  devote  more  funds  to  the 
medical  work  so  vitally  needed.  The  mortality  rate  of  18 
per  cent,  must  be  lowered  or  French  prestige  will  suffer. 

Compulsory  military  service,  even  more  than  the  mortality 
rate  of  ii  per  cent.,  makes  the  Fulas  and  Mandignas  of 
French  West  Africa  discontented.  They  do  not  revolt. 
Under  French  government  they  enjoy  advantages  of  security 
and  trade  hitherto  unknown.  They  would  feel  utterly 
secure  if  it  were  not  for  their  fear  of  conscription.  This 
drives  them  to  move  over  into  the  Gold  Coast,  where  the 
yearly  immigration  amounts  to  12,500,  and  into  Nigeria, 
where  thousands  of  refugees  establish  themselves  every' 
season,  although  Nigeria  already,  with  its  native  population 
of  19,000,000,  contains  more  souls  than  French  Morocco, 
French  West  Africa,  and  French  Equatorial  Africa  com¬ 
bined.  Too  strongly  established  to  fear  revolt  or  dis¬ 
loyalty,  the  Administration  of  France’s  most  thinly-settled 
domain  is  faced  with  an  emigration  problem  which  can 
with  difficulty  be  met,  since  it  is  caused  by  the  one  vital 
element  in  the  French  programme,  the  recruitment  of  a 
black  army. 

France  offers  manifold  compensations  to  those  of  her  new 
subjects  who  stay  faithful.  French  citizenship  is  conferred 
upon  those  natives  who  are  ripe  for  it.  Participation  in 
French  government  is  granted  those  colonies  that  are 
adult.  Thus,  Algeria  is  now  integral  with  France,  its 
three  departments  sending  representatives  to  make  laws 
in  the  Chambre  des  Deputes,  which  are  binding  on  all 
Frenchmen.  M.  Diagne,  who  has  long  been  Depute  from 
Senegal,  was  recently  appointed  Under-Secretary  of  State 
for  Colonies.  Men  of  his  own  race  in  Africa  can  now 
appreciate  the  high  positions  which  await  those  who  prove 
worthy  of  French  confidence.  Contrary  to  British  practice, 
France  recognises  no  distinctions  of  colour  or  origin. 
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Men  bom  in  mud  huts  may  come  to  wield  imperial  authority. 

The  genius  of  the  English  is  for  self-government ;  that 
of  the  French  for  centralisation.  While  in  the  hierarchy  of 
the  British  Empire  a  colony  tends  to  grow  away  from  the 
mother  country,  in  that  of  the  French  a  colony,  as  it 
reaches  statehood,  comes  closer  to  France.  Dominion 
overseas  is  an  idea  so  foreign  to  the  Continental  of  Paris  that 
when  possible  he  tries  to  make  all  French  soil  one  with 
la  Patrie.  No  French  colony  will  ever  come  to  occupy  a 
separate  seat  on  the  council  of  the  League,  like  Canada. 
No  single  part  of  the  French  Empire  will  ever  send  out  its 
own  diplomats,  as  do  Canada,  Ireland,  and  South  Africa. 
Although  France  can  spare  but  a  handful  of  white  men 
to  hold  her  Empire  to  its  course,  they  are  all  Frenchmen. 
Of  the  sixty-seven  million  white  men  in  the  British  Empire, 
most  are  by  contrast,  Canadians,  South  Africans,  Austra¬ 
lians,  New  Zealanders,  and  Irishmen.  Leaving  aside, 
however,  the  Dominions,  and  returning  again  to  that 
residual  empire  of  crown  colonies  and  protectorates, 
there  will  be  found,  in  Rhodesia,  Kenya  and  a 
hundred  smaller  territories,  Englishmen  more  numerous 
than  all  the  white  men  who  have  gone  overseas  from 
France.  In  their  effort  they  are  better  backed  with  capital 
from  home,  and  better  supported  by  an  adequate  mercan¬ 
tile  marine  even  where  a  policy  of  protection  may  not  be 
followed.  But  in  their  essential  attitude  to  the  home  country 
the  British  inhabitants  of  even  the  newest  lands  may  be 
seen  to  differ  from  the  French.  Where  they  demand  the 
union  of  large  colonies,  as  is  to-day  the  case  with  Kenya, 
Uganda,  Tanganyika  and  Zanzibar,  they  insist  also  that 
the  federation  should  be  granted  responsible  government, 
and  more  than  a  meed  of  local  independence.  The  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  two  Empires  is  in  no  wise  to  be  paralleled.  They 
are  based  on  different  needs.  They  are  differently  equipped. 
The  empire  which  is  the  older  is  still  developing  more 
rapidly,  and  enjoys  no  small  share  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
other.  The  empire  which  is  the  younger  is  only  beginning 
to  be  fully  conscious  of  itself,  and  only  beginning  to  impose 
its  exigencies  upon  the  metropolis. 
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A  Monthly  Commentary 
By  Stephen  Gwynn 

IN  the  war,  ten  nations  of  Europe,  divided  into  two 
camps,  were  occupied  in  trying  to  bring  about  a 
total  collapse  of  the  opposing  side.  America,  inter¬ 
vening,  decided  that  one  side  should  collapse  first,  and  so 
avoid  a  general  ruin.  Within  the  last  three 
j^iLconoinic  months  we  have  seen  the  crisis  of  economic 
and  financial  war  between,  roughly  speaking, 
the  same  states — not,  however,  ranged  in  array,  but  involved 
pell-mell,  indiscriminately  seeking  to  cut  each  other’s 
throats  ;  and  once  more  we  have  seen  America’s  interven¬ 
tion.  There  is,  however,  a  marked  difference,  for  this  time 
it  appears  to  have  been  realised  that  the  crash  of  any  one 
among  the  combatants  would  at  least  threaten  far-spread 
catastrophe ;  and  that  even  the  United  States,  with  its 
fabulous  gold  reserve  and  its  prosperity,  which  a  couple  of 
years  back  seemed  without  bound  or  possible  stay,  was  now, 
less  directly  but  not  distantly,  under  the  same  menace. 
Consequently,  as  there  had  been  no  sides  in  the  economic 
battle,  but  every  State’s  tariff  and  every  man’s  price  quota¬ 
tions  were  against  every  other  State,  so  when  the  panic 
came,  salvage  operations  were  international.  Mea  res  agitur 
cum  proximus  ardet  Ucalegon.  Ucalegon,  in  this  particular 
instance,  was  Germany,  and  it  was  seen  that  when  fire 
broke  out  in  Germany’s  house,  everybody  was  Germany’s 
neighbour,  and  therefore  intimately  concerned  to  prevent 
the  outbreak  becoming  a  conflagration.  But  whereas,  in 
the  earlier  case,  the  United  States,  throwing  their  weight  in, 
quickly  brought  about  a  collapse,  in  the  latter  one  the 
aid  tendered  was  by  no  means  so  clearly  decisive.  The 
flames  have  at  best  been  damped  down  in  Germany ;  but 
outbreaks  threaten  in  half  a  dozen  other  countries  ;  and 
even  in  England  there  was  smoke.  Then,  indeed,  matters 
were  felt  to  be  serious,  and  the  swiftness  of  aid  showed 
how  the  gravity  was  rated.  France  and  the  United  States 
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combined  to  lend  fifty  millions  to  En^Wd  because  of  a 
fractional  drop  in  the  rate  of  exchange  for  the  British  pound. 
Yet  hardly  so  long  as  a  few  days  before  they  had  been  parties 
to  a  refusal  of  similar  aid  to  Germany,  where  the  banks 
had  to  close. 


If  one  thing  is  more  certain  than  another,  it  is  that  this 
action  of  international  finance  was  not  prompted  by  any 
sentimental  memories  of  alliance  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  ago.  England  can  borrow  easily, 
of  course,  even  to  the  time  of  fifty  millions,  on 
the  repute  of  England’s  solvency.  But  manifestly  in  this 
case  the  great  creditor  nations  felt  it  to  be  in  the  world’s 
interest  that  there  should  be  no  question  of  even  a  crack 
appearing  in  that  tall-built  edifice.  One  has  the  sense 
that  France,  for  example,  was  more  anxious  to  lend  than 
England  to  borrow.  What  may  have  passed  in  the  minds  of 
financial  experts  the  plain  man  does  not  know ;  but  it  is 
the  truth  that  the  French  as  a  whole  were  alarmed  for 
England’s  financial  stability  long  before  the  English  them¬ 
selves  felt  a  touch  of  anxiety.  There  was  something  shock¬ 
ing  in  the  speed  with  which  help  on  such  a  scale  was 
mobilised.  The  average  Englishman  knew  perfectly  well 
that  times  were  bad  for  individuals,  and  did  not  see  how 
they  were  going  to  get  better  ;  but  the  idea  that  England’s 
financial  position  could  possibly  be  compromised,  or  that 
the  pound  could  be  in  jeopardy,  was  remote  from  ordinary 
speculation.  The  Englishman  only  realised  that  smoke 
was  issuing  from  his  house  when  other  people  ran  up  with 
fire  engines. 

For,  when  the  average  Englishman  learnt  that  his  govern¬ 
ment,  by  assenting  to  President  Hoover’s  proposal  for  a 
year’s  moratorium,  was  taking  on  an  extra  charge  of  eleven 
millions  for  the  coming  year,  he  approved  the  action 
without  hesitating.  It  never  occurred  to  him  to  ask  whether 
Great  Britain  could  afford  this  in  addition  to  all  its  other 
growing  charges.  But  continental  nations,  and  in  par¬ 
ticular  the  French,  did  put  that  question.  It  seemed  to 
them  that  England  had  said  good-bye  to  financial  prudence. 
They  were  staggered  by  the  growth  of  unemployment  and 
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the  reckless  administration  of  the  dole  ;  it  was  not  in  the 
least  reassuring  to  be  accused  of  miserliness  by  this  spend¬ 
thrift  country  because  they  did  not  at  once  and  uncon¬ 
ditionally  agree  to  the  suspension  of  reparations  payments. 
They  do  not  share  the  Englishman’s  faith  in  his  own 
ability  to  move  mountains  in  the  realm  of  finance.  Briefly, 
they  are  uneasy  for  England  because  they  do  not  understand 
the  grounds  for  England’s  confidence.  The  result  is  a  dual 
and  in  one  sense  self-contradictory  effect.  Their  financial 
authorities  are  determined  that  England’s  credit  shall  not 
be  shaken,  for  they  know  it  to  be  the  foundation  stone  of 
world  credit.  But  their  national  criticism  of  England’s 
conduct  does  affect  England’s  credit,  and  it  must  govern 
the  action  of  private  investors.  The  French  attach  enor¬ 
mous  importance  to  thrift,  and  they  think  the  English 
deficient  in  this  quality.  Not  only  that ;  they  complain 
that  England  tolerates  prodigality  in  their  common  debtor. 
Germany,  fixed  with  the  responsibility  for  paying  immense 
sums,  launched  out  into  outlay  on  the  boldest  scale  ;  even 
Dr.  Briining  has  just  admitted  that  “  the  pace  of  economic 
reconstruction  was  forced.”  Yet  the  English  are  inclined 
to  admire,  and  say  that  it  was  Germany’s  one  chance  to 
make  good  financially :  the  French — and  probably  the 
Belgians  also,  and  the  Czechs,  another  frugal  people,  agree — 
put  a  very  different  construction  on  Germany’s  recklessness. 
The  French  and  the  Czechs  attribute  their  own  relatively 
strong  position  to  prudence  and  to  energy.  Englishmen 
will  answer  that  their  prudence  took  the  form  of  refusing 
to  pay  their  debts.  But  the  French  have  always  held  that 
England,  in  separating  herself  from  the  other  debtor  nations 
and  adopting  the  principle  of  payment  in  full,  conformed 
rather  to  the  letter  of  honesty  than  to  the  spirit  of  equity. 

However,  six  or  seven  years  ago,  the  Frenchman  who 
knew  England  was  inclined  to  think  that  England’s  honesty 
would  prove  to  be  England’s  best  policy — 
]W^at^Europe  jj^ough  he  could  not  see  how  it  was  to  work 
out.  Now  his  attitude  is  different.  A  man 
who  shoulders  monstrous  burdens  needs  monstrous  energy, 
and  not  only  the  French  but  all  Continental  nations  begin 
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to  ask  if  England's  energy  is  not  being  sapped.  They 
think  the  effect  of  trade  unionism  disastrous,  and  that  the 
British  working-man  rests  his  pride  on  the  wrong  thing. 
He  wants  to  be  the  best-paid  worker,  and  to  work  the 
shortest  hours.  Whether  he  is  the  best  worker,  or  the 
quickest  worker,  does  not  interest  him.  He  has  not  the 
pleasure  in  his  work  or  the  pride  in  his  work  which  are 
natural  to  the  craftsman.  How  far  this  view  is  justified 
I  cannot  pretend  to  say  ;  but  it  is  held  on  the  Continent ; 
and  I  do  not  think  that  anyone  can  observe  France  or 
Germany  without  a  sense  that  people  are  working  more 
intensively  there  than  in  these  islands.  Workmen  do  not 
think  it  slavish  to  be  a  willing  worker ;  they  do  not  think 
it  treachery  to  their  class  to  work  fast.  They  are,  at  all 
events  in  France,  deeply  individualist ;  their  loyalty  is  to 
their  work  rather  than  to  their  fellow- workers.  They  do 
not  value  the  discipline  which  teaches  and  even  forces  the 
English  worker  to  be  always  thinking  of  his  comrades. 
And  the  directing  classes  on  the  Continent  believe  that  the 
trade  unionism  which  has  cultivated  this  discipline  is  a 
menace  to  England  ;  they  begin  to  believe  also  that  it  has 
come  to  influence  profoundly  the  whole  English  political 
machine.  Add  to  this  that  the  formal  definitions  of 
Dominion  independence,  combined  with  the  demand  for 
self-government  in  India,  convince  them  that  the  British 
Empire  is  on  the  point  of  breaking  up  :  you  have  in  the 
combination  of  all  these  factors  the  reason  of  that  uncer¬ 
tainty  as  to  England’s  complete  financial  stability  which 
has  expressed  itself  in  symptoms  that  at  last  produced 
disquiet  even  in  the  English  mind. 

There  has  been  a  tone  in  the  English  Press  during  the 
past  weeks — a  gravity  of  uneasiness — ^that  is  new  to  my 
observation.  It  means,  I  have  no  doubt,  that 
English,  finding  themselves  on  a  slippery 
and  dangerous  slope,  are  once  more  going  to 
dig  their  toes  in.  The  last  thing  to  be  expected  from  them 
is  panic.  The  situation  merits  some  study.  What  is  to 
be  noted  first  is  the  frankness  with  which  it  is  discussed 
in  public.  England  has  very  large  sums  out  on  long  loan, 
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and  has  borrowed  sums  less  than  half  the  amount,  but  still 
large,  on  short  terms.  This  manifestly  might  be  difficult 
and  dangerous  if  confidence  failed.  It  is  recognised,  again 
with  complete  frankness,  that  the  Budget  prospects  are  in 
themselves  calculated  to  shake  confidence.  The  Report 
of  the  May  Commission  emphasises  this  menace,  and  the 
further  fact  that  representatives  of  the  Labour  Party  on 
the  Commission  cannot  agree  to  the  practical  measures 
advocated  by  the  Commission — which  include  a  20  per 
cent,  reduction  of  the  dole — is  not  in  itself  reassuring,  since 
a  Labour  Government  has  to  apply  the  remedies.  There 
has  been,  of  course,  suggestion  of  a  coalition  government, 
and,  without  talking  of  panic,  ordinary  apprehension  might 
suggest  the  need  of  a  change.  But  although  it  is  clear  that 
Labour’s  position,  at  best  that  of  a  minority  government, 
has  not  been  strengthened  in  the  country,  there  is  nothing 
like  a  decisive  notice  for  them  to  quit.  A  spirit  of  party 
no  doubt  enters  into  the  existing  manoeuvres.  Conservatives 
do  not  wish  to  relieve  Labour  of  their  task  when  it  means 
dealing  with  difficulties  that  Labour  policy  has  heightened. 
Moreover,  it  must  be  apparent  to  Mr.  Baldwin  that  if  he 
took  over  the  conduct  of  Indian  affairs,  he  would  run 
great  risk  of  splitting  his  party  ;  and  even  if  his  policy  were 
dictated  by  Lord  Irwin,  it  would  be  construed  in  India  as 
embodying  concessions  to  Mr.  Churchill.  Now,  perhaps 
the  most  vital  of  all  interests  for  England  is  to  tide  over  the 
Indian  crisis.  We  all  know  that  the  concessions  made  to 
the  Dominions  are  mainly  matters  of  form,  and  in  no  way 
signify  a  break-up.  Canada  and  Australia  are  held  solely 
by  ties  of  interest,  of  tradition,  and  of  sympathy.  If  they 
had  desired  to  break  away  any  time  this  century,  force 
would  never  have  been  employed  against  them  ;  but  there 
is  not  the  least  trace  in  them  of  a  disposition  to  alienate 
themselves.  India  is  a  different  matter.  There  a  blow 
might  be  dealt  to  prestige  which  would  go  far  to  shake  credit ; 
and  it  cannot  be  avoided  without  assistance  from  native 
India.  That  assistance  could  only  be  given  with  great 
difficulty,  and  in  a  much  less  effective  degree,  to  a  Tory 
administration — ^no  matter  what  measures  it  proposed.  In 
that  sense,  a  general  election  this  year,  supposing  it  to  result 
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in  the  only  possible  change  of  Government,  would  be  bad 
for  British  credit.  On  the  other  hand,  outside  opinion 
cannot  be  left  waiting  for  the  next  Budget  to  be  assured 
that  England  will  put  her  house  in  order.  It  would  appear 
that  Mr.  MacDonald  has  taken  steps  to  convince  the  proper 
persons  ;  for  he  has  called  a  conference  of  the  three  parties, 
and  presumably  means  to  indicate  in  private  the  measures 
by  which  he  and  Mr.  Snowden  propose  to  combat  the 
emergency.  This  does  not  mean  coalition.  But  just  as  for  the 
first  year  of  war  a  party  truce  existed,  parties  being  agreed 
on  the  main  object,  it  is  conceivable  that  an  agreement  may  be 
reached  under  which  Mr.  MacDonald  might  be  able  to  dis¬ 
regard  defections  on  his  left  wing.  It  would  necessarily 
involve  some  considerable  increase  in  direct  taxation,  but 
necessarily  also  some  stringent  limitation  of  the  dole. 

On  some  such  lines  assurance  would  be  given  to  the 
world  at  large  that  England  was  effectively  determined  to 
maintain  her  financial  leadership  of  Europe. 
England  and  The  alternative  of  carrying  on  unlimited  party 
in  Europe*  Strife  and  giving  full  play  to  hysterical  conjecture 
till  the  Budget  of  next  year  has  been  wisely 
rejected.  If  Englishmen  choose  to  unite  their  efforts, 
selecting  possible  lines  of  co-operation,  Europe  will  very 
quickly  respond — and  without  doubt  America  also.  For 
America  is  deeply  interested  in  Germany’s  chances  of 
recovery,  yet  is  self-debarred  from  directly  intervening 
to  assist  them.  No  doubt  this  attitude  of  isolation  was 
singularly  modified  by  the  Hoover  proposal,  but  it  still 
subsists  in  theory  ;  and  there  can  be  no  American  who  does 
not  realise  that  Germany’s  best  friend  in  Europe  is  England. 
Europe  also  at  large  has  come  to  see  that  the  hope  for  Europe 
lies  in  a  better  understanding  between  France  and  Germany; 
and  the  power  best  placed  to  mediate  is  England. 


It  is  never  easy  to  know  what  results  may  be  attributed 
to  diplomatic  intervention  ;  but  there  is  no  point  at  which, 
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so  far  as  we  know,  the  policy  of  England  has 
been  defeated  in  the  recent  crisis.  Without 
Mr.  Henderson’s  support  it  is  very  doubtful 


that  Dr.  Briining  would  have  found  himself  able  to  retain 
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so  much  confidence  for  the  republican  regime  as  was 
expressed  when  Prussia  refused  to  respond  to  the  com¬ 
bined  appeal  of  Nationalists,  Hitlerites  and  Communists. 
This  failure  of  the  Referendum  asking  for  a  general  election 
in  Prussia  was  seen  with  relief  in  France,  and  there  may  be 
gratitude  felt  there  for  England’s  steady  pressure  towards 
appeasement.  Indeed,  throughout  Europe  there  is  a 
general  goodwill  towards  England  new  in  the  history  of 
this  century  ;  thirty  years  ago  her  troubles  were  seen  with 
unconcealed  delight.  Now  there  is  hardly  a  trace  of  this 
invidia  ;  but  alarm  spreads,  and  gratitude  does  not  go  so 
far  as  to  affect  the  conduct  of  investors.  Consequently,  the 
bankers  are  impressing  upon  the  Government  that  some 
action  must  be  taken  at  once  which  will  answer  now  the 
question — ^how  shall  a  deficit  of  120  millions  be  met  next 
spring  ?  Mr.  MacDonald  and  Mr.  Snowden  cannot  answer 
that  conclusively,  placed  as  they  are  in  a  minority ;  not 
even  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George  pledged  to  their  support. 
If  Mr.  Baldwin  were  consulting  first  and  foremost  the 
interests  of  his  party,  he  might  very  probably  decline  all 
attempt  to  co-operate.  But  nobody  less  likely  to  take  so 
limited  a  view  has  ever  been  in  English  public  life.  So 
far  as  personal  equations  can  be  reckoned,  the  chances  for 
combined  action  without  coalition  are  good.  One  may  well 
pray  for  this.  Delay  or  failure  to  act  must  lead  with 
gathering  speed  to  a  stage  where  action  must  be  taken  by 
mass  movements,  not  in  committee. 


Marshal 

Lyautey 


M.  Maurois,  of  whom  we  heard  first  as  the  interpreter 
to  a  British  regiment  in  France,  has  come  to  be  recognised 
as  a  sort  of  interpreter  between  the  nations, 
and  his  book  on  Marshal  Lyautey,  though 
by  no  means  one  of  his  best  pieces  of 
writing,  is  a  valuable  instrument  for  public  education. 
Needless  to  say,  it  would  not  be  that  unless  it  were  inter¬ 
esting  ;  but  even  a  much  less  gifted  writer  could  have  made 
an  attractive  story  from  the  career  of  the  man  who  com¬ 
pleted  the  conquest  of  Morocco  during  those  years  while 
the  Germans  were  dug  in  a  few  marches  from  Paris.  It 
illustrates  and  illuminates  the  whole  of  French  history  from 
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the  debacle  in  1870  down  to  to-day.  All  the  traditions 
of  his  family  were  monarchist,  but  of  the  most  varied  kind  ; 
Lyauteys  had  served  under  all  the  rulers  from  Napoleon 
downwards.  The  Marshal’s  boyhood  was  completed  under 
the  Second  Empire  ;  he  was  sixteen  when  the  crash  came  ; 
and  he  was  already  by  conviction  a  Legitimist — ^with 
political  ambitions.  He  was  trained  by  the  Jesuits,  went 
to  St.  Cyr,  and  came  out  of  it  a  serious-minded  Catholic 
soldier,  longing  for  the  Restoration  which  throughout  the 
’seventies  seemed  not  only  possible,  but  probable.  Early 
in  the  ’eighties,  after  two  years’  service  in  Algeria,  he 
returned  to  -France,  captain  in  a  hussar  regiment,  and 
decided  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Austria,  where  the  Comte  de 
Chambord  was  in  exile.  Henri  V  received  him  as  King  of 
France,  was  touched  by  the  offered  devotion  of  this  young 
man  who  spoke  for  friends  as  well,  and  encouraged  the 
project  of  a  further  journey  to  Rome,  for  private  audience 
with  the  Pope.  But  to  the  Royalist’s  dismay,  Leo  XIII 
discouraged  any  Legitimist  movement,  and  encouraged 
wholehearted  service  to  the  Republic.  On  top  of  this,  the 
Comte  de  Chambord  died,  and  the  next  claimant  was  the 
Comte  de  Paris,  of  the  Orleanist  line,  who  made  much  less 
appeal  to  the  Legitimist.  And  so  by  a  drift  entirely  typical 
of  his  class,  Lyautey  came  to  serve  the  Republic,  not  for 
love  of  it,  but  because  the  tradition  of  service  was  in  his 
blood,  and  there  was  nothing  else  for  him  to  serve. 

Yet  he  was  a  soldier  who  found  the  army  profoundly 
disappointing,  and  he  first  came  into  public  note,  irregu¬ 
larly,  by  an  article  published  in  the  Revue  des  Deux 
MondeSy  “  On  the  Social  Function  of  the  Officer  under 
Universal  Military  Service  ”,  which  sketched  the  possibility 
of  a  moral  leadership  within  the  democracy  for  the  corps  of 
officers.  They  should  by  their  effect  upon  their  men 
inspire  the  democracy  to  strenuous  action  over  the  whole 
field  of  effort.  This  article  was  written  as  a  draft  of  sugges¬ 
tions  for  Melchior  de  Vogu6,  who  issued  it  as  it  stood, 
anonymously ;  but  the  authorship  was  discovered,  and 
Republican  literary  men  welcomed  Lyautey  to  their  group 
which  formed  itself  into  an  organisation  called  ”  The 
Union  of  Moral  Action.”  But  nobody  in  it  seems  to  have 
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known  exactly  how  they  were  to  act,  and  Lyautey  at  the 
age  of  forty  had  got  no  further  than  this  on  the  path  of 
effective  endeavour.  Then,  in  1894,  he  was  sent  out  to 
serve  on  the  staff  in  Indo-China.  From  this  point  on, 
those  who  wish  to  follow  his  career  can  dispense  with 
M.  Maurois  and  turn  to  his  own  volume  of  Lettres  du 
Tonkin  et  de  Madagascar — ^which  gives  the  picture  of  an 
active,  ambitious,  finely  cultivated  intelligence,  seeking 
satisfaction  in  many  directions — avid  of  beauty,  avid  of 
discussion,  but,  above  all,  eager  to  create,  to  build,  to  plan, 
to  execute,  to  govern.  Very  few  men  of  action  have  had 
so  strongly  the  craving  and  the  power  of  self-expression, 
so  that  we  can  follow  as  it  were  from  the  embryo  the 
growth  of  a  great  military  administrator.  He  hated  England 
in  those  days  with  what  may  be  properly  called  a  cordial 
hatred  ;  on  principle,  almost  as  Eton  hates  Harrow.  But 
I  doubt  whether  it  would  be  easy  to  collect  as  many  tributes 
from  Etonians  to  the  inconvenient  merits  of  Harrow  as 
could  be  gathered  from  Lyautey’s  pages  testifying  to  the 
efficiency  of  that  power  which  France  found  everywhere 
blocking  the  path  of  colonial  ambition.  He  admired  the 
freedom  of  initiative  given  to  English  officers  and  especially 
he  admired  the  intelligent  care  of  the  men  under  their 
command,  the  organisation  of  games,  in  short  the  whole 
study  how  to  make  men  fit  and  keep  them  contented. 

It  was  not  that  he  under-valued  his  own  compatriots  ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  says  again  and  again  that  the  human 
material  of  which  France  could  dispose  seemed  to  him 
equal  to  the  best  anywhere.  His  quarrel  was  with  the 
system,  its  over-formality,  its  wrappings  of  red  tape.  No 
doubt  he  helped  powerfully  to  remove  these  shackles  ;  no 
man  ever  had  a  freer  hand  than  he  in  Morocco  when  once 
he  was  established  there.  But  he  was  obliged  at  first  to 
challenge  all  principles  of  discipline  in  order  to  get  his  way. 
M.  Maurois  tells  the  story  very  fully. 

On  the  eastern  frontier  of  Morocco,  bordering  French 
Oran,  the  sultan’s  authority  had  ceased  to  run,  and  tribes 
raiding  across  the  border  inflicted  much  loss  on  the  French. 
One  leader  was  there  in  force  with  a  thousand  men.  Lyautey 
sent  out  a  force  to  occupy  and  fortify  a  post  which  should 
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cover  the  tribes  under  French  protection.  This  was  neces¬ 
sarily  at  a  water  spring,  and  the  only  post  available  was 
technically  across  the  border.  Protests  were  raised  at  the 
Court  of  Morocco,  and  the  French  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  demanded  the  withdrawal  of  Lyautey’s  outpost. 
Virtually,  the  general  refused  to  obey.  He  wrote  a  passionate 
protest,  declaring  first  that  he  must  have  his  view  con¬ 
sidered — involving  as  it  did  the  security  of  tribes  to  whom 
protection  had  been  promised — before  the  post  was  with¬ 
drawn  ;  and,  secondly,  that  if  his  view  were  disregarded, 
he  must  resign,  since  the  pledge  of  protection  had  been 
given  personally  by  him.  Further,  he  sent  his  letter  direct 
to  the  Minister  of  War  instead  of  transmitting  it  through  his 
official  superior.  Manifestly,  this  risked  his  career ;  but 
he  won.  In  that  way  began  the  penetration  of  Morocco, 
which,  ten  years  later,  was  all  but  complete,  in  1914,  when 
Lyautey,  in  supreme  command,  received  an  order  to  with¬ 
draw  all  his  troops  to  the  Coast,  and  send  home  thirty 
thousand  men.  As  is  widely  known,  once  more  he  refused 
literal  obedience  :  he  sent  home  troops  to  the  number 
required,  but  he  kept  his  outpost  line  intact,  pushing  on 
meanwhile  the  work  of  civilian  development.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  conquest  completed  under  such  conditions 
was  not  immediately  permanent ;  after  the  war  was  over, 
Fez  rose  against  the  French.  But  the  war  was  over  then, 
the  rising  failed,  and  Lyautey  had  completed  his  work 
before  he  finally  was  called  on  to  resign  the  kingdom  he  had 
created.  M.  Maurois  lets  us  see  that  he  did  not  resign 
willingly  ;  no  man  ever  loved  power  more.  Yet  no  doubt 
he  was  right  in  feeling  that  so  long  as  there  was  life  in  his 
body  even  his  physical  presence  in  Morocco  was  worth 
untold  values  to  France.  The  feeling  for  him,  the  legen¬ 
dary  fear  and  the  legendary  admiration  of  him  did  much 
to  counteract  that  other  sentiment  with  which  France  has 
still  to  deal  in  Morocco :  to  quote  his  own  words :  “  le 
fatalisme  dur,  hostile,  du  musulman  qui  vous  maudit  tout 
en  profitant  de  vous.”  It  must  seem  to  him  a  curious  irony 
that  England’s  hold  on  India  should  be  chiefly  strengthened 
by  the  attachment  of  Moslems  to  English  rule. 


NOTES  ON  CONTRIBUTORS 


—  QOQ  — 


The  unfortunate  strife  between  Church  and  State  con¬ 
tinues  with  unabated  vigour  both  in  Spain  and  Italy. 
Maxwell  H.  H.  Macartney,  who  is  The  Times*  Corre¬ 
spondent  in  Rome,  gives  an  unprejudiced  summary  of  the 
Italian  struggle,  while  Cicely  Sharp  throws  a  light  on  the 
Spanish  situation. 

Professor  Gregory,  Cassell  Professor  of  Banking  and 
Currency,  continues  his  analysis  of  the  economic  problems 
of  to-day,  while  Noel  Panter,  who  contributes  regularly 
to  the  principal  German  newspapers,  discusses  that 
country’s  economic  troubles  and  her  attitude  to  England’s 
offers  of  assistance. 

Leaving  Europe,  W.  Leon  Smyser  (Special  Corre¬ 
spondent  to  the  Chicago  Tribune  in  Vienna)  discusses 
France’s  colonial  administration  in  Northern  Africa ; 
Carleton  Beals,  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  the 
negro  problem  in  America,  draws  attention  to  the 
dangers  of  negro  penetration  in  the  West  Indies  ;  while 
“  Hespericus,”  who  is  well  known  as  a  writer  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  writes  on  the  economic  difficulties 
that  beset  the  Canadian  farmer. 

Returning  to  England,  Arthur  Waugh  contributes  a 
gentle  essay  on  an  English  village  of  the  ’nineties  ;  while 
Hugh  Walpole  deplores,  more  vigorously,  the  present 
spoliation  of  the  English  village  by  the  horrors  of  the 
modem  highway.  T.  Earle  Welby  discusses  the  English 
luncheon ;  and  Stephen  Gwynn  continues  his  monthly 
notes  on  people  and  things. 
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GLYPTICS. 

by  R.  H.  WiLENSKi 


THE  ART  OF  CARVED  SCULP¬ 
TURE.  Vol.  I,  Western  Europe, 
America  and  Japan.  Vol.  II,  Central 
and  Northern  Europe,  By  Kineton 
Parkes.  Chapman  &  Hall.  Universal 
Art  Series.  Each  volume,  21s. 

There  has  been  a  real  revival  of 
sculpture  in  England  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  twentieth  century.  Sculptors 
like  Epstein,  Dobson,  Gill,  Cole,  Under¬ 
wood,  Kennington,  John  and  Barbara 
Skeaping,  Lambert,  Moore,  Copnall, 
Durst  and  Emerson  have  challenged  the 
pseudo  -  antique,  pseudo  -  Renaissance, 
and  Romantic  standards  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  and  produced  an  oeuvre 
that  will  stand  comparison  with  con¬ 
temporary  production  in  most  other 
lands.  This  is  made  clear  in  The  Art  oj 
Carved  Sculpture,  by  Mr.  Kineton 
Parkes,  who  discusses  the  contem¬ 
porary  carving,  or,  as  he  terms  it, 
glyptic  sculpture,  of  Europe,  America 
and  Japan,  in  two  generously  illus¬ 
trated  volumes. 

Mr.  Parkes  writes  in  a  very  reason¬ 
able  spirit.  He  betrays  no  cast-iron 
prejudice  in  favour  of  any  particular 
school ;  he  treats  all  the  artists  he  dis¬ 
cusses  as  equally  worthy  of  enthusiastic 
consideration.  He  does  not  refer  to  the 
artists  of  the  modem  revival  as  incom¬ 
petent  charlatans,  drunkards  or  mad¬ 
men,  or  to  the  pseudo-antique,  pseudo- 
Renaissance  and  Romantic  sculptors  as 
addle-pated  survivors  of  a  past  age. 
"Carve  and  let  carve,"  is  clearly  his 
motto ;  and  he  will  even  add,  "  unless 
you  wish  to  model."  He  has  had,  more¬ 
over,  a  good  deal  of  personal  contact 


with  the  sculptors  whose  views,  as 
communicated  to  him,  he  has  made  a 
point  of  inserting  in  his  book. 

Many  of  the  sculptors,  whose  views 
are  quoted,  claim  that  their  carved 
work  is  dictated  in  the  first  instance 
by  the  shape  of  the  stone  or  wood.  The 
extreme  instance  is  the  Russian  sculptor 
Lozoff  (who  fives  in  London) ;  this 
sculptor  allows  the  very  knots  and 
gnarls  of  a  tree  trunk  to  suggest  to  him 
the  form  of  the  figures  into  which  he 
eventually  converts  it. 

A  degree  of  respect  for  the  material 
used  is,  of  course,  essential  if  the 
material’s  character  is  not  to  be  entirely 
sacrificed  ;  to  cut  marble  or  wood  into 
an  imitation  of  lace,  or  of  the  human 
figure,  is  an  obvious  offence  against 
common  sense  ;  marble  is  marble,  lace 
is  lace,  the  human  body  is  the  human 
body,  wood  is  wood.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  moment  the  first  chip  of  the 
chisel  has  been  applied,  the  virginity 
of  the  marble  or  the  wood  has  been 
destroyed.  From  that  moment  the 
sculptor  assumes  the  responsibility  of 
converting  it  to  a  new  shape ;  and  from 
that  moment  there  is  no  reason  why 
he  should  be  guided  by  the  shape  as  it 
was  before  he  began  his  work. 

The  difference  between  carving  and 
modelling,  between  what  Mr.  Parkes 
calls  glyptic  art  and  plastic  art,  is 
simply  that  in  the  first  case  the 
sculptor’s  freedom  is  limited  on  one 
side,  i.e.,  he  cannot  add  an3rthing  to  the 
stone  or  wood  before  him  ;  whereas  in 
the  second  case  he  can  both  add  and 
take  away  from  the  formless  lump  of 
clay  with  which  he  starts. 
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Enthusiasts  for  glyptic  art,  when  they 
maintain  that  the  stone  or  wood  before 
them,  unlike  clay,  has  already  a  shape 
that  must  be  respected,  seem  to  forget 
that  the  shape  is  either  (a)  the  acci¬ 
dental  shape  in  which  the  stone  was 
extracted  from  the  quarry,  or  into 
which  the  tree  trunk  has  already  been 
divided,  or  else  (6)  a  shape  definitely 
ordered  from  the  quarry  or  the  wood- 
merchant  by  the  artist.  In  the  first 
case  the  artist  who  accepts  the  shape 
is  exalting  outside  accident  above 
internal  compulsion  as  his  starting-off 
point,  and  in  the  second  he  has  no  case 
at  all  for  pretending  that  the  inspiration 
comes  from  the  shape  of  the  stone, 
because  that  shape  is  already  the  result 
of  his  own  will. 

The  artists  whose  names  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  above  are  true  glyptic  sculptors, 
because  they  know  that  the  essence  of 
glyptic  art,  as  of  plastic  art,  is  the 
conversion  of  a  meaningless  formal 
entity  into  an  entity  with  formal 
meaning  as  the  result  of  human  will. 
The  meaning  may  be  architectural, 
i.e.,  wholly  inherent  in  the  work  itself 
as  finally  completed  by  the  artist,  or 
it  may  be  literary  or  psychological,  i.e., 
wholly  or  partly  dependent  on  asso¬ 
ciated  ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  artist 
or  of  the  spectator.  All  the  questions 
that  arise  in  respect  of  these  alterna¬ 
tives — questions  that  have  aroused 
many  and  fierce  polemics — are  all 
questions  that  arise,  as  it  were,  within 
the  central  function  which  embraces 
them  both.  If  the  shape  of  the  material 
when  it  reaches  the  artist  is  held  to  be 
an  important  factor  in  the  final  result, 
then  fairness  would  demand  that  every 
work  of  sculpture  exhibited  should  bear 
not  only  the  name  of  the  second 
sculptor,  i.e.,  the  artist,  but  also  that 
of  the  first  sculptor,  i.e.,  the  navvy 
who  extracted  the  stone  from  the 
quarry. 

In  the  case  of  sculpture  done  for  a 
particular  place  on  a  building,  there  is, 
of  course,  in  theory,  co-operation 


between  the  will  of  the  architect  and 
that  of  the  sculptor ;  but  in  practice, 
as  we  all  know,  there  is  often  conflict 
between  the  two. 

An  interesting  example  is  the  sculp¬ 
ture  on  the  London  Underground 
Railway  Building  at  St.  James's  Park 
Station,  known  as  the  Temple  of  the 
Winds.  Mr.  Parkes,  quite  rightly, 
observes  that  the  sculptors  who  carvd 
the  panels  symbolising  the  Winds  have 
all  made  figures  that  seem  to  float  on 
or  lie  in  water.  The  explanation,  which 
Mr.  Parkes  does  not  provide,  is,  I 
think,  as  follows : 

The  rhythms  of  the  building,  which 
is  Cubist-classical  in  style,  are  essen¬ 
tially  serene.  The  sculpture  was 
ordered  by  the  architect  to  be  placed  on 
certain  horizontals,  and  its  function,  as 
Mr.  Parkes  points  out,  was  to  stress 
and  ornament  the  lateral  movement  of 
those  horizontals ;  it  had  to  be  Cubist- 
classical  in  style,  and  the  movement  had 
to  be  lateral  and  also  even  and  serene. 
The  architect,  when  he  suggested  that 
the  sculpture  should  typiiy  "  The 
Winds  "  introduced  an  idea  that  was 
entirely  out  of  keeping  with  his  own 
architectural  concept.  “  The  Winds  ” 
can  only  be  symbolised  by  fluttering  or 
tumultuous  rhythms  ;  and  it  is  there¬ 
fore  only  on  a  Baroque  facade  that 
sculpture  expressing  this  idea  could 
look  at  home.  The  sculptors  had  to 
choose  between  co-operation  in  the 
architect’s  architectural  concept  and 
co-operation  in  his  quite  irrelevant 
notion  about  The  Winds.  They  chose, 
quite  rightly,  though  perhaps  uncon¬ 
sciously,  the  first  type  of  co-operation ; 
and  in  regard  to  the  second  they  pro¬ 
duced  a  compromise  which  resulted  in 
every  case  in  a  figure  that  moves 
serenely,  evenly  and  horizontally— -as 
figures  move  not  in  air,  but  in  water. 

These  and  many  other  interesting 
questions  are  raised  by  these  two 
volumes  which  give  a  valuable  a/>ercu 
of  contemporary  carving  as  a  whole. 
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BELATED  INDIVIDUALIST 


by  Richard  Church 


SOMETHING  BEYOND.  A  Life 
Story,  by  A.  F.  Webling.  Cambridge 
University  Press,  los.  6d. 

It  is  rarely  tliajt  a  professional  man 
holding  an  official  position  finds  the 
courage  to  express  his  secret  convic¬ 
tions.  All  sorts  of  factors  intervene : 
caste,  noblesse  oblige,  esprit  de  corps, 

I  desire  for  promotion.  Mr.  Webling  is 
j  a  clergyman  who  not  only  has  a  con¬ 
viction  of  personal  relationship  with  his 
God,  but  also  finds  himself  impelled  to 
i  express  that  relationship,  even  at  the 
cost  of  a  seeming  disloyalty  to  the 
Body  of  which  he  is  an  ordained 
member.  In  other  words,  although  he 
claims  to  be  a  Catholic,  he  is  a  bad 
Catholic,  and  must  be  content  to  be 
styled  a  good  Protestant  by  the  pagan 
critic  who  looks  on  at  his  struggles  from 
outside  the  spiritual  mfilde. 

In  spite,  however,  of  many  shrewd 
criticisms  of  the  Church  of  England 
and  its  social  entanglements,  Mr. 
Webling  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  the  most  serviceable  of  existing 
Christian  institutions.  That  conclusion 
will  be  stormily  combated  by  Roman 
Catholics  on  the  one  hand,  and  by 
Nonconformists  on  the  other ;  the  latter 
probably  approving  the  signs  of 
Erastianism  in  his  critical  attitude  to 
the  Church. 

Apart  from  these  problems,  which 
are  mainly  of  interest  to  Christians, 
Mr.  Webling  is  a  sensitive  human  being 
with  a  passionate  interest  in  men  and 
women  and  the  world  which  they 
inhabit.  The  circumstances  of  his 
career  have  certainly  fostered  that 
interest.  A  son  of  the  people,  he  has 
had  to  fight  against  poverty,  snobbery 
and  monotony,  the  three  most  imme¬ 
diate  foes  of  the  man  who  is  bom  at 


the  bottom  of  the  social  ladder.  Mr. 
Webling  left  school  early  and  spent 
twelve  years  in  the  office  of  a  wholesale 
grocer.  During  that  time  he  awoke  to 
the  possibilities  of  the  life  of  culture, 
and  he  determined,  with  boyish  fervour, 
to  participate  in  that  life.  This  meant 
drudgery  in  the  evenings  after  his  days’ 
work ;  a  sedentary  discipline  just  at 
the  time  of  life  when  the  young  body 
needs  exercise  and  fresh  air.  His  ner¬ 
vous  health  broke  down ;  but  in  spite 
of  this  handicap  he  plugged  away  and 
at  last  was  able  to  emerge  from  the 
commercial  into  the  ecclesiastical  world, 
hoping  thus  to  find  his  goal. 

He  found  a  curacy  in  a  southern 
seaport,  sharing  the  work  with  a  college 
friend  who  had  been  ordained  with  him. 
This  friend  was  a  strong  personality, 
an  Anglo-Catholic,  who  within  a  few 
years  was  given  the  living  of  the  big, 
empty  church.  He  introduced  the 
attractive  ritual,  and  poured  his  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  vitality  into  a  hundred 
channels,  irrigating  the  vffiole  parish. 
The  church  filled :  organisations — 
devotional,  social  and  educative — 
sprang  up.  For  ten  years  Mr.  Webling 
labomed  as  a  faithful  lieutenant  in  this 
magnificent  work.  But  the  faith  of  his 
leader  was  something  which  he  could 
envy  rather  than  share.  He  was  too 
detached,  too  much  of  an  artist,  as  the 
quality  of  his  book  shows.  He  found 
that  he  could  give  himself  whole¬ 
heartedly  to  no  external  dogma.  With 
the  artist’s  practical  and  matter-of-fact 
nature,  he  could,  with  reservations, 
accept  a  dogma  so  long  as  it  resulted  in 
good  work.  When  the  friend  departed, 
and  was  succeeded  by  a  repulsive  cleric 
of  the  Torquemada  bend,  the  good 
works  collapsed,  leaving  the  dogma 
in  its  naked  unreality. 
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This  disaster  showed  Mr.  Webling 
where  he  stood  in  relation  to  all 
institutions.  He  discovered  that  "  it  is 
the  men  who  matter ;  the  peculiar 
denominational  form  in  which  their 
ideas  are  moulded  appears  to  be  of 
secondary  importance.”  In  consequence, 
he  was  left  ”  with  little  more  than  the 
ethical  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ.”  That 
is  an  honest  statement — unpopular  in 
these  days  of  lip-service  to  all  kinds  of 
salves  for  the  sores  of  society. 

An  individual  such  as  Mr.  Webling, 
standing  firmly  on  his  own  feet,  aud 
with  healthy  scepticism — the  fountain 
of  charity— contemplating  a  world  of 
superstitious  zealots  and  snobbish 
quacks,  is  a  valuable  tonic  by  which  to 
aidjust  one’s  views  of  the  tenor  of  modem 
civilisation — ^indeed,  of  all  civilisations. 


MOSCOW  HAS  A  PLAN:  A  Soviet 
Primer.  Translated  from  the  Russian 
of  M.  Ilin.  Illustrated  by  William 
Kermode.  Jonathan  Cape.  5s. 

"  Here  is  a  book,”  we  read  on  the 
first  page,  "  which  consists  entirely 
of  figures  and  tables,  and  yet  is  more 
interesting  than  any  story  of  adven¬ 
ture.”  Messrs.  Cape  have  had  the 
bright  idea  of  offering  us  the  transla¬ 
tion  of  a  text-book  on  the  Five-Year 
Plan,  written  by  a  Bolshevik  for 
Bolsheviks,  and  therefore  a  great 
deal  more  interesting  and  illuminating 
than  the  usual  propaganda  prepared 
by  specialists  for  the  foreign  market. 
It  is  obviously  written  for  an  unso¬ 
phisticated  public ;  and  the  massive 
simplicity  of  Mr.  Kermode’s  black 
and  white  drawings  is  in  perfect 
harmony,  as  good  illustrations  should 
be,  with  the  style  of  the  book. 

The  approach  to  the  Five-Year 
Plan  is  appropriately  paved  with 
brickbats  burled  at  the  capitalist 
system.  There  are  some  telling  quota¬ 
tions  from  American  books  and  news¬ 
papers  : 


*'  In  the  year  1920  thousands  of 
gallons  of  milk  were  spilled  into  the 
rivers  and  creeks  of  Southern  Illinois 
...  In  October,  1921,  placards 
were  placed  along  the  highways 
in  the  middle-western  states  advising 
the  farmers  to  bum  com  instead 
of  coal.  .  .  .  Every  few  years  a 
large  percentage  of  the  Maine  potato 
crop  is  left  in  the  ground.” 

And  all  this  at  a  time  when  ”  school 
physicians  in  New  York  report  that 
one  out  of  every  four  children  in  the 
city  is  under-nomished.”  Meanwhile, 
millions  of  dollars  are  spent  on  ugly  and 
improductive  advertisements  to  make 
people  buy  things  they  do  not  need. 
Clearly  there  is  something  rott»'n  in 
the  capitalist  state;  and  the  reader 
is  put  in  the  right  frame  of  mind  to 
appreciate  the  "  rational  and  just " 
economic  order  which  the  &viet 
authorities  are  striving  to  introduce. 

Try  as  he  may,  the  reader  will  find 
it  hard  not  to  be  impressed  by  the 
hammer-like  intensity  with  which  the 
main  points  of  the  Five-Year  Plan 
are  driven  home — the  electrification, 
the  doubling  of  coal-production,  the 
exploitation  of  hitherto  unutilised 
mineral  resources,  the  creation  of 
large-scale  mechanised  agriculture 
through  the  medium  of  the  collective 
farm.  And  to  follow  all  this,  town- 
plaiming,  health  services,  universal 
instmetion,  and  the  organisation  of 
sport  and  recreation.  ”  Our  whole 
life,  down  to  the  kitchen  pot,  must  be 
change  !  ”  You  feel  that  these  people 
have  faith,  and  that  it  is  this  faith 
which,  implanted  in  the  masses,  forces 
them  to  undergo  the  many  privations 
which  the  Five-Year  Plan  entails 
(and  of  which,  naturally,  nothing  is 
said  in  this  book).  They  have  dis¬ 
covered  a  new  reli^n  of  the  Kilowatt 
and  the  Machine,  which  may  well 
prove  to  be  the  creed  for  which  modem 
civilisation  is  waiting. 
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This  new  religion  is  growing  up  on  subdued  the  predatory  Mamelukes ;  he 
the  fringes  of  a  Europe  which  has  lost  developed  trade,  agriculture  and  in¬ 
faith  in  herself.  Contemporary  Europe  dustry,  introduced  machinery,  pro- 
is  aimlessly  drifting,  refusing  to  face  moted  public  health,  established  a 
unpalatable  facts,  and  looking  for  system  of  education,  dispensed  strict 
external  remedies  for  her  difficulties,  justice,  curtailed  bribery,  applied  con- 
The  important  question  for  Europe  scription  for  the  army,  built  a  naval 
at  the  present  time  is  not  whether  the  force,  and  compelled  religious  tolerance 
Five-Year  Plan  will  be  completed  in  in  both  Egypt  and  Syria.  His  ambi- 
four  years,  whether  the  steel  prcJduction  tion  was  to  do  for  Persia  and  Arabia 
of  the  Soviet  Union  will  overtake  that  what  he  had  done  for  Egypt,  and  there 
of  Great  Britain  and  France,  or  whether  is  small  doubt  but  that  he  would  have 
the  output  of  Soviet  factories  is  up  to  achieved  this  end,  if  he  had  had  only 
western  standards ;  but  whether  to  reckon  with  his  nominal  master, 
Europe  can  discover  in  herself  a  the  Sultan.  This  ambition,  however, 
driving  force,  an  intensity  of  faith,  conflicted  with  British  interests,  which 
comparable  to  that  now  being  generated  made  it  imperative  that  the  Euphrates 
in  Russia.  If  not,  her  chances  of  route  to  India  should  not  be  in  his 
recovery  seem  slender.  hands,  since  the  Suez  route  was  already 

John  Hallett.  in  his  control.  Further,  the  fulfllment 

_  of  his  ambitious  schemes  would  have 

entailed  the  break-up  of  the  Ottoman 
THE  FOUNDER  OF  MODERN  Empire,  which  Britain,  Russia,  Austria 
EGYPT :  a  study  of  Muhammad  and  Prussia  combined  to  prevent. 
’Ali,  by  Henry  Dodwell.  Cam-  Muhammad  was  unvdlling  to  remain 
bridge  University  Press.  15s.  the  vassal  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  and 

announced  his  intention  of  proclaiming 
This  temperate  study  of  the  con-  his  independence  as  governor  of  Egypt 
troversial  character  of  Muhammad  and  Syria.  He  had  become,  in  fact, 
'Ali,  whom  the  author  plausibly  desig-  too  strong  for  the  Sultan,  and  too 
nates  the  founder  of  modem  Egypt,  dangerous  for  the  great  powers,  which 
probably  comes  nearer  to  the  tmth  combined  to  clip  his  wings.  He  was 
about  him  than  any  previous  estimates  offered  the  pashaliq  of  Egypt  on  a 
by  either  English  or  French  writers,  hereditary  tenure  and  southern  Syria 
Mr.  Dodwell  makes  it  very  clear,  by  for  life,  provided  he  accepted  the  offer 
careful  documentation  of  facts,  that  within  ten  days ;  if  he  delayed  accep- 
Muhammad  ’Ali,  though  he  was  prim-  tance  beyond  that  time  he  was  to 
arily  inspired  by  personal  ambition,  receive  E§ypt  only ;  and  if  he  delayed 
was  also  a  ben^cent  ruler,  and  the  beyond  twenty  days,  the  four  powers 
first  to  introduce  reforms  along  western  would  blockade  him.  Misled  by  the 
lines  to  an  oriental  country.  He  was  advice  of  the  French,  who  wished  to 
barbarous  in  some  of  his  methods,  but  use  him  for  their  own  ends,  he  defied 
enlightened  in  his  policy.  When  he  the  powers ;  but  he  emerged  with  the 
was  appointed  Pasha,  Egypt  was  the  hereditary  governorship  of  Egypt, 
most  wretched  of  all  Turkish  iMovmces,  though  he  was  forced  to  evacuate 
unproductive  and  impoverished :  to-  Syria.  At  the  age  of  seventy-eight, 
wards  the  end  of  his  career,  the  country  he  became  senile,  and  his  son,  Ibrahim, 
so  restored  that  there  was  more  succeeded  him,  only  to  die  within  a 
a  mere  boast  in  his  contention  :  year  of  his  accession.  A  3rounger  son, 
'  Je  n’ai  fait  en  £gypte  que  ce  que  les  Abbas,  succeeded,  and  by  inattention. 
Anglais  ont  fait  aux  Indes.”  He  indifference  and  extravagance,  rapidly 
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destroyed  most  of  the  results  of  his 
father's  lifelong  work.  Mr.  Dodwell 
has  g^ven  a  masterly  portrayal  of 
Muhammad  'All's  character,  which 
enables  one  to  appreciate  the  great 
qualities  possessed  by  the  young 
Albanian  tobacco  trader  who  b^ame 
master  of  Egypt,  attaining  such  power 
that  a  concert  of  the  great  powers 
was  needed  to  restrain  him.  He  is  no 
less  successful  in  clarifying  the  confused 
tangle  of  international  interests  amid 
which  Muhammad  had  to  tread  so 
warily  on  his  road  to  power.  Mr. 
Dodwell's  chapters  on  his  government 
in  Egypt,  Crete  and  Syria  provide  a 
mine  of  information  upon  which 
students  will  draw  with  gratitude. 

Andrew  Dakers. 


FRIENDS  AND  ADVENTURES,  by 
"T.,"  of  Punch.  Jonathan  Caje. 
los.  6d. 

Everyone  attempts  autobiography 
nowadays  ;  but  not  everyone  produces 
a  book,  reveals  a  personality,  creates  an 
atmosphere.  Mr.  Thorp  does  all  these 
things,  and  the  result  is  a  book  in  a 
himdred.  His  story  is  told  with 
intimacy  and  vigour,  in  good,  nervous 
English,  irradiated  by  a  quiet  humour, 
which  never  fails  him,  save  when  he 
indulges  in  the  somewhat  exasperating 
trick  of  referring  to  himself  as  “  T." 
And  it  is  a  story  of  uncommon  interest, 
for  Mr.  Thorp  has  been  the  centrepiece 
of  a  very  imcommon  career. 

Chance  plays  its  part  in  most  lives, 
but  it  has  b^n  predominant  in  Mr. 
Thorp's,  even  from  the  outset.  If 
Cardial  Vaughan  had  not  died  at  the 
moment  when  he  did,  the  future  "  T.," 
of  Punch,  might  have  been  lost  to 
the  world  in  the  fastness  of  a  Jesuit 
monastery.  As  it  was,  Vaughan's 
successor,  Cardinal  Bourne,  declined 


"  to  take  the  responsibility  of  ordain¬ 
ing  "  Mr.  Thorp  ;  a  decision  which  was 
certainly  a  boon  to  the  world  at  large, 
and  may  conceivably  have  been  to  the 
advantage  also  of  the  Roman  com¬ 
munity.  For  our  autobiographer  does 
not  give  the  impression  of  a  man  who 
would  easily  have  conformed  to  type, 
or  resigned  his  right  to  independent 
judgment ;  and  it  would  certainly  have 
been  a  loss  to  literature  and  to  com¬ 
merce  if  Mr.  Thorp’s  keen  and  original 
gifts  had  been  hid,  "  like  Mistress  Mall’s 
picture,”  behind  the  curtain  of  a 
monastic  cell. 

In  effect,  these  same  gifts  w’ere  soon 
employed  in  a  swift  procession  of 
various  adventures.  Few  men  of  the 
time  have  turned  their  hands  to  more 
jobs,  or  attacked  them  with  a  better 
will.  Before  he  became  known  as  the 
witty  and  wise  dramatic  critic  of 
Punch,  Mr.  Thorp  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  a  printer’s  office,  had  himself 
taken  part  in  a  revolution  in  typo¬ 
graphical  taste,  had  proved  a  pioneer 
in  the  new  form  of  advertising,  had 
started  the  Agenda  Club,  and  enrolled 
in  its  list  many  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  names  in  the  country,  and 
had  invented  a  system  of  code-signs 
for  the  direction  of  travellers  and 
pilgrims.  He  has  known  what  it  is  to 
be  ”  deplorably  ill-dressed  and  exceed¬ 
ingly  hard  up  ”  ;  but,  though  he  has 
never  set  any  value  upon  money  for 
its  own  sake,  he  has  always,  when  in 
straits,  manifested  a  marvellous  capa¬ 
city  for  extracting  it  from  the  purses  of 
the  more  fortunate.  His  story  of  the 
way  in  which  he  induced  Lord  Camrose 
to  build  him  a  house,  and  then  engage 
him  on  a  consulting  job,  whose  salary 
would  pay  the  principal,  is  a  typical 
example  of  his  resource.  Here,  as  often 
elsewhere,  he  got  much  more  than  he 
expected,  simply  because  his  method 
of  approach  was  at  once  so  preposterous 
and  so  persuasive. 

Personality,  after  all,  is  the  most 
effectual  asset  in  a  career,  and  the 
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1  personality  of  “  T.”  has  been  his 
fortune.  To-day  he  owns  what  he  has 
good  reason  to  acclaim  as  the  loveliest 
cottage  in  England,  rides  to  hounds, 
forgathers  at  the  Savile  Club,  is  a 
I  conspicuous  figure  at  first  nights,  and 
I  is  happy  in  possessing  that  easy  peace 
I  at  home,  without  which  success  abroad 
is  practically  impossible.  "  We’ve  made 
time,”  he  says,  "  to  stand  and  stare 
together.  And  foimd  beautiful  things 
j  to  stare  at.”  Who  can  ask  for  more  than 
that,  after  the  burden  and  heat  of  the 

I  ^ 

I  Arthur  Waugh. 


I  MEMORIES  OF  A  LONG  LIFE, 
by  the  late  Lord  Rathcreedan,  John 
Lane.  los.  6d. 

”  Most  of  the  old  men  who  write  the 
stories  of  their  lives,"  says  E.  V.  Lucas, 
at  the  beginning  of  his  charming 
Windfall's  Eve,  "  do  so  at  the  request 
of  a  beautiful  granddaughter."  Whether 
or  not  the  late  Lord  Rathcreedan 
yielded  to  such  a  beguiling  petitioner 
or  to  some  solicitation  more  prosaic,  he 
produced  just  the  discursive  sort  of 
H  book,  which  a  "  Grannidad  .  .  .  after 
s  considerable  false  hesitation  .  .  .  and  a 
'  thousand  insincere  excuses  on  account 
of  the  triviality  of  his  experiences  ” 
I  would  be  likely  to  produce. 

Belter  known  as  Capt.  Cecil  Norton, 
his  Memories  of  a  Long  Life  are  not 
I  only  a  mine  of  good  stories,  but  cover 
activities  as  various  as  hunting  in 
Ireland,  polo  in  India,  soldiering  in 
the  Punjab,  electioneering  in  West 
j  Newington,  filling  the  bill  as  the  most 
popular  whip  of  the  Liberal  Party, 
I  taking  ofiice  as  Assistant  Postmaster- 
I  General  in  A^uith’s  admmistration 
i  I  and  in  war-time  as  Parliamentary 
I  Secretary  to  the  Ministry  of  Munitions, 
t  I  In  all  these  diverse  capacities  Capt. 
;  I  Cecil  Norton  made  a  host  of  friends. 


and  his  genial  personality  must  have 
been  a  gold-mine  to  the  Party  he  so 
loyally  served.  He  was  never  either 
absent  or  ill,  and  he  headed  the  record 
by  voting  773  times  in  one  session, 
beating  Mr.  John  Bums,  his  "  runner- 
up,"  by  22  votes. 

Naturally  some  of  the  best  of  his 
stories  are  Irish  stories,  such  as  that 
of  the  car  driver  who,  when  a  stout 
lady  said  to  him  :  "  Pat,  I  fear  I  can't 
manage  to  get  up  on  the  car.  I’m  so 
old,"  replied  promptly  :  "  Never  mind, 
ma’am,  get  up  anyhow ;  no  matter 
what  your  age  is,  you  don’t  look  it." 
But  there  are  also  many  memories  01 
the  London  of  seventy  years  ago  when 
Palmerston  could  still  be  seen  leaving 
the  House  of  Lords,  when  "  the  old 
Undergroimd  ’’  was  still  vmder  con¬ 
struction,  when  in  the  City  streets  one 
seldom  saw  a  woman,  and  when  in  such 
parts  as  the  Haymarket  dissolute 
characters,  male  and  female,  made  the 
night  life  of  London  pandemonium. 

As  literature,  of  course,  the  book  is 
negligible ;  it  can  claim  to  be  no  more 
than  a  string  of  memories  and  anecdotes 
but  loosely  related  to  each  other.  But 
the  breezy  personality  that  pervades  it 
and  the  variety  of  its  contents  will 
commend  it  to  arm-chair  readers  on 
lazy  afternoons. 

Janet  E.  Courtney. 


THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  BIBLE 
HISTORY  :  JOSHUA  AND 

JUDGES,  by  John  Garstang.  Con¬ 
stable.  20s. 

Professor  Garstang  is  both  an 
archaeologist  and  an  Old  Testament 
scholar.  To  add  to  these  qualifica¬ 
tions,  he  has  a  long,  intimate,  and 
detailed  knowledge  of  Palestine  and 
its  environs ;  and  he  has  illustrated 
his  book  with  a  long  series  of  good 
photographs  of  the  country,  all  of 
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which  he  has  taken  himself.  When  to 
these  qualifications  is  added  the  his¬ 
torian's  discretion  in  the  manifestation 
of  his  knowledge,  so  that  it  does  not 
become  overpowering  to  the  reader  who 
is  not  an  expert,  the  result  is  a  book  of 
considerable  importance  to  the  progress 
of  biblical  scholarship. 

The  book  is  a  commentary  based  upon 
the  two  oldest  streams  of  tradition  to 
be  distinguished  in  the  text  of  Joshua 
and  Judges,  as  we  have  it.  He  takes 
the  text  verse  by  verse,  and  to  its 
elucidation  he  brings  all  the  rich 
amplitude  of  his  archaeological  and 
critical  knowledge.  He  picks  his  way 
with  an  enviable  ease,  which  only  a 
life-time  of  study  can  give  him,  among 
the  extremely  tangled  politics  of  the 
Near  East  in  Joshua’s  time ;  and  he 
has  the  faculty  of  making  his  readers 
imderstand.  In  a  short  review  it  is 
plainly  impossible  to  comment  upon 
any  of  the  detail  in  a  large  and  solid 
book.  But  a  word  may  be  said  about 
his  general  conclusions. 

Anyone  who  knows  anything  at 
all  about  the  general  trend  of  expert 
criticism  as  it  is  applied  to  the  New 
Testament  knows  that  the  historical 
trustworthiness  of  that  collection  of 
books  is  daily  being  established  on 
even  firmer  foundations.  But  it  is  the 
general  impression  that  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  narratives  are  historically  un¬ 
trustworthy.  That  impression,  as  it 
applies  to  Joshua’s  times.  Professor 
Garstang  authoritatively  lays  to  rest. 
His  considered  judgment  is  that  "  No 
radical  flaw  was  found  at  all  in  the 
topography  and  archaeology  of  these 
documents.  Moreover,  a  study  of  the 
subject  matter  shows  that  these  old 
portions  of  the  Books  contain  after  all 
the  core  of  the  historical  narrative, 
and  are  relatively  free  from  discre¬ 
pancies,  giving  a  straightforward  and 
fairly  continuous  account  of  the 
sequence  of  events."  The  reading  of 
the  book  itself  is  the  shortest  account 
possible  of  hov,'  Professor  Garstang  is 


able  to  establish  his  opinion.  That 
he  does  establish  it,  no  open-minded 
reader  can  doubt. 

Roger  Lloyd. 


SAILING  THE  SEAS  :  a  Survey  of 
Seafaring  Through  the  Ages,  by  E. 
Keble  Chatterton.  Chapman  & 
HaU.  i8s. 

THE  WAYS  OF  THE  NAVY,  by 
Rear-Admiral  D.  Amold-Forster. 
Ward,  Lock.  ys.  6d. 

The  strange,  unsolid,  kaleidoscopic  life 
of  the  sailor  has  always  exercised  a 
powerful  fascination  over  the  lands¬ 
man’s  mind.  Even  in  an  age  when  with 
a  not  mmatural  (and  perhaps  even 
admirable)  gesture  of  defiance  against 
an  ancient  enemy,  we  like  to  dress  for 
dinner  every  night  in  mid-Atlantic— 
though  many  of  us  would  resent  it  at 
home — and  afterwards  play  bridge  or 
dance  at  our  ease,  coolly  ignoring  the 
very  existence  of  the  sea — even  now 
some  deep-rooted  instinct  makes  us 
think  sentimentally  of  those  days,  not 
so  far  off,  when  sea-life  was  in  every 
respect  utterly  different  from  life 
ashore.  And  it  may  be  suggested 
without  offence  that  the  popularity  of 
His  Majesty’s  ships  in  "  Navy  Week " 
is  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  here,  at 
any  rate,  there  is  still  a  complete 
divorce  between  shore  life  and  sea,  and 
a  rather  conspicuous  absence  of  most 
of  those  irrelevant  luxuries  which  are 
the  boast  of  the  modem  passenger  lx»t. 
In  that  mood  of  reaction  the  seafaring 
landsman,  slowly  recovering  from  the 
effects  of  high  living  on  an  Atlantic 
crossing,  could  hardly  do  better  thM 
study  Mr.  Keble  Chatterton’s  rapid 
survey  of  life  at  sea,  from  the  Ancient 
Eg3rptians  to  the  Cutty  Sark,  and 
Rear-Admiral  Amold-Forster’s  breezy, 
intimate  account  of  life  in  a  modem 
navy. 
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Mr.  Keble  Chatterton  skips  lightly 
over  the  immense  field  which  he  has 
mapped  out  for  himself.  He  begins 
with  a  particularly  good  chapter  on  the 
seamanship  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians, 
which  badly  needed  explaining  to 
modem  readers  by  a  practical  seaman, 
who  was  also  a  clear  and  vigorous 
writer.  The  descriptions  of  life  at  sea 
in  the  seventeenth  century  could  hardly 
be  improved  upon,  and  Mr.  Keble 
Chatterton  is  always  careful  to  quote 
his  authorities  so  that  the  beginner 
may  be  tempted  to  go  further  afield. 
The  illustrations  are  admirable. 

Unfortunately,  the  book  has  obvious¬ 
ly  been  written  in  a  hurry.  There  are 
too  many  imgrammatical  and  even 
unintelligible  sentences,  and  one  whole 
passage  (on  page  185)  of  which  it  is 
impossible  to  make  head  or  tail. 

Rear-Admiral  Amold-Forster  works 


on  the  very  sound  supposition  that  we 
can  never  hear  too  much  about  the 
Navy.  In  the  simplest  language  he 
describes  a  number  of  naval  customs 
and  ways  of  life — ^including  dress, 
signals,  boat  etiquette,  submarine  work, 
and  so  forth — purposely  selecting  those 
with  which  the  average  landsman  is 
least  likely  to  be  familiar.  As  he  says  : 
“  there  h^  always  been  a  naval  way  of 
doing  things."  And  he  might  have 
added  that  one  "  naval  way  of  doing 
things "  is  to  reject  the  old  way 
without  hesitation  or  regret  as  soon  as 
the  new  way  is  shown  to  be  better.  His 
own  attitude  in  the  matter  is  strikingly 
unsentimental.  He  has  written  a  book 
which,  without  much  pretension  to 
literary  style,  will  be  read  with  greedy 
avidity  by  anyone  interested  in  life  at 
sea. 

Clennell  Wilkinson. 


SPAIN  IN  REVOLT 


1814—1931 


By  JOSEPH  McCABE 


Spain  has  been  much  in  the  public  eye  lately,  but  few 
people  realise  the  reasons  of  the  recent  revolution  or 
know  much  of  previous  Spanish  history.  This  book 
will  bring  them  right  up  to  date  on  Spanish  events  and 
Spanish  character,  for  Mr.  Joseph  McCabe  knows  his 
subject  thoroughly  and  presents  a  vivid  and  readable 
account  of  the  history  of  a  little  known  but  fascinating 
country. 

With  Sketch  Map.  65.  net. 
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BROOME  STAGES,  by  Clemence 
Dane.  Heinemann.  8s.  bd. 

It  is  an  axiom  of  one  type  of  tragedy 
that  the  hero  be  undone  through  excess 
of  some  good  quality.  This  axiom  may 
be  applied  also  to  certain  works  of  art. 
They  have  qualities  which  forbid  us  to 
rate  them  as  above  mediocrity ;  they 
insist  on  being  considered  as  below 
genius.  Thus,  imfairly,  we  begin  to 
abuse  them  for  not  being  masterpieces, 
instead  of  thanking  them  for  being 
what  they  are. 

Let  us  mitigate  the  injustice  of  this, 
in  the  case  of  Miss  Clemence  Dane’s 
Broome  Stages,  by  considering  first  of 
all  what  the  book  is.  It  is  a  full,  vivid, 
absorbing  story,  animated  by  an  imagin¬ 
ation  and  vitality  which  thrust  it  high 
above  the  mass  of  ordinary  accomp¬ 
lished  novels,  into  a  class  where  its 
shortcomings  (as  a  member  of  that 
class)  become  apparent.  There  has 
always  been  a  heroic  quality  in  the 
mind  of  Miss  Clemence  Dane :  her 
gains  and  losses  are  on  the  grand  scale. 
This  quality  is  evident  in  Broome 
Stages  :  so  is  a  violent  inquisitive  zest 
for  life,  a  superb  energy,  great  powers 
of  melodrama,  and  piercing  eyes.  The 
book  takes  us  through  several  genera¬ 
tions  of  Broomes,  from  Richard,  a 
strolling  actor,  to  Richard  and  John, 
who  in  the  last  chapter  have  shaken  off 
the  influence  of  their  father,  and  have 
the  world  before  them.  The  whole  of 
this  huge  theatrical  pageant  is  bril¬ 
liantly  observed,  and,  with  few  lapses, 
brilliantly  reported.  Miss  Dane’s  touch 
is  as  satisfying  in  little  things — 

“  He  was  amazed  at  his  wife’s  fury, 
and  despised  her  for  it.  Hardening 
his  heart,  he  shook  off  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  sensation  of  relief  his  respect 
for  her  judgment.  .  .  .” 

— as  iri  the  big,  bold  scenes  which  she 


presents  in  such  profusion.  Lettice’s 
prompting  of  William  at  Bath  in 
Othello :  the  rehearsal  in  which  Harry 
defeated  "  Madame  La  Rayne  ”  (what 
an  admirable  piece  of  writing  !) :  the 
odd  scene  in  which  Harry  cuffed  his 
daughter:  the  death  of  Lettice  (per¬ 
fectly  observed) :  one  could  pick  fifty 
episodes  which  show  Miss  Dane  to  be  a 
pastmistress  of  objective  writing.  What, 
then,  can  one  object  to  her  book  ? 

One  thing  only :  that,  containing 
all  the  materials,  it  is  not  a  masterpiece. 
To  say,  that  it  is  an  amazingly  good 
novel  is  not  enough.  It  goes  a  step 
beyond  that,  the  step  from  honourable 
success  to  splendid  failure.  It  is,  if  you 
will,  a  masterpiece  of  sheer  presenta¬ 
tion,  but  it  lacks  the  final  unconscious 
grasp  of  genius.  There  is  nothing  against 
sheer  presentation,  especially  where  the 
incidents  are  relatively  few  and  cohere 
to  point  their  lesson  :  but  703  pages  of 
sheer  presentation  is  too  much.  It  calls 
for  something  further  to  give  it  order. 
Life  has  no  order,  and  even  a  super¬ 
abundance  of  life  will  not  take  the  place 
of  order  in  a  work  of  art.  So  we  are 
left  ungenerously  complaining  of 
Broome  Stages,  that  it  is  an  astounding 
pageant,  but  not  a  work  of  genius. 
A  left-handed  compliment :  yet  few 
writers  of  to-day  could  earn  it. 

L.  A.  G.  Strong. 


FARES,  PLEASE !  An  omnibus,  by 
A.  E.  Coppard.  Jonathan  Cape, 
ys.  bd. 

A.  E.  Coppard’s  first  book  of  tales 
appeared  ten  years  ago.  The  occasion 
was  momentous,  not  only  because  of 
the  merit  of  the  tales  themselves,  but 
because  Adam  and  Eve  and  Pinch  Me 
(with  Katherine  Mansfield’s  Bliss,  which 
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came  out  about  the  same  time),  marked 
the  happy  birthday  of  a  new  art-form 
in  English  prose.  From  the  first  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  work  of  these  two  writers 
dates  the  reinstatement  of  the  English 
short  story  as  a  literary  medium 
worthy  of  consideration  beside  that  of 
poetry  itself.  To  their  number  has  since 
been  added  a  third  :  T.  F.  Powys  ;  and 
between  them  these  three  have  spon¬ 
sored  the  art  of  the  short  story  as  we 
now  know  it.  They  blazed  the  way — 
and  none  more  vigorously  than  Mr. 
Coppard.  Since  that  first,  slim, 
privately  printed  volume  (now  treasured 
by  collectors)  he  has  published  six 
others,  each  more  compelling  than  the 
last,  more  sure  in  craft,  more  expe¬ 
rienced  in  content.  The  present 
"  omnibus  ”  collection  consists  of  the 
last  two  volumes,  and  one  other  :  the 
cream  of  his  work. 

"That’s  the  cussedness  of  nature,” 
says  one  of  the  characters  in  The  Field 
of  Mustard,  "  it  makes  a  mock  of  you.” 
Her  words  are  a  key  to  the  philosophy 
out  of  whose  dramatic  chances  Mr. 
Coppard  has  woven  most  of  his  tales. 
"  Nature  derides  us  all,”  another  char¬ 
acter  says  elsewhere  ;  and  one  of  the 
author’s  own  descriptive  comments  is  : 
“Clouds  were  borne  frantically  across 
the  heavens,  and  the  lovely  earth 
seemed  to  sigh  in  grief  at  some  calamity 
all  unknown  to  men.”  Such  tales  as 
The  Old  Venerable,  Mordecai  and  Cock¬ 
ing  and  The  Black  Dog  are  direct 
instances  of  Mr.  G)ppard’s  use  of  this 
potent  theme  of  frustration — ^the  appar¬ 
ently  perverse  indifference  of  nature  to 
human  values ;  and  it  can  be  traced 
indirectly  in  most  of  the  others.  As  a 
philosophic  background  it  is  as  legiti¬ 
mate  as  any  other ;  and  it  has  this 
advantage  over  some,  that  it  lends 
itself  to  an  almost  infinite  variety  of 
dramatic  circumstances  (as  Hardy  dis¬ 
covered),  and  invites  the  ready  sym¬ 
pathy  of  the  reader.  Not  that  Mr. 
Coppard  always  succeeds  in  avoiding 
the  pitfalls  of  such  a  device ;  once  or 


twice — Judith  and  Fifty  Pounds  are 
outstanding  examples — he  quite  alien¬ 
ates  the  sympathy  of  the  reader  by  the 
artificialities  he  employs  in  his  desire 
to  exploit  obvious  opportunities  for 
dramatic  surprise.  As  a  rule,  however, 
he  is  far  too  self-critical  to  fall  into 
such  an  error  :  The  Field  of  Mustard, 
already  referred  to,  is  a  perfect  example 
of  the  proper  use  of  the  "  device,”  and 
one  in  which,  incidentally,  the  author’s 
individual  traits  are  shown  to  best 
advantage.  Of  these  traits  the  most 
valuable  to  Mr.  Coppard  as  a  tale-teller 
are  his  poetic  sensitiveness  and  his 
extraordinary  ability  to  capture  in 
conversation  the  slow,  naive  and 
humorous  wisdom  of  the  peasant  mind. 
...  As  for  Mr.  Coppard’s  poetic 
sensitiveness,  it  is  apparent  in  every 
tale,  transmuting  all  he  touches  into 
the  pure  gold  of  art.  *'  Life  that  is  bom 
of  love,”  he  writes  in  one  of  these 
tales,  "  feeds  on  love ;  if  the  where- 


GUILTY 
BUT  INSANE 

A  BROADMOOR  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

By  «« WARMARK.** 

The  story  of  a  brilliant  scholar  who 
committed  murder  in  a  moment  of 
madness,  and  was  condemned  to 
imprisonment  in  Broadmoor  Criminal 
Asylum.  _ 


FROM  MR.  JUSTICE  RIQBY 
SWIFT’S  SUMMING-UP 
IN  THE  CASE  ACTUALLY 
RECOUNTED  IN  THIS  BOOK: 

“Have  you  over  heard  a  man  give 
efideneemore  amply  and  unemotionally, 
deooiiliing  hia  fliooghta  and  aotiona  rattier 
like  a  aotaittflo  witneaa  meaUng  aboat 
somebody  elae’a  oaae  ?  ** 
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withal  be  hidden,  how  shall  we  stay 
our  hunger?  The  galaxy  may  grow 
dim,  or  the  stars  drop  in  a  wandering 
void ;  you  can  neither  keep  them  in 
your  hands  nor  crumble  them  in  your 
mind  ” — and  to  be  able  to  write  like 
that  in  any  tale  without  giving  the 
reader  occasion  to  blush  is  an  achieve¬ 
ment  that  in  itself  is  sufficient  guarantee 
of  a  rare  and  critical  sensibility.  For 
Mr.  Coppard  is  a  poet ;  and  the  best  of 
his  tales  have  the  same  effect  on  one  as 
lyrical  poetry — though,  of  course,  they 
add  thereto  the  necessary  but  super¬ 
ficial  stimulus  of  intriguing  narrative. 

C.  Henry  Warren. 


THE  MOTH  OF  HOLINESS,  by 

Paul  Bloomfield.  John  Lane,  ys.  6d. 

THE  HERO,  by  Alfred  Neumann. 

Martin  Seeker,  ys.  6d. 

**  Let’s  explore  London  !  Look  in  at 
windows — ^you  know.  You  see  the 
quaintest  things.  Or  we  might  get  up 
a  party  to  go  down  to  the  Ring  at 
Blackfriars  ;  I’m  told  it’s  pretty  thick. 
I  believe  in  trying  everything  once. 
And,  my  dear,  there’s  the  dinkiest  little 
pub.  down  the  river  ...”  I  am  trying 
to  imagine  the  enthusiastic  reader  of 
The  Moth  of  Holiness.  We  (she)  would 
be  an  arty-crafty  amateur,  a  bottle-and- 
pyjama-party  person,  a  love-making, 
sick-mal^g  sort  of  person.  Because 
The  Moth  of  Holiness  has  all  the  signs 
of  being  in  the  swim  ;  not  perhaps  in 
the  front  row  of  the  swim,  but  near 
enough  to  the  front  to  be  noticeable. 
I  expect  that,  if  I  went  to  diimer- 
parties,  I  should  hear  it  talked  about. 
That  is  very  nice  for  Mr.  Bloomfield. 
He  sustains,  rather  slenderly,  the 
tradition  of  Dorian  Cray :  the  tradition 
of  the  gilt-edged  amateur.  I  do  not 
particularly  dislike  The  Moth  of  Holi¬ 
ness,  its  lighter  fantasy  is  definitely 
attractive,  but,  good  heavens,  how  thin, 
how  pretentious  this  combinat 


Bohemia  and  a  baronet  or  two  can 
make  an  author  1  I  quote  from  page  4. 

”  StiU,  pussy's  butcher  has  much  in 
common  with  the  old  antique  dealer : 
an  attentiveness  to  the  eternal 
present  moment,  a  plain  humanity 
unimpaired  by  ambition,  that  moth 
of  holiness.  .  .  .”  (Italics  and  dots 
all  Mr.  Bloomfield’s.) 

Well,  that  is  how  Mr.  Bloomfield 
looks  at  a  cat’s-meat  man.  The  cat’s- 
meat  man  is  in  Belgravia  ;  hence  his 
prettier  name  and  his  "  attentiveness 
to  the  eternal  present  moment.”  There 
is  nothing  like  a  taste  for  rococo  low 
life  for  a  novelist  to  begin  from! 
The  Moth  of  Holiness  is  actually  not  as 
bad  as  the  title  and  my  quotation 
suggest.  Mr.  Bloomfield  is  clever;  1 
think  that  he  should  confine  himself 
to  being  as  clever  as  he  can — and  he 
might  write  a  really  amusing  novel. 
But  he  should  keep  off  the  mood  of 
holy  moths,  and  of  pussy  butchers. 

The  Hero  is  extraordinarily  good  of  its 
sort.  It  is  a  novel  of  political  assassina¬ 
tion  in  which  the  psychology  of  the 
murderer  is  the  centre.  The  only  other 
novel  I  have  read  which  can  compare 
with  it  is  Mr.  Liam  O’  Flaherty’s  The 
Assassin.  Herr  Neumann  is  more 
psychological,  less  physical.  His  por¬ 
trait  of  the  assassin  and  of  his  collapse 
into  madness  after  the  minder  is  a 
remarkable  one.  The  Hero  aims  at  a 
certain  oddity ;  not  only  the  assassin, 
but  his  mysterious  double  who  becomes 
almost  confessor,  and  an  attendant 
hunchback — they  are  all  odd.  But  the 
book  is  almost  painfully  exciting,  both 
before  and  after  the  murder  of  the 
Prime  Minister.  It  is  also,  I  may  add, 
convincing.  At  the  moment  there  is  no 
race  of  novelists  to  equal  the  Germans 
for  the  treatment  of  morbidity.  Leon¬ 
hard  Frank  is  almost  a  great  novelist 
in  his  treatment  of  the  morbid.  Hert 
Neumann  is  a  lesser  novelist,  but 
amazingly  competent. 

G.  W.  Stonier. 


